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“Originating a color composition for the bathroom should be a 
well-ordered procedure. The starting point is the selection of the 
color for the plumbing fixtures. That is the key or tonic color.” 


The key color in the illustration is Rose du Barry, 
an exquisite color originated by the potters of Sevres 
in honor of Madame du Barry, favorite in turn of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI. Of all the old Sevres 
ware, this color, which glows like the first blush of 
dawn, is the most highly prized. With Rose du Barry 
established as the key color, the color for the walls, 
ceiling, floor, floor covering, and draperies were de- 
termined. Simplicity and contrast, these principles have 
been followed to achieve an interesting study in Rose 
du Barry, green, black and silver. 

This well-ordered procedure avoids the not uncom- 
mon mistake of attempting to match the color of the 
plumbing fixtures in the wall material, whatever it may 
be. Even if it were practicable, which it is not, such a 
match is no more desirable in the bathroom than in the 
living room or bedroom. It is the function of the back- 
ground to provide that subtle 
contrast which will bring out 
the beauty of the furnishings. 
The all green, pink, or blue 


bathroom will be no more 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. PITTSBURGH 


ve tan dé 
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from “Color and Style in Bathroom Furnishing and Decoration’ 


distinguished than the all white bathroom which is 
fast becoming obsolete. 

The bathroom design illustrated in this advertise- 
ment is reprinted from the book “Color and Style in 
Bathroom Furnishing and Decoration”. Artists, de- 
signers, and interior decorators have collaborated in 
the writing and illustrating of this book, which is an 
authoritative guide to the use of color in bathroom 
furnishing and decoration. 

It contains lithographed reproductions of original 
color schemes in which the new “Standard” colors for 
plumbing fixtures are correctly used. These new colors 
are Rose du Barry, Ivoire de Medici, Ming Green, 
Orchid of Vincennes, Tonian Black, Meissen White, 
Royal Copenhagen Blue, St. Porchaire Brown,T’ang 
Red, and Clair de Lune Blue. All “Standard” Plumb- 
ing Fixtures, including the most inexpensive designs 
are available in these new 
colors. A copy of the book 
“Color and Style in Bathroom 
Furnishing and Decoration” 


nid” 


reagent. S 


will be mailed to you on request. 
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DO... 
MM Pine Tree 


Pixe I REE—delightfully original new pattern in 


sterling—entails a whole new code of etiquette. 


® 


werk : 


For though one wouldn't—for worlds—be 


Gesa sean SOR 


caught peeping at the back of any other pat- 
tern, one may—one should look at the reverse 
side of Pine Tree. 

It delights one’s hostess. Therein lies part 
of her joy in her silver. For not only does 
the pine tree symbol on the reverse side of 
this pattern say “sterling” — unmistakably — 


but it permits the hostess to tell such a quaint 


Ss op SS Se = SMS 


old story. 


“Long. long ago, when America was but 
a group of colonies, her first silver coin 
was lo be minted. The Mintmaster sought 


a distinguishing mark for thenew money. 





“And thinking, sketching, he drew a 
pine tree— primitive and sturdy. That 
pine tree image came to be known 
throughout the colonies as the symbol 
of sterling on the Pine Tree shilling. 

~ Today, on this very modern. silver, 
the pine tree image means just what it 


. 29 
did, so long ago. 


wouldn't you, too, be eager to have guests look 


at the back of your silver? 


6 teaspoons in this smart new solid silver are but 
S11. — or a 26-piece “beginner's” set but $73.35. 
PINE TREE Pore Matching hollow-ware is particularly distinctive. 

PICTURE EACIL WITH YOUR HOME AS THE BACKGROUND. THEN CHOOSE! ee 
What pieces will you need first ? The progression 
from a beginner's set all the way to an elaborate 
service is discussed in the most helpful of silver 
booklets —~Correct Table Silver — Its Choice and 
Use.’ It shows various International patterns, with 

pieces and prices on each. 

With it will come the Prive Tree booklet, giving 
Pine Tree's charming history. Send 30c—a fraction 


of their actual cost — for both. 
H.-7-29 
INTERNATIONAL Sitver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Enclosed is 3Cc, for which please send me “ Correct Table 


Silver” and Pine Tree booklet. 


Name. 





Minuet Georgian Maid Trianon Wedgwood Street 


FINE ARTS DIVISION [ie KTIONAL S$ Mi MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT City: State? 




















in the shops 








Window 


Mary Jackson Lge will show 
you on these pages each month 


the best of the new things found 
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We cannot purchase for you, but 
Sor your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 


orcas eran 


























.THE colors in which this hand- 
blocked cotton tea or luncheon 
cloth and napkins (Figure 1) 
can be procured are extraordinar- 
ily lovely, — green, peach, char- 
treuse, or coral, — with the gay 





FIG. I 


modern design, differing slightly 
in the various colors, in contrasting 
and blending shades. The one 
shown is coral, with deep reddish- 
coral bands, dashes of white, 
chartreuse, and brown. And as it 
was quite perfect with the white 
pottery flower holder banded in a 
yellow and the same deep coral- 
rose, | had to show them together. 
The bowl has a queerly contrived 
cover with openings of various 
sizes so that it’s very easy to 
arrange flowers in it. It costs 
$7.00, postpaid, is 73” high and 
73" in diameter. I can imagine it 
filled with those gorgeous mixed 
snapdragons. The tea cloth is 43” 
square, and there are six of the 15”” 
napkins. Fast colors make it 
practical as well as attractive. 
Postpaid, the price is $10.30. — 
RENA ROSENTHAL, 520 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 


I HAVE made the discovery that 
almost everyone, albeit secretly, 





shares my passion for jelly and 
pickles and olives and such served 
with a meal. There is perhaps a 
scientific reason for it — the gour- 
met nibbles olives between courses 
to get the full flavor of the differ- 
ent viands. In any case, the dish 
in Figure 2 provides a wonderful 
way of offering a choice of relishes 
without a number of small dishes. 
It is, formally speaking, an hors- 
d’ceuvre dish and could be used 
to serve celery hearts, cabbage 
salad, caviar rolls, or any of those 
things one likes to offer in assort- 
ment. Of Italian pottery in the 
Raffaelesque design you may have 
either a green or a yellow handle 
and border, and these colors 
predominate in the pottery. It is 
10” across and deep enough to hold 
reasonable quantities. Packed, 
ready to send by express collect, 
the price is $7.50. — THE ALICE 
Foote MacDouGALL COFFEE 
SHop, Inc., 6 West 46th Street, 
ne a 


IF you have been tempted by some 
of the ravishing modern papers 
and are now looking for a few 
modern accessories to carry out 


the feeling, here is a lamp that . 


you must not miss (Figure 3). 





FIG. 3 


The base is made by a very fine 
German artist whose work has 
been favorably recognized by 
museums and collectors, so that 
you may buy it with assurance. 
It is an unglazed light grayish 
pottery with soft green lines and 
blocks, and the parchment shade 
is tinted, banded, and painted to 


complement the base perfectly. 
The whole thing stands about 12” 
high and is an excellent small 
reading lamp. It is so inexpensive, 
$8.50, postpaid, that it’s no 
extravagance, even for a summer 
house. And can’t you see that its 
sturdy lines, although modern, 
have something in common with 
your little old maple tables? — 
Pitt Petri, INc., 378 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


A BIG bag in which to carry bulky 
woolwork, or which may be used 
for all sorts of odds and ends in 
the informal life of summer, is a 





FIG. 4 


stern necessity. In Figure 4 is 
one that’s generous, 16” across 
and 14” deep, but dainty withal. 
It is made of the Godey-print 
chintz with an apricot, rose, or- 
chid, blue, green, or corn back- 
ground; has a firm frame covered 
with the same material; fastens 
with a tab and a neat carved 
ivory button, and has strong 
handles, not too long. The lining 
is of plain sateen in a contrasting 
color — for example, the one pho- 
tographed is green with a gold lin. 
ing. Postpaid, the bag is $7.50. — 
FARM AND GARDEN SHOP, 39 
Newbury Street, Boston. 


WHEN you go to a wedding and 
see hundreds of gifts all together, 
you sometimes have the feeling 
that your contribution is wholly 
submerged in so much magnifi- 
cence. In Figure 5 is an assort- 
ment of fine silver, any piece of 


[2] 


which one would be glad either 
to give or to receive, and, ac- 
cording to the price you wish to 
pay, you may choose. At the 
left is a nut or relish spoon, $3.25, 
then a bottle opener, $5.00; next 





FIG. § 


come a salad fork and spoon for 
$15.00 the pair. This design has 
great simplicity, but it also has 
personality, and after ten or 
twenty years it still will be spoken 
of as the silver So-and-So sent. 
At the right is something entirely 
new, ice tongs that were made to 
fit the cubes as they come from 
the iceless refrigerator. Half the 
advantage of having neat squares 
of ice vanishes as you chase them 
around a bowl with a spoon. 
The design is unique, graceful, 
and suitable, and the price is 
$35.00. The price in every case 
includes parcel post and insur- 
ance. — GEORG JENSEN, 169 West 
57th Street, N. Y.C. 


ASPREYS of London, that fa- 
mous shop beloved by English and 
Americans alike, is responsible for 
the marvelously convenient tea, 
coffee, and general service table in 
Figure 6. Its special feature is a 
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© 1929, Kittinger Company 


Establishing Furniture Names and Values for Eternity 








‘ 

IN OW you may select with confidence, The accompanying chair of Sheraton 
authentic copies of famous period 

furniture . . . adapted to modern require- 

ments . . . produced with the high stand- 

ards of workmanship and material of the 


designs is a worthy copy of the original 
now in the Metropolitan Museum .. . solid 
Mahogany in construction, upholstered 
with new and sterilized curled hair, cov- 
master craftsmen of old. ; 
ered in a floral brocade. 

This Kittinger reproduction of a 
“gaming” table in solid Mahogany, shows 
Duncan Phyfe at his best. . . . with the 
same exquisite feeling for line, carving and 
detail which first gained recognition for 


In Kittinger Distinctiveo Furniture, 
only the finest woods are used, principally 
solid American Walnut), Mexican and 
San Domingo Mahogany, Maple and Oak 





the last of the great master craftsmen . . . the first and . .. the same woods we find in those graceful museums ~ 
only American designer, who as an individual, estab- pieces by the old masters . . . whosev charm and heir- 
lished his name for eternity. loom value live forever. 


Kittinger Distinctive Furniture for every room in the home, club, and executive office 
is shown in a series of booklets. Let us send them to you with names of Kittinger 


dealers. Kittinger Company, Dept. 14, North Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SHOWROOMS of 
Buffalo Grand Rapids New York City Los Angeles 


At Factory, Elmwood Ave. Keeler Bldg. 205 East 42d Street At Factory, Goodrich Blvd. 


INGE 


ve Furniture 


Another New Showroom 
CHICAGO 


Entire Second Floor 
Furniture Exhibition Bldg. 
427-435 East Erie St. 





Distine 
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You are Master 


of Your Garden 


Area is not the controlling element in making a garden. 
Neither is the colorful beauty of things that grow which 
Mother Earth summons to her surface. It is how you 
arrange these bounties and complement them with beauty 
of human creation that determines garden charm and 
distinction. The House of Jackson places at your com- 
mand these beautiful complements—hand-hewn marble 
and stone Garden Furniture imported from garden-loving 
Italy. Each piece chosen for its measure of artistic accom- 
plishment—each destined to enrich and embellish the 
garden of some distinguished American home. Many of 








these offerings are genuine antiques, adding to their 
carved loveliness the vintage of sun-showered centuries. 
Seats, benches, urns, well heads, bird baths, fountains, 
sun dials and columns—you can see them all by visiting 
one of our showrooms. If you cannot call, write for 
booklet and photographs. Address us at New York,. 
Dept. HB. 








Owen A STUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE PR 
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We Suggest and Build 


Private Swimming Pools 


Our staff of experts is at your 
disposal to make suggestions con- 
cerning the creation of Outdoor 
Swimming Pools, Sun Parlors, 
Loggias, Terraces, Bathrooms, etc. 
And our Tiling Department has 
had long and varied experience in 
the actual execution of this special 
work. Communicate with us di- 
rect or through your Architect or 
Decorator. 





JACKSON COMPANY | 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
318 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


PROMINENT FAMILIES IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
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Glass Top Tea Table with 5 
individual serving tables 


ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 








Wrought 
Iron 
Plant 
Stand 


32” high, 13” wide at 
base, complete with 
pots and ivy 


$20.00 
Mrs. Wiltbank 


764 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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Design Patented 























HAND-WOVEN FABRICS 
of unique charm for Home or Personal Adornment SCHGDL OF PHOTGS RAP 
ASSOCIATED HANDCRAFT INDUSTRIES, INC. FIG Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
Display Rooms: 30 West 15th Street, New York City ea | tography. Catal: Mrs. Cl H. White, 
Disabled Veterans do 98% of all weaving Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 


very simple spring arrangement at 
each end, which can be easily 
operated even when the table is 
laden, to allow the cross legs to be 
adjusted at a 22” height, a 29” 
height, or to collapse completely, 
so that it is only a tray. It is 
exceptionally useful at this time of 
year when a combination table- 
tray is-so convenient for porch, 
terrace, and garden use, but it is 
also excellent the year round for 
serving a single luncheon or break- 
fast out of the dining-room, be- 
cause one does not have to clear 
a table to hold the tray. Made of 
oak, this table is most attractive 
in the black painted finish with 
the gold-leaf decoration as shown, 
but it comes also in colors, and 
may be had with the sought-after 
hunting decoration and in the 
plain dark natural wood finish. 
The tray itself measures 18” x 26”. 
Packed to send by express collect, 
the price is $45.00 if decorated 
and $35.00 if plain. — ALice H. 





Marks, 19 East 52nd Street, 


NW. F.C 


IMPORTED 
hand-painted 
white pottery 
Lamp with shade 
tomatch.7}”x 11”. 


$12.50 


THE tiny stars in this chintz, 
Figure 7, give a suggestion of a 
polka dot that I like ever so much 
— it’s so cool and fresh looking, 
especially when combined with 
the scattered nosegays. It comes 
in a variety of backgrounds in 
rather subtly grayed tones which 
could be blended happily with 
colors you are already using so as 
not to stand out as too obviously 
new. There is a cream, an écru, 
and a pink-beige that is almost 
peach, a pale green and a reseda 









Soft green wooden 
lamp. Parchment 


shade. Approxi- 
green, a water-blue and a mauve. mately 8}” x 12”. 
The flowers are in contrasting 
colors, not too bright. This $12.50 
material would be most suitable 
for living- and dining-rooms, but AREIEST 
would also be quite lovely in bed- 514 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 


rooms. It comes glazed, 31” wide, 





and costs $2.40 a yard, postpaid. 





The stars are about an inch apart 


AR gREWEL 


Magnificent wing 
chair. Crewel 
embroidery on tan 
linen; motifs soft 
mixed colours. 
Down seat, Extra- 
ordinary Value. 
Mail orders 
executed 


$115 


VALUE $145 


RUDE R, 


16 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 











CLARENCE H. WHITE 




































Box of 48 Napkins Assorted Colors, $1.15 postpaid 
AMY DREVENSTEDT 


31 East Tenth Street 





|| Imported Paper 
Napkins in Pastel 
Colors. French 
{ Blue, Orange, 
i Coral, Jade, Yel- 


‘low, Lavender. 
> | Eight napkins 


j . 
' | each of six colors 
/ in a box assorted. 


New York 
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From the Patent 
Original Applied 
Closet Shop For 


HE unit illustrated above, 48’ high x 21” wide x 12” deep, 
fh of wood with four shelves for shoes, and drawer at the 
top for stockings; made with or without door. Price $55 as 
illustrated. One of many individual units created by The Closet 
Shop. 

Building, arranging and decorating of closets a specialty 
Geacmal enue Seceetkes service. Estimates gladly submitted 


The CLOSET cShop {it 


Mrs GeorgeHerzog ~ 
780 Madison Avenue, New York Rhinelander 3440 
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.. + POLISHES... 
[Three machines in One} 





Do Over Your Floors Yourself 


No need to depend on expensive workmen. 
This remarkable machine makes floors look 
like new at a fraction of the usual cost... 


HINK of giving your floors a smooth, 
satiny finish like that of a piece of fine 
furniture! 


Imagine having the grain of the wood 
show up as clearly as though the sandpaper 
had just left it! 


Consider the satisfaction of having friends 
ask you whether you've had a new floor laid 
down! 


Other Advantages, Too 


And on top of all this the pleasure that you 
yourself get from seeing these beautiful floors 
every day, not to speak of the added attrac- 
tiveness they give the furnishings of your 
home. Then, too, there is the ease of caring for 
them — they’re far less trouble to take care 
of than your present floors. 


Thousands of others are getting these re- 
sults, and there is no reason why you can’t 
also. 


They are doing over their floors themselves — by 
electricity. They are using the amazing Ponsell 
Electric Floor Machine to scrape — to sand- 
paper — to wax — and to polish their floors. 


They are saving the money . . . and the 
tremendous bother of having workmen come 
into their homes and upset their households 
for days at a time. 


Let Electricity Do the Work 


This work — so hard to do by hand methods 
— is easy when you let electricity help you. 
You supply the intelligence, and the machine 
most of the energy. You plug into a socket 
just as you would with a vacuum cleaner. In 
afew minutes you are running the Ponsell like 
an expert, and your floors are on the way to a 
Vast improvement. 
















The 
Electrical 
Way 
of 
doing 
over 
floors 





When floors are done over by ordinary 
methods, they have to be refinished every few 
years; and it is no easy task, as you know, to 
keep them looking presentable from day to 
day. 

But when you do them over the Electric way, 
you never have to refinish them again; and, 
what’s more, the machine takes care of them 
for you forever after. 


A few minutes’ polishing each week, an oc- 
casional rewaxing (operations which the 
Ponsell Electric makes absurdly easy) and 
your floors become the constant envy and ad- 
miration of your friends. 


This is not mere enthusiasm. The claims we 
make can easily be demonstrated. In twenty- 
four branch offices we have men ready and 





anxious to show you, in your own home, what 
the Ponsell Floor Machine can do. In thou- 
sands of homes it has already won the un- 
qualified praise of users. 


It not only refinishes and polishes wood 
floors, but scrubs linoleum floors spotlessly 
clean without the least splashing. It does 
away with all the drudgery. Gone is the 
stooping and kneeling, the wear and tear on 
your hands of water, soap, cleaning fluids, 
scrubbing brushes and wet sags. Then the 
machine polishes the linoleum with a result 
far surpassing anything you have ever known; 
a shiny, immaculate surface that dust and dirt 
have a hard time sticking to. 


Write AT ONCE for Illustrated 
Booklet Giving Description 


Just what the Ponsell Floor Machine does, and 
how it does it, is a fascinating story. It is a 
story that every home-owner should read. We 
offer -you an interesting booklet that con- 
tains it — a clear, brightly-told description 
interlarded with explanatory pictures. With 
your eyes on your floors, can you say, “No, I 
am not interested’’? Take the first step toward 
more beautiful rooms. Mail the coupon or 
write a letter for further information on how 
to refinish your floors yourself. Ask us for a 
FREE demonstration — or, if you are too 
far from our nearest office, a ten-day FREE 
trial. 


TEAR OFF ... FILL IN... 
AND MAIL TODAY A 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co. _ 
220-230 W. 19th St., N. ¥. De 
Please mail me comple 
garding your Electric P 
does not obligate me 7 
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Old maple, hand finished, $6.00 extra. 
Freight prepaid during July 


Unpainted — Finished to Order 


HEARTHSTONE 
FURNITURE COMPANY. ic 


224 East 57th Street Aéu: 














Reproduction 


GEORGIAN 
MUFFIN DISH 


in English Sheffield Plate 
11 inches in diameter 


An inner lid can be inverted 
and so form a hot water dish 
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The S Keuve of Weddin 
21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 





| rickety stakes and short lengths 


of cord is not half so easy. Com- 
plete and postpaid, this set is 
$1.15. The grass shears have 
several features that make them 
noteworthy. In the first place, 
the action is such that the hand 
is held in a natural easy position 
so that the fingers and knuckles 


| are out of the dirt. Green-painted 
| cast 


steel makes the handles, 
while the blades are highly tem- 
pered steel, self-sharpening and 
self-tensioning. They clip fine 


grass or heavy stalks with equal 








rIG. 9 
subtle colorings forming the plant 
box which is lined with a remov- 
able zinc trav. Ivy is of course 
simple to care for and very decora- 
tive, and if planted now and 
grown out of doors would develop 
a lot of health before time for 
taking indoors in the fall. If, 
however, vou are successful with 
flowers, vou could evolve more 
gorgeous and effective arrange- 
ments for this stand, which is such 
a pleasant development of a very 


old idea. It is 24” long, 24” high, 
and 63” wide. The price, ready 
to ship by express collect, is 


$35.00. —SCHERVEE STUDIOS, INC., 
665 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Window Shopping 
and the sprays are approximately ease, and are durable and non- 
five inches long. — Bostwick AND rusting. Postpaid, they are $1.65. 
TREMAN, 604 Madison Avenue, —B. F. Macy, 474 Boylston 
Nek. : Street, Boston. 
A STAND that will be equally 
| TWO contrivances which make usable now on the porch and later 
| the care of the lawn edges more in the house is shown in Figure 9. 
simple and scientific are the It is made of iron in an antique 
garden reel and the grass shears rusty finish, with Italian tiles in 
| in Figure 8. The reel, painted 
red and wound with a hundred 
| feet of stout cord, has two han- 
| dles for rewinding and comes with 
PILGRIM CHEST—$23.50 | two heavy slotted stakes so that | set eR 
Ready to paint, 14” x 26”, 30” high. | the entire outfit is ready to work REPRODUCTIONS 
| with. Straightening edges with ‘at 


ENGLISH, FRENCH & 
AMERICAN PEWTER 


Ske LITTLE 
(GALLERY 


29 West 56th Street, New York 




















Hand 
Wrought 
Tron 
Chair 


Send for de- 
scriptive illus- 
trations of this 
and other in- 
teresting gar- 
den and ter- 
race furniture. 








“ork City 


. 








HAND-QUILTED THINGS 


A garden of Wind Blown Tulips 
blooms on this delightful Quilt! It 
is made of Unbleached Muslin with 
appliqued flowers of variegated 
colored prints, stems and leaves of 


green. 72 x 90 inches. Price, $22.50 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Studio:''Hedgelands’’, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


NEW YORK ° PASADENA ° 
519 Madison Ave. 41 So. El Molino Ave. 


SANTA BARBARA ° 





CHICAGO 
28dela Guerra Studios 671 N. Michigan Blvd. 








PERSONALITY 
Your home is a reflection of vour personality. 
Make it scintillate with the diticrence 
between yourself and your neighbors 
Venezian hand painted leather screens such 


as the one illustrated can help a lot... . Many 
others from reproductions of beautiful old 
scenes to the more modern Booklet on 


request.... Show room always open for 


inspection. 
VENEZIAN ART SCREEN Co., 
540 Madison Avenue, New York 
Between 54 & 55 Streets 
THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 


Inc. 








. Garden 
Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 

Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 





Exquisitely 
Moulded 
Bronze 
Statue 


* 

















CHAMP EADY ART 
Training in Appreciation of Art, Cth 
Counsel and Interior Decoration. 
Limited enrollment. Circular on Request. 
739 Boylston St., Boston, KEN more 0682 
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Beautify 
Your Home with 


DIXIE 


Radiator Enclosures 


Does not the tone and charm of the 
decorative arrangement of your rooms 
suffer from the presence of an old- 
fashioned, cast-iron radiator? Prevent 
it by using DIXIE RADIATOR EN- 
CLOSURES which _har- . 

monize with and enhance | 

every surrounding. “~ 

Made to fit each individual 

location, these enclosures 

are surprisingly inexpensive. 

Various types to select from. 


Write for illustrated Catalogue, Dept. B 


DIXIE METAL PRODUCTS CO:, INC. 
1000 N. 28th StrEET 101 Park AVENUE 
Brramincuam, ALA. New York, N. Y. 
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COLORFUL CAKE SET 
tr Ns THE use: 


fulnéss 
and quality of 
this Cake Set 
have wonit 
the seal of 
apete. al of 
‘*Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute.” 
The outside of the board and the handle of 
the stainless steel knife come in blue, r 
yellow and green....Postpaid.......$2.50 
Diameter of board — 914” 
Bread Set, board and stainless steel baend 
knife. Samecolors..........-.....+. $2.2 


Oliver A. Olson 


COMPANY 
907 Madison Ave. at 72nd St., N.Y. 
Broadway at 79th Street, N. Y. 








A READY-MADE and movable 
corner cupboard is rather un- 
usual, and the one in Figure 10 





FIG. 10 


would be so delightful in a small 
dining-room or in a bedroom that 
I am sure it would appeal to any- 
one who was doing over a small 
farmhouse that came without cup- 
boards. It follows the tradition- 
al design of American Colonial 
maple, but is reproduced in a 
combination of birch and maple 
with the olds finish of the latter 
wood. If you try these measure- 
ments on your wall, you will see 
that it is small, but so many farm- 
house dining-rooms are tiny that 
this is no drawback. Over all, it 
is 633” high and 233” wide. 


Between the shelves the spaces 
measure from 10” to 11”. Behind 
the doors, the lower shelf is 113’ 
deep and the top shelf 83’ deep. 
So you can see whether it would 
hold your treasured tea sets and 
platters. | have seen this ar- 
ranged with silver and old china 
with charming effect. The price is 
$38.00. Express will be collected. 
— SocieETy OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
9 Park Street, Boston. 


REAL fruit arranged in a compote 
is beautiful of course, but alto- 
gether too tempting to remain 
beautiful long. Someone comes 
along and takes a grape or two, 
someone else takes an orange, so 
that two apples roll together and 
the effect is ruined.- Exotic-look- 
ing Mexican pottery fruits such 
as are shown in Figure 11 are 
suggestive of their inspiration in 
nature, but are not so realistic as 
to arouse the unpleasant feeling 
one has when he tries to pull off 
a rubber grape, and it makes very 





FIG. II 


A 
BRAND 
NEW 
“Special” 
FOR 
JULY 





QUEEN ANNE WALL 
BRACKET LAMP 


Simply charming! Brass fount & bracket; 
Glass chimney. 8” pleated flowered chintz 
shade, treated to resist dust. 1114” high. 
Electrified. $5.95 Complete, P’paid, east 
Miss. 

A New Catalogue of Colonial Things 


MK 


= new- york 
BRYANT O265 
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The Magazine 


ANTIQUES 


ArTICLEs on antique furniture, glass, fire- 
arms, prints, rare ks, paintings, ciocks, 
hardware, silver, lamps, pewter, rugs, pottery, 
samplers, tapestries, wall coverings, and all 
other topics of interest to collectors. Ques- 
tions concerning antiques are intelligently an- 
swered. Illustrated advertisements of antiques; 
classified columns for wants and offerings for 
sale; alphabetical list of dealers by states and 
towns. 


50 Cents THE Cory $4.00 THE YEAR 
Send $1.00 for special 3 months trial 
ANTIQUES, Inc., Essex Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















} bye Leather Bags 
and Travel Articles 
that lend the utmost to 
convenience and smart 
distinction, (without its 
extravagance). 


Write your 
requirements 


NEW YORK 


AGE 
38 East 49th St. 














est. 
2 





Do your friends know how interest- 
ing you find House Beautiful? 











NOW AT OUR NEW ADDRESS 


215-217 East 58th St. 
(Between 3rd and2nd Avenues) 


$A? 


HERE are pieces especially well 

suited for country homes. In 
the grouping are a Day Bed, House 
Desk, Butterfly Table, Wall Cabinet, 
a Gov. Bradford Chair, and a Slat 
Back. 


We sell unfinished or finished to 
order. 


A beautiful catalogue, showing 
23 typical settings, with full 
descriptions and prices, sent on 
receipt of 25c, stamps or coin. 





Ask to see our new line of La Hook Rugs 


Store closed Saturdays during July and August 


ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CoO. 


215-217 East 58th Street, New York City 
Between 3rdand 2nd Aves. Phone: Wickersham 3647 


Formerly at 201-203 Lexington Ave. 




















Dress Hangers ‘overed with any 


shade of velvet 
and flower ornamentation ............ $1.75 


Chintz Boxes :- : -.tvo in set, in 


various flowered 
chintzes tied with ribbon ............. $2.00 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 
541 MADISON AVE. = NEW YORK 








RENA ROSENTHAL 


$20 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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A charming draw-end refectory table. 
Oak or walnut. Height 20’, width 16”, 
length closed 25’, open 45”. Price 
$57.50. 


Pewter soft in sheen, simple in line, 
authentic in reproduction. Coffee Pot 
$16. Vase $8. Sugar $5.50. Creamer 
$5.50. Tray (14’’ diameter) $12. 

Wax flowers — colorful, correct — 75c 
and higher. 


Send for Pewter Catalog 





lisw.Sist [i BEAMS ALN. ¥.C. 











CHATHAM BARS INN 
CHATHAM + CAPE COD » MASS. 


On high land overlooking the Atlantic, 
this centrally situated Inn, with its sixty 
rooms, and twenty adjacent non-house- 
keeping cottages, is an outstanding example 
of the newer type of hotel on the Cape. 
Light, airy rooms, modernly equipped with 
every convenience, glassed-in dining rooms 
and terrace. New England cooking at its 
very best. 

Automatic Sprinkler System throughout. 

~ 


There are Unexcelled Opportunities for 
GOLF MOTORING TENNIS 
BATHING SAILING 
Season June 22 to October 1 








ORIGINAL OLD PRINTS 


French cos- 
tume early 
40’s. Paxton 
English Bot- 
any in beauti- | 
ful two-toned ' 
frames. Size k 
17 x 14, with 
colored bor- 
dered mat. 





$5.00 each 
Two for $9.50 
prepaid 
Unframed 
Prints 
Three for $2.00 
In ordering 


Botany Prints 
state color de- 
sired. 


ROSE T. WILKINSON 
18 Kenmore Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















finished and sophisticated-looking 
groups. These fruits were orig- 
inally made for banks and they 
usually have in them one of the 
smallest Mexican coins, which | 
find you never can shake out 
through the slot. The colors are 
like real fruits, yellows, orange, 
blue, purple, and red. They 
average about 5” long. In assort- 
ments of six, the number needed 
for a bowl or compote, they cost 
$4.00, postpaid. — THE OLp MILL 
SHop, Sandwich, Massachusetts. 


VENTILATORS, which may 
seem at first thought a winter 
necessity, really are needed most 
of all in the summer. When you 
are awakened in the night by a 
terrific thunderstorm, if you can 
put a ventilator in the window 
you can go off to sleep peacefully, 
but if you have none, you spend 
the next hour jumping in and out 
| of bed to open and shut the 
| windows, usually ending by wak- 
ing up in the morning to find all 
| of them shut tight. In Figure 12 
is a ventilator, built on a new 
principle — you may turn the 


vents to regulate the intake of air. 
If they are set properly sideways, 
they have a scooping effect which 
creates a draft and changes the 
air more quickly than if the win- 
dow were wide open. This is an 
advantage in winter use as well 
as in summer, especially for babies 
and invalids. They come in a 
nonrusting metal finished in olive- 
green Duco, or in colors to match 
sample at 25 cents extra, white 
and cream, 50 cents extra. The 
large size, $3.50 postpaid, is 9” 
wide and 30” long, extending to 
39”. It has three vents. The 
smaller size, $3.00 postpaid, is 
53” wide and 28” long, extending 
to 34”, with four vents. — Enip 


JouHNson, 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 
AN afternoon motor ramble 


through small country towns and 
past alluringly dusty antique 
shops cannot but be productive 
of small glass lamps that need 
only adaptors and shades to be 
put into immediate use. Though, 
sadly enough, several afternoon 
tours may not produce the right 





FIG. 12 


JDESIGNED in the rodernist 
fashion this lighting fixture 
of English Marine glass edged 
and ornamented with iron, will 
add a distinctive note to any in- 
terior. Our “‘Direct-to-You Plan” 
means a substantial saving. 


Write for Catalog 18 Today 


stDALE ans 


| LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY 


103 WEST 137 ST."eiror" 


owen 











True Oriental Rug Antiques 
in This Collector’s Selection of 
Fine Serviceable Rugs 


Such as are shown in rug books and 
in museums. Production of these 
rugs ceased years ago; original 
sources are exhausted, yet my un- 
surpassable stock gives you widest 
selection. 

Will improve any collection and I 
invite comparison. All are glinting 
jewels that satisfy the further am- 
bition of any EXPERIENCED EXPERT. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST SENT UPON REQUEST 


L. B. Lawton ’ Skaneateles, N. Y. 





























A NEW BOOKLET 


Illustrating many gift suggestions in 


CHINA AND GLASS 
will be sent on reques 
RICH & FISHER, Inc. 


14 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








BEACON aa E 5. £. SCBCoL 
OF gg caressa and Inte gies Dateration 


F. J. Robinson, $B, A.I.A., Director 
72 Myrtle St. ‘Hill, Mass. 
lay and Evening Classes Start Sept. 30 
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Comfortable Wheelbarrow 
Chaise Longue — for the 
Terrace — covered with 
sunfast and 


TERRACE, ROOFGARDEN, YACHT 
and SUN PARLOR FURNITURE 


of DISTINCTION 









water proof 






We are makers of Wicker furniture for the Breakers, Miami Bilt- 
more, Westchester Biltmore, Hotel Commodore and most prom- 
inent clubs and homes in America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


rand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


217 East 42 StNew York 


A Toad Stool Garden 
Seat 


of Composition Stone 
inches high — 
this toad stool seat 
looks as if it might 
have sprung up thru 
the grass. Cost $12, 
charges prepaid to 
your nearest freight 
station. Cash or check 
with order. 
A folder showing 
other unusual 
things for the 
garden will be 
Sent upon request. 


MALCOLM’S 
The House and Garden Store 
524-26 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 











Early American Antiques 
Send for Prosperity List 


of Glass, China, Lustre and many ‘items 
suitable for Christmas Gifts and Home Decor- 
ation. Reasonable Prices. Valuable Price List of 
360 Historical Bottles, $1.00. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 HillsideAve. Jamaica, N. Y. 














The Atlantic Monthly Book- 
shop, 8 Arlington street, 
Boston, will obtain for you 


any book in print. 
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PYROFAX GAS SERVICE BRINGS REAL GAS TO COUNTRY KITCHENS 


























The only fault I have to find with Pyrofax Gas 


ts that it 1s so good my wife wants to cook 


“OTHERWISE it is wonderful,” adds the 
gentleman who writes us the above 
comment on the Pyrofax Gas installa- 
tion in his country home. When a 
woman has had to tolerate slow, odor- 
ous, troublesome fuels, she is apt to 
want to cook all the time when she has 
Pyrofax Gas Service and a genuine 
modern gas range in her kitchen. 
Pyrofax is real gas, ready to serve 
every country and suburban home, in 
a genuine gas range. It is delivered in 
steel cylinders, is used exactly like city 
gas and it brings every modern cook- 
ing convenience to your own kitchen, 
no matter where you live. There are no 
delgys, no adjustments, no inconven- 
ien@es, no odors, no overheated kitchens 
where Pyrofax is used. Cool’to use in 


Ss ae Fl AS 
CARBIDE AND CARBON 





CONVENIENT TERMS 


A small down payment 4s LITTLE AS 
enables you to start cook- 

ing with gas at once. $37.50 
Spread the balance over DOWN 

a full year, if you like. Pyrofax equip- 
ment, including the gas range of your 
choice and complete installation, is sur- 
prisingly low priced. 











summer. Odorless in winter. Never 
marks a pot or pan. It is not a liquid 
fuel. Not an imitation of gas. It is the 
real thing—real gas that cooks and 
bakes perfectly, without waits, or de- 
lays, or fuss, or bother. 

And for use with Pyrofax there are 
some of the handsomest modern gas 
ranges you have ever seen—ranges 


Db. Sees O N 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide (ia and Carbon Corporation 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Boston—1017 Old South Bldg. 
CLEVELAND—Madison Ave. and 
W. 117th St. Boulevard 
Cuicaco—Carbide and Carbon Building 





Detroir— -General Motors Bldg. 
St. Louis — 4228 Forrest Park 


SAN Francisco—114 Sansome St. 
MINNEAPOLIS—422 Washington 
Avenue North 





Toronto, CaNADA—92 Adelaide Street West 


with zt all the time’’ 


—Mr. T—, Massachusetts 


enameled in color, or in spotless white, 
trimmed in nickel. Rangés that will 
make your friends envious, so fine-look- 
ing and so well equipped are they. 

You can have Pyrofax, the faultless 
fuel, and one of these genuine gas 
ranges in your home right away with 
very little expense. A small initial 
payment—as little as $37.50—is suf- 
ficient for the installation. Pay the - 
balance in easy instalments over a year 
if you like. Pyrofax equipment, in- 
cluding the gas range of your choice 
and complete installation, is surpris- 
ingly low priced. 

Let us send you some interesting lit- 
erature on Pyrofax and the name of 
nearest dealer who will be glad to 
demonstrate this modern fuel for you. 





PYROFAX DIVISION HB-7-29 

CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
(Please address office nearest you) 

| Please send me some of your interesting literature on 

Pyrofax and the name of the nearest dealer. 


ee 
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GAY DOYLIE SETS 








Hand-blocked and hemstitched on fine 
ecru crash linen — Strikingly modern 
design in a lovely fast color combina- 
tion of red, yellow, green and blue. 


Scarf 18 x 36 with 6 doylies 11 x 17 


$4.95 


Matching napkins 1344 x 13% or 
additional doylies 50c each 


LINEN SHOP 
84 North Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 














APPROPRIATE and SIMPLE 
For the Summer Home 


=% Normandy 








ss: Checks 
2d Sheer 
* 3 Crisp Etamine 
COLORS 
Black and White 








m Red and White 
“| Yellow and White 
- 





Green and White 


Edges already 
finished, width 23 


inches, 75 cents 
—<=F the yard. 
MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 


159 East 51 Street New York City 
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INTERIOR 

DECORATING }} 
at Home 


Y D. Start Now. No 
QUICK,EAS METHO —specialartistic 
ability needed. Practical Course prepared by 
expert decorators quickly qualifies you. Learn 
at bome in spare time. Progress is surprisingly 
rapid. Every step clear and simple to follow. 

orate your own home—start a pr 
get re. paid working for others in ful 

op to $200 a week. Get our FREE IL: 

TED Write at once stating whether for bat in- 
terested in decorating for home use, cultural value or as 
a profession. 

National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 77, 119 West 57th St., New York City 


sh 


| 








| additional cost. 
| by express collect, 
| $6.75. — FLora McDona_p, INc., 
| 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 


The one in 
and 


shade, if any at all. 
Figure 13 is so summery 


| cheerful—creamy parchment 


painted with spry little birds and 
minute flowers. It is bound with 
silver at top and bottom and 
banded with color, .practically 





FiG. 13 


any shade you wish. The red was 
very dashing, | thought. As for 
size, the shade photographed was 
8” in diameter, about the sort one 
usually buys for a small glass 
lamp, and 63” deep. You may, 
of course, secure a larger size at 
Packed to send 
the price is 


LIGHT and easy to move, durable 
and practical, attractive and inex- 
pensive, is this enameled metal 
table shown in Figure 14. Just as 


| indoors a flock of small tables 
| makes both you and your guests 





more comfortable, so outdoors a 
table of some sort within reaching 
distance of every chair allows 
everyone to read, smoke, or drink 
tea with ease. The handle on this 
table is a great convenience, as 
you can imagine, as is also the 
fact that a little rain now and then 
will do the finish no harm. It is 
15”’ in diameter and 213” high, 
32” to the top of the handle. It 


FIG. 14 


comes in red, orange, yellow, or 
green and costs, packed ready to 
send by express collect, $5.75. — 
Jane Wuite LonspAce, 314 East 
57th Street, N. Y.C. 


THERE ’S only one way to have 
good iced drinks and that is to 
have plenty of ice in them. Hot 
weather necessitates a good deal 


CHILDREN’S FURNITURE 





SPECIAL 
Stick Willow chair with waterproof chintz 
cushions—for child up to twelve years. . . 
$26. crated. 
Cuttings of chintzes on request. 





215 EAST S7tw ST. NEW YORK 








Delicious Crystal- Fruit 


Luscious marma- 
lade of orange, 
grapefruit and 
kumquat sealed in 
a grapefruit can- 
died whole. Ideal 
for gifts, prizes, etc. 
1 lb. size $1; large 
size $1.75 postpaid. 
FREE: Half-pound 
of Crystal-Peel 
(appetizing strips of candied shell) 
with each $1.75 order. Sample of 
peel 10c. Order Yours Now! 


Florida Natural Products Co. 
Box 1133-B Tampa, Fla. 



































Lovely Blue Pottery Vase 


It is all hand-turned 
by a highly skilled 
mountaineer potter, 
and glazed in a lovely 
shade of blue. Makes 
ideal bridge gift. 7” 
high. No. C-7 sent 
postpaid for $1.45. 


The 
Treasure Chest 
Asheville, N. C. 

















The Exeter Galleries 


Antiques Works of Art 
179 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 














Genuine Reed Furniture 


We are constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture, and Decorative Fabrics. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
IRON GARDEN FURNITURE 


Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists 
in Sun- eaunag 
urnishings 


‘The REED SHQP Inc. 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Imported 
Decorative 
Fabrics 


Henry C. Meyer 
Furniture Studio 


119 East 34th Street 
New York City 
Quality Furniture unfinished, or finished 


to match your color scheme. Consult us 
on your furniture wants, we can help you. 











ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


TABLE LAMP 
Highest Workmanship $15.00 


© Ready for installation 
Send for illustrations 


Wrought Metal Art Works 
Post Office Box 347 
Wei tnietAee New York, N. Y. 














THE 
LITTLE KITCHEN GARDEN 


By Dorothy Giles 
One of the Little Garden Series 
An Atlantic Book - $1.75 







How to cultivate a small 
but productive plot for 
flowers and fruits, as 
well as vegetables. 


< ee 
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INDIA NUMDAHS 


FOR BEDROOMS, SU pero. 
BAT: ers 
Base of ango’ 3” hair— A hand 
embraldensa 8 ig ph tterns at Kash- 
mere, India. No two alike. Backgrounds 
white, black, camel, or grey. 
Size 4’x6’ $10.50 
= vf x4 $6.00 
oe postage 
or money refunded if 
not pleased 





Rugs on 


INDIA RUG COMPANY 
71 Main Street West Orange, N. J. 














Decorative Decalcomania 
Transfers 
For Furniture, Screens, Doors, Lamp Shades, etc. 
New 24-Page Catalog in Colors 
Showing 800 Artistic Designs— 
Flowers, Fruits, Birds, Ships; Colonial, Japanese 
and Juvenile Figures; Conventional and Modern- 
istic; Pantry Labels and Alphabets—will be sent 
for 25c. 
L. C. WELLS 
Dept. H97, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 








Pewter 


Rare old models have been exactly 
reproduced in Old Colony Pewter. 


Write for attractive illustrated catalog 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


-G Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 





of replenishing, and the pewter- 
bucket ice tub in Figure 15 makes 
an excellent source of supply. It 
is of generous size without being 
awkward, 6” in diameter at the 
top and 33” deep. And it has a 
false bottom with drainage holes 


FIG. 15 


so that the ice doesn’t stand in 
water. It has the advantage 
over glass of looking more tidy 
as the ice melts, and the two han- 
dles make it easy to pass around. 








Altogether it’s the kind of thing 
that, once used, seems a most 
essential piece of equipment. It 
is quite heavy, with a nice soft 
finish, and has horizontal bands 
and vertical markings to carry 
out the bucket idea. Postpaid, 
the. price is $8.00. — WILLIAM 
Wise AND Son, INc., 440 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


THE finish of this mahogany table 
of Hepplewhite inspiration (Figure 
16) is truly beautiful, with all the 
patina of an eighteenth-century 
piece. The table is not an exact 
reproduction, because, while it 
is like a card table, it is without 
the extra folded leaf. For present- 
day use in a hall, or as a serving 
table in a dining-room, this seems 
a more convenient form. It is 
all handmade with mortised joints, 
the legs extend to the top, and 
the apron is inserted through them 






































The 
Little Garden 
for 
Little Money 


By Kate Brewster 


$1.75 at all booksellers 





An Atlantic Book 








* TODHUNTER « 


Workers in Metal 
119 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





LETTER BOXES 

and DOOR KNOCKERS 
Attractive designs at moderate prices 

Knockers from $7.00, Letter Boxes from $9.50 


Illustrations upon request 












































INTERIOR 


DECORATION 





SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in 
selecting and assembliag 
period and modern furuni- 
ture color schemes, drap- 
eries, lamp shades, wall 
treatments, etc. Faculty of 
leading New York decora- 
tors. Personal assistance 
throughout. Cultural or 
Professional Courses. 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start July 8th...Send for Catalog 5R 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once...Send for Catalog 5L 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION } 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 








LTT TTI CTT TS 
— FURNITURE 


Bedside table, un- 
painted, $19.50. 
Modern lamp, finished 
any color with hand 
decorated parchment 
shade, complete, 
$16.50. 


COLORTONE FURNITURE SHOPS, INK. 
ISB LEXINGTON AVENUE NYC 


UNPAINTED OR FINISHED TO YOUR ORDER 
icaitaciieeeeemenmsemnimasioneteeentantie tatenendenieta aia 


The Charm of 
Brass! 




















Reproduction of old- 
fashioned Brass oil 
lamp with chimney, 
fitted electrically. 
Parchment 


it pas- 
tel colors, in quaint . 
colonial decoration. 














Height 1034” $550 POSTPAID 
Satisfaction Guaranteed Folder on Request 


TREASURE TRAIL 
51 West 23rd St. New York 











FAIRYLAND GARDEN FIGURES 


Gnomes, Toadstools, Tree- 
trunks, Mushrooms. 


Send 10 cents for illustrations “Q.”" 
FAIRYLAND CO. 
793 Ne. Oak Drive, Bronx, N.Y.C, 
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THE FLYING CLOUD 
Quaint 
color, by A 
Cloud, built by Donald McKay 
in 1851. 

Framed attractively in gilt, with 
black and*gold glass mat (let- 


aeptecion of water 
. C. Edwards, of Flying 


tered). Outside measure 28% X 
22”. Price $30.00. 

Available in black and gilt frame 
(no mat) $20.00. Unframed $12.00 


Send for circular C-1 illus- 


trating Flying Cloud, Game 
Cock and Westward Ho. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
Arlington, Mass. and 
4 Park Square, Boston 








The Sculpture 


and Sculptors of the 
Greeks 
By Gisela M. A. Richter 


Curator, Department of Classical Art, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City. 


A new and novel presentment of Greek 
sculpture profusely illustrated. The sub- 
ject is studied from various aspects—the 
human figure, the head, drapery, animals, 
composition, technique, and the treatment 
of relief. A large section is devoted to a 
consecutive study of the known Greek 
sculptors. 
Edition limited to 500 copies. 
750 illustrations. Price $35.00. 


Yale University Press 


New Haven, Connecticut 














Handwrought Iron 
Plant Stand 


Overall height 50’’. 
Overall width 23”. In- 
side Diam. of pot rings, 
5%”. ree finishes: old 
iron, black and silver- 
tone, green and rust. 
Crated for express, 
$29.00. 


Flera MacDonald, Inc. 
(Eleanor Frazer) 
Interior Decoration 
39 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 








Delicious 
MAPLE SYRUP, SUGAR AND CREAM 


Bushwillie Farm 


Rutland, Vermont 











EARLY AMERICAN REPRODUCTIONS 
Send 10c for booklet 
C.R. HOOD & COMPANY 





31 Newbury St. Boston, Massachusetts 








| mahogany, 
| one piece, this is something you 


in such a way as to hold the whole 
table very firmly. Made of solid 
with the top all in 


can hand down to your grand- 
children with pride. The few 


| details, such as the beading, are 
| excellent. 


The top is 16” x 34”, 
and over all the height is 29”. 
Packed ready to ship by express 
collect, the price is $50.00. — 
BENJAMIN FERBER, 666 Lexington 


Avenue, N. Y. C. 


EVERY piece in this pottery tea 
set, Figure 17, can boast of being 
new in shape, different from the 
conventionalized patterns, but 


FIG. 17 


new without being bizarre. The 
teapot and sugar bowl flare de- 
cidedly, as does the pitcher, and 
the cups, on firm bases, flare too. 
Even the saucers and plates are 
unusual in the way they are 
moulded, with a rim which curves 
upward rather than out. In a 
pinky terra cotta with bands of 
red, yellow, blue, and black, it is 
stunning, and [| liked it not one 








whit less in the green and in the 
yellow-cream, both with the 
colored bands. One knows at a 
glance that the German potters 
who made it gave it the same 
thought and care they would have 
lavished on something many times 
as costly. There are twenty-one 
pieces in the set, which includes 
six cups and saucers and six tea 
plates. It might, therefore, for a 
small week-end house, form a 
nucleus which, with the addition 
of a few pieces, would be sufficient 
for semi-picnic meals. The price 
is interesting, $15.00 packed, 
ready to ship by express collect. — 
Lorp AND TayLor, Fifth Avenue 
and 38th Street, N. Y.C. 


OF hand-blown glass are the 
French fish place-card holders (see 
Figure 18), exquisite little things 
with fine details of fins and tails, 
and most appropriate for the sea- 
son whether or not one is within 
sight of the ocean. This year fish 
are enjoying the popularity in- 
herited from ships and dogs. The 
clear crystal ones are perhaps the 
smartest, but green, blue, and light 
amber are also to be had. Begin 


FIG. 18 








PEWTER 


WEDDING GIFTS 


MAN is judged by 

the presents he 
gives. They reveal his 
character, his taste, his 
social position. Pewter is 
expressive of sound 
judgment, individuality, 
and good form. 


aN) 


The Society of 


RTS & CRAFT 
9 PARK STREET, BOSTON 











AFTER OLD WATERFORD 


In aquamarine, salmon pink, crystal, green 
or amber aigss. Rolled-edge bow! for fruit or 
flowers $1.25. 

Per dozen: — Cocktails $3.00. Iced Teas 
$4.00. Sherberts $4.00. Goblets $5.00. Finger 
Bowls with plates $6.50.. Express extra 


EAGLESTON SHOP, INC. 


Hyannis, Mass. 



































SOMETHING NEW IN 
CLOSET FIXTURES 


ODERNIZE your Clothes Closets 
by installing the newly-per= 
fected space-saving “ 
Bars and Hangers, which can be 
swung, turned right or left, 
tucked into a corner, trans= 
ferred to your “ 
tion’ Wardrobe Trunk, 
etc.. You arecordially 
invited to see our 
exhibit—or send 
for booklet... 
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Innovation 


Innova= 








Created and Patented by 


INNOVATION TRUNK CO. 


10 EAST 47th STREET. NEW YORK 











INTERIOR, DECORATION 


PROFESIONAL COURSES 
ng at 


PRACTICAL. ‘AND. CULTURAL 
COURSES 





July 1, 1929 
Summer S at the B Studios 
Resident, Correspondence, and Travel 
ivis' ions 
Catalogue on request 
Boston School of Interior Decoration 
Architectural Design 


234 Clarendon S Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: "Kenmore 4320 








Now it can be done with 


TROWEED 


This combination trowel and 
weeder is the latest joy for the 
garden lover. 80c prepaid. 
FARM AnD GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








* BOSTON FOLK INDUSTRIES 
Skillfully Mended 
Linens Brocades Embroideries 


FLORENCE A. CHASE 
15 Fayette Street Boston, Mass. 














The LITTLE 
GARDEN Books 
They are nine in number, and 
pc flower lover or practical 
A A Present or prospective 
S should rie the entire set, $1. ” 
* each at all booksellers. 
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The one true friend she has 


You probably can't imagine yourself in this 
woman's predicament — yet the possibility is 
far from being remote. 

Not so many years ago she burst upon 
Chicago like a blazing star. In the rich homes 
of the Gold Coast, violins played long and 
lights burned late in her honor. She counted 
her friends by the hundreds, her suitors by 
the dozens. Assuredly she would marry bril- 
liantly and live well. 


Yet today she is rather a pathetic figure 
despite her wealth and her charm. Old ac- 
quaintances seldom call and she makes few 
new ones. Of all old friends only her bird 
seems true. Only he is always glad to see her. 

How unfortunate that a minor defect can 
alter the course of human life. 


Winning new users by thousands. Listeri 
Tooth e. The large tube 25¢. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the damn- 
ing, unforgivable, social fault. It doesn’t an- 
nounce its presence to its victims. Conse- 
quently it is the last thing people suspect 
themselves of having — but it ought to be the 


prt. 


For halitosis is a definite daily threat to all. 
And for very obvious, reasons, physicians 
explain. So slight a matter as a decaying 
tooth may cause it. Or an abnormal condition 
of the gums. Or fermenting food particles 
skipped by the tooth brush. Or minor nose 
and throat infection. Or excesses of eating, 
drinking and smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk and 
minimize it by the regular use of full strength 
Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. 


Listerine quickly checks halitosis because 
Listerine is an effective antiseptic and germi- 
cide* which immediately strikes at the cause 
of odors. Furthermore, it is a powerful de- 
odorant, capable of overcoming even the 
scent of onion and fish. 


Always keep Listerine handy. It is better 
to be safe than snubbed. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


7 7 7 

Full strength Listerine is so safe it may be used 
in any body cavity, yet so powerful it kills 
even the stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) and 
M. Aureus (pus) germs in 15 seconds. We 
could not make this statement unless we were 
prepared to prove it to the entire satisfaction 
of the medical profession and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. 


LISTERINE 
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PEWTER 
for the YACHT 


Have you selected the pewterware 
for your Country House, Camp, or 
Yacht? For table or decorative use, 
its possibilities are tremendous. 





Illustrated: Pewter 
Bowl and Plate 


Reproductions of 
Old London 
Ship Pewter 


with the engraved 
sailing ship as on the 
English originals. 

Our illustrated booklet 
“Pewter in Old and 
New Designs” will be 
sent on request. 





For other literature, kindly specify your 
particular interest 


GEBELEIN 


Silversmiths 


79 Chestnut Street 
Foot of Beacon Hill 


Shipments postpaid 


Boston 


Retail only 








MADE BY THE BLIND 


= & sa 


35” x $2” 
WHAT EVERY BABY NEEDS 


This lovely handwoven crib spread in fine 
mercerized delft blue cotton, light blue, 
and pink, with adorable bunnies in white. 
$4.75 postpaid. 

BLINDCRAFT SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 

















Old Peasant Chair 


Sturdily hand wrought in 

pino wood with heavily 

braided rush seat, this old 

chair was imported to give a 

distinctive touch to the 

porch or sun room, 

$35. Crating & Express extra 
FLORENCE NESMITH 

78 Chestnut St. 138 Market St. 


Boston, Mass. well, Mass. 
Lunch, Tea, Supper, Served at The Open Door 








2?” long, they support very neatly 
the cards which rest in tiny glass 
prongs at the back. Including 
cards, which are of course re- 
placeable, packed and delivered, 
they cost $4.00 for a set of four, 
7.50 for a set of eight, and $11.25 
dozen. You may order them 
all in one color, or in an attractive 
variety, although a specific as- 
sortment cannot be guaranteed. 
These are quite the most alluring 
things I’ve seen in some time 
when they are set around in 
places at a_ table. — DANIEL’s 
Den, Hyannis, Massachusetts. 





DID you ever try the effect of 
deep gleaming blue glass with 
your pewter? You cannot imagine 
a more beautiful combination — 
there is something in each that 
lends richness to the other. Some 
blue glass seems a bit expensive for 
the summer time, when so many 
people use pewter exclusively, 
but this in Figure 19, while of an 


| exceptionally good color, is priced 


very low. The goblet, sherbert, 





FIG. 


iced tea, and water glasses are all 
35 cents each, while the finger 
bowls are 50 cents each. The 
shapes are all good, and are not 
those most easily broken, which is 
a comfort when they may be used 
out of doors. The prices include 
packing, but not shipping, which 
will be by express collect. — 
SopHYE KAFTEN, 679 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 


CHARACTER CLOTH is the 
name given to a finely woven 
gingham made by the students 
of a mission school in Korea. 
It is so called because the purpose 
of the whole enterprise is to 
develop character in the Korean 
student workers, and the mate- 
rials manufactured are sold on a 
‘character basis’ —that is, the 
best possible product at the lowest 
possible price. This cotton has a 
natural silky finish, and not only 
wears indefinitely, but will neither 
fade nor shrink. It makes at- 
tractive and serviceable summer 
curtains, cushion coverings, and 
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THIS sconce 
of hand deco- 
rated tin, is 
available in 
either ver- 
milion and 
gold, jade 
greenand gold, 
or coach yel- 
low and blue. 


$9.50 





No. 10558 


There is a chandelier to match 
this sconce. It has five lights 
and is suitable for a small din- 
ing room. 


Bigelow Kennard &Co. Inc. 
Jewelers and Silversmiths 
Lighting Fixtures 


511 Washington St., B » Mass. 











Gopy of 
Old 
Looking- 
Glass 


MAHOGANY 


Over-all size 
20” x 42" 


Price $10 


os HUNGERFORD 
East Haddam Connecticut 














BELLE BREHMER’S 
Home Made Vermont Candy, Rutland, Vt. 
A combination of Maple Sugar and Nuts. A 
trial will convince you of its deliciousness, $1.50 
a pound postpaid. 




















Family Portraits 
Restored Reproduced 


ce them Reproduced Privately in 


Bie ‘CopleyPrints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded pho- 

tographs, tintypes, snapshots, etc. 
Send for Free Portrait Circular 

CURTIS & CAMERON, Dept. A-23, 221 Columbus Av.,Boston 








FOR SOLID COMFORT — THE 
SOLITAIRE TABLE 
Send for folder 


Chas. Hall, Inc., 3 East 40th St., N. Y. 
Solitaire Table Co., Saybrook, Conn. 














The ARISTOCRAT of the 
Letter Box Family 
A New Mail Receiver in 
ART BRONZE by 


CORBIN 


In its design, a pleasing touch of the Colonial 
to lend charm and grace. In material and work- 
manship, an obvious quality and fineness. 
Truly, an accessory of usefulness and beauty 
for the more distinctive home. Constructed 
throughout of heavy gauge sheet bronze 
sharply embossed, with glass window. Regu- 
larly furnished in Statuary Medium or Natural 
Finish. Made in any standard finish on special 
order. 
Send for descriptive folder 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK CO. 


lhe American Hardware Corporation Successor 


New Britain, Conn. 


LET US RESTORE 


that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, ieee Dew- 
ter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 


38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 








MAGPIE TREASURE BOXES 
Unusual gift oxes, appropriate for 
voyage, birthdays or convalescence. 

to 10 years — $2.00 and up 
MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
32 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 


bon 

















YE OLDE HOUSE ANTIQUES 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
FURNITURE; CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
39 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 








THE SMALLER AMERICAN HOUSE 


By Ethel B. Power 
Editor of House Beautiful 


Photographs and plans of 
54 outstanding small houses 


$3.00 at all booksellers 


THE 
LITTLE 
GARDEN 


by 
Mrs. Francis King 





An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
published by Little, Brown and Company. 


$1.75 at all booksellers 
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Reproduction from a color photograph of El Contento, the estate of Warren Wright, Golf, Illinois, by Wilfred O. Floing 
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a A science, a philosophy, an ideal 


HON. EVANS WOOLLEN 

GREENWICH, CONN 
TREE ASSOCIATION 

ERLANGER COTTON MILLS 


Most people have had an instinctive love of | Only occasionally is a man permitted to give 
nature, even before the time when “the groves _ the worlda newidea. John Davey did more than 





PTR 


MICHAEL F. CUDAHY rere God’s first temples.” “w seeme : . . : 
were God’s first temples.” But few seemed to ; » created : ; , ‘ , 
Sadana Geet Fae BOARD I Te this. He created a philosophy, built around his 
SIR THOMAS TATE realize that trees were actually living, breathing _ new science and based on the essential principle 
RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL things and subject to disease and death. More that the tree is a living, breathing organism. 


ROBERT BACON FARM : 
RUTH DEAN particularly, no one ever dreamed that anything 


~ wy c . i } ic , > } y var ‘ rres sas 
C. SIDNEY SHEPARD ES a a EI To him this whole thing became a great ideal. 


pte : Under his forceful and devoted leadership there 
Then John Davey came into the world; and “ . . 
’ ‘ was developed a system of principles in practice 
because he was an unusual lover of nature, he eid ; ; 
; ‘eral : and conduct, of business and professional ethics. 
chose to acquire training in horticulture. 





No man can continue in the Davey Organiza- 
tion, although John Davey has been dead six 
years, unless he remains true to the science, the 
philosophy and the ideals of the founder. You 
can trust Davey Tree Surgeons. They will do 
only those things that ought to be done in your 


Before his time trees were more or less gen- 
erally the victims of neglect and often of abuse. 
John Davey conceived a great idea; he studied 
the sciences to provide a basis for his theories, 
and then worked out a systematic method of 
treating trees to save them. This was nearly a 





half century ago. interest. 
JOHN DAVEY 
ce ey ~ THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 265 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
Father of Tree Surgery : : Se. , ; ; ilies i! g rine ine : 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office Branch Offices: New York; Boston; Providence, R.1.; Hartford, Conn.; Stamford, Conn.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Albany; M ntreal; Rochester; Buff tlo; Toronto; 
Philadelphia; Baltimore; Washington; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta; Pittsburgh; Cleveland; Toledo; Columbus; Cincinnati; Louisville; New Orleans; Indianapolis; 


Detroit; Grand Rapids; Chicago; Minneapolis; St. Louis; Kansas City 
Send for local representative to exa 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, President and General Manager 


ne your trees without cost or obligation 
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Historically, Raleigh probably never set eyes on Pocahontas, the 
Indian princess.. bul it seems fitting to show the New World offer- 
ing the Old World its most gratifying of botanical achievements. 
For after this pretty exchange, certainly the rest is history 





‘ \A LEIGH was the name of a gentleman- 
iy 

| adventurer.@-a\oHe made tobacco popular. 
Raleigh is now the name of a new... a boldly original 


and an altogether — cigarette ./ | ms | ) WENTY 


ENTS 


PLAIN — OR TIPPED 


BROWN avd WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION 
Louiwrlle, Kentucky 
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FOR YOUR COMFORT’S SAKE 


This delightful little ottoman will prove 
useful as well as ornamental. You will 
want at least one. Does it not suggest 
itself, too, as a gift to a valued friend? It 
is made of Mahogany — length, 17”; 
width, 14”; height, 10’. Upholstered in 
denim, $15.00; in coverlet material, 
$16.50, f.o.b. our studios. We can make 
it in sizes to suit your own hand made 
coverings at a slight extra cost. 


Would you like a copy of our 
catalogue? It will be sent on re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents, coin or 
Stamps. 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INC. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Authentic, hand made Reproductions of 
Antiques 














INTERESTING 


LIGHTING }} 
FIXTURES 


BY 
JAMES R_ MARSH 
Essex FertsNJ 


Cotomiac, Encrisn, SPanisn, 
ETC. MODERATELY PRICED 
CATALOG ON REQUEST ~ WHOLESALE RETAIL 


No.259-#822 
PULL CHAIN- #19 EXTRA 
IN MONEL METAL PEWTER 

FINISH. WILL NOT RUST 
OF ingh x68 wide x 3'proj. 
COLONIAL ENcusn 
on Mopern Rooms 














Graceful 
Clear Crystal 
Boat Bowl 
hollow base 
12” long, 6” high 
$6.00 each 


f.0.b.our temporary address 


Edgewater Park, N.J. 
THE FUGUET’S ANTIQUE SHOP 





bedspreads, and is also an ideal 
material for children’s dresses as 
well as for summer frocks. It 
comes in many soft and gay 
shades in plain colors and baby 
checks and may also be had in 
multicolor plaids and _ stripes; 
a sample card will be sent on 
request. The gingham is 30” 
wide and costs 50 cents a yard, 
shipped prepaid anywhere in 
the United States. — Mrs. R. G. 
VANCE, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


SUMMER days are warm, but 
summer nights are, if one is lucky 
enough to be at the shore or in 
the country, often unbelievably 
cool. Old-fashioned calico quilts 
filled with wool folded at the foots 
of the beds not only are gay bed- 
room furnishings but also are on 
hand to supply that welcome 
extra warmth whenever the tem- 
perature drops. The one in 
Figure 20 shows the small-pat- 
terned oil print in a light blue, 
and it comes also in yellow, rose, 
dark blue, and tan. The yellow 
and black 


and tan have tiny red 





figures, — you are probably famil- 
iar with these calicoes, — and the 
quilts come with matching or con- 
trasting bindings. At the very 
low price of $10.75 each, postpaid, 
they are, needless to say, machine 
stitched and bound. They are 
full size, 70’ x 78’. In ordering 
it is best to designate a second 


choice of color. — WALPOLE 
BroTHErS, INc., 587 Bovlston 
Street, Boston. 

WHEN you have been, or when 


you feel certain that you are going 
to be, delightfully entertained for 
an all too short week-end by a 
very charming hostess, it does 
seem entirely too banal to send 
her flowers such as she probably 
has in her own garden, fruit that 
she must have in her own pantry, 
or just candy. For such occasions 
there are very special Hostess 
packages, tied up in a simple but 
intriguing manner and priced in a 
sliding scale. You may pay $6.00 
and get a good-sized box of deli- 
cious Swiss caraway-seed crack- 
ers, brown, crisp, and _ salty, 
wrapped in silver paper, a silver 
box of stuffed dates such as you 
never ate before, and a sugar- 
coated honey cake or Lebkuchen 
packed a green tin box —all 
tied up together. For $8.00 vou 
get the dates, the Swiss crackers, 
hard peppermints done up to look 
like radishes, and southern mints 
in colors moulded to look like 
flowers or chocolate orange leaves 
—all wrapped in silver with a 
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cA Valentine Reproduction 


Colonial 
Mahogany 
Rocker 


No. 341 





Period 1780. “‘Goose Neck” pattern, which 
was very popular in Virginia. Copied from 
original in our collection. Built of finest 
grade of mahogany, hand-carved. All hair 
filled. Very comfortable. Covered in tapes- 
try or velour. Samples on request. 


Price $58.50 


Portfolio of 175 True Reproductions sent 
postpaid for $1.00 


Photographs of desired Antiques mailed 
upon request 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 
—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 








Prison Handicraft Shop 


*‘Help for Prisoners"’ 
117 S. 19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAG RUGS 


Woven tightly 
on handlooms 
in fast colors 
which will stand 
frequent laun- 
dering. 

Price 

POSTPAID 


$2.25 


























ROME HAUL 


The book made me curious 
about the Erie Canal, and eager 
to undertake a tour on what re- 
mains of it. Show boats have 
been given a new lease of life; 
the drama of our fathers re- 
sponds to the Morley pulmotor 
in Hoboken. Why not make a 
literary tour of the Erie? We 
submit the idea, free of royal- 
ties, to Clara Laughlin. 
HARRY HANSEN 
in the New York World 


ROME HAUL 


$2.50 at all booksellers 


Antiques and Reproductions in Brass, 
Copper, Pewter and Iron 


No. HC524—The sheen of Pewret 
plicity of Colonial times makes this 
water pitcher a piece that is unique 


¥ quart capacity. 





wrought in the sim- 
“Paul Revere" 
and unusual, 2 


$8.75 


Mail orders receive prompt attention 


B. PALE SCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware’ 
22 Allen Street 


New York City 
Send!for Catalog H14 


Flower Bowl and Holder 
of Blue Mountain Pottery 


Every lover of flow- 
ers will “love” this 
Bowl and Holder of 
hand-turned moun- 
tain Pottery, fin- 
ished in a be: autiful 
blue Shade. No. 
C-25. Size 7”: Sent 
postpaid for si. 85 


LOG CABIN INDUSTRIES [.0. Box M33 














School ot Horticulture 
forWomen 
Courses in Floriculture, Landscape De- 
sign, Fruit Growing, Poultry, etc. Two 
Year Diploma Course begins September 18. 
Excellent positions open to geaduates. 
Short Summer Course, Aug. 1 to 29. 
Address 
Mrs. James Bush-Brown, Director 
Box B, Ambler, Pa. 

















IRIS 
IN THE 
LITTLE 

GARDEN 


By Ella Porter McKinney 


Anenthusiastic book, 
the fruit of a brilliant 
experience in iris 
growing. 


$1.75 at all booksellers 
An Atlantic Book 





BALL-HAND-MADE 
BRASSES 


equal best originals in 
hand-workmanship, de- 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness 
of antique colur. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog. 

WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 2. West-Chester, Pa. 

















GOLD FISH Imported Japanese, Chi- 

nese and American fish 

Aquarium plants, castles, shells and supplies 

We make artistic aquariums suitable for beauti 

ful homes, conservatories, the or a etc. 
Illustraied circular 

Pioneer Aquarium Works, Mactan: Wis. 
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ICE BUCKET and TRAY 
Sold through the better gift shops or mailed 
direct to you upon a $10. 00: (Postage 
of money order for . Prepaid) 
Serve ice for the table, or place your sum- 
mer drinks in the bucket for cooling. A 
great convenience wherever hospitality is 
observed. 

The tray when not used with the bucket 
makes a beautiful service tray for general 
use. 

This new 





Art Craft Ware combination is 
made from the super-metal Hyb-Lum - 

a brilliant, silver-like alloy, nearly 's inch 
thick. It is light as aluminum, muc 

stronger than aluminum and practically 
non-tarnishing. 

Handles of bakelite; may be had in red, 
green or black. 


ART CRAFT WARE STUDIOS 
325 S. Liberty St., Jackson, Michigan 








4‘ EDITION READY 
$1.00 


for this 

Book on 

Period 
Furniture 
Styles !! 


Hundreds of House Beautiful readers have 
bought this concise, authentic, easy-to- 
read history of period furniture. Contains 
156 pages, 30 chapters and 250 illustra- 





tions. An excellent handbook for students 
or furniture lovers. Endorsed by experts. 
Price barely covers production § costs. 
Handsomely printed and bound. Nice 
enough for any library. Fourth large 


printing now ready. $1.00 post paid 


Century Furniture Co. 
54-G Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








bunch of silver grapes and gauze 
ribbon. For $10.50 you get the 
Swiss crackers, the Lebkuchen, 
chocolate orange leaves, southern 
mints, dates, and radishes, all 
wrapped like the $8.00 package. 
I have tasted every one of these 
things and found them most orig- 
inal and edible. The prices include 
postage. — PLAYLAND G1FT SHop, 
686 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


CHRISTMAS is the time we 
usually get our new baggage and 
summer is the time we really need 
it, and there’s no reason at all 
why anybody would n’t feel she 
needed the suitcase with fittings 
pictured in Figure 22. The fit- 








tings, vou see, are pewter, and are 
cunningly designed not only to 
fit into the suitcase to use when 
traveling, but also to adorn vour 
dressing table at home. As dis- 
plaved, there is a mirror, comb, 
clothes brush, two small contain- 
ers for creams, and two bottles 
with pewter tops in a case of the 
same metal. That in itself is a 
feature. And then the bag itself 
is extremely attractive, of smooth 
black cowhide, with nickel locks 
and a snappy lining of black and 
white taffeta in small checks. It 
measures 20” long and 18” wide. 
It will be sent express collect on 
receipt of $54.50. — R. H. Macy 
AND Company, Broadway and 


34th Street, Me ie. 








as your own name. 

A Blue Parrot card table, 
hand-monogramed in gold. 

Black Leatherette moire 
top: frame and legs in 
choice of: green and gold, 
black and gold, or red and 
gold, at $10.00. 

Top enameled fn antique 
green, frame and legs to 
match, $15.00. 

Expressage extra, ship- 

ping weight, fifteen pounds. 

Send check or money order 
THE BLUE PARROT GIFT 

1549-51 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Ill. 


SHOP 











Navajo Indian Rugs 


One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool 
throughout. A few prices and sizes. Postage 
prepaid. 
27” = 45”, #23. 50 48” x 80, $37.50 
40” x 60”, 22.50 60” x 96”, 65.00 
R. M. AT Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 32-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 








Picturesque Imported Basque Linen Luncheon 

sets in stripes and plaids $9.50 per set. Bags $3.00 

eaclt. Send for geome folder — samples. 
CASSARD, Import 

1429 Milton se ., S.E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























Learnto bea 





4t Home—By Mail 


S of fering remarkable 


8 opportunities to both 
wtinen and women. Ex 
perts earn $50 to $200 
a week. Some students 
pay for course from fees 
earned while studying. 


Wi vite today for details. 


Big fees; pleasant health 
ful work; a dignified, un 
crowded profession 














Combined with National 
st hool of Landscape Design 
15 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, Ia. 












ANY COLOR COMBINATION 
Made toorder. Fresh new rags. $2.50 per yard. 
Also room-sized hooked rugs, stair runners and 
bath sets. 

SHIRLEY KNOCHE 
Bois d'Arc Farm Gilman, Illinois 











Is Your Bathroom 
On a par with Your Parlor? 


Today, 
bathroom modernization, 
plumbing and Concealed Toilets. 


Why not install a 


wadlell 





and add that final touch of refinement which 
will bring YOUR bathroom on a par with 


the rest of your home? 


Designs and colors to match any decoration 


scheme. 


Ask your plumber or write for 
portfolio of beautiful designs. 


KILLZUN, 


in homes of refinement, the trend is 
color, 





INC. 


2943 TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO ALL 


toward 
concealed 














REGAL TYPE, No. 384 CX. 
White $52.50. Colored $57.50. 
Other styles: $20.00 to $185.00. 
PRICES F.O.B. FACTORY 








Portfolio of 
HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 
HOMES 


REVISED and enlarged Port- 
folio of House Beautiful 
Homes is now ready and will be 
sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
This includes small houses of 
various types and materials, of 
which we have working drawings 
and specifications for sale. Our 
free bulletin describing our indi- 
vidual service will be sent with 
this or separately if you desire. 


The Home Builders’ 
Service Bureau 


8 Arlington Street Boston 
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and how 
Iron Fireman 


is available for your home... 








THEIRO 


Automatic 





Iron Fireman heating engineers are busy 
making installations in thousands of homes 
throughout the United States and Canada 


NO DOUBT you have wanted to know more about 
this new idea of automatic heating, which your friends 
have been talking about. Their statements about all- 
winter relief from constant furnace tending hold vital 
interest for you. And you want to know how your furnace 
can give you the conveniences and savings of automatic coal heat. 

This announcement of the new Iron Fireman De Luxe is your 
answer. For now the same wonderful Iron Fireman automatic 
coal burner, which for years has been making such substantial 
heating savings in apartments, hotels, office buildings, schools, 
factories of every description—is available for your home. 

Iron Fireman De Luxe brings you fuel economies similar to those 
which thousands of enthusiastic industrial users are obtaining. 
It brings you *‘ Forced Underfiring’’—the scientific way of burning 
coal. It is practical, absolutely safe . . . designed and finished in 
the smart modern style, especially for fine homes. And it is 
automatic... starts itself in the morning. . . fires itself. . . requires 
but a minimum of attention. 

The Iron Fireman can be installed in any kind of home furnace, 
either old or new. Get in touch with your local Iron Fireman 
organization. They will be glad to examine your furnace and tell 
you how to secure the greatest possible comfort at lowest cost. 
Literature mailed free on request. Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, Portland - Cleveland - St. Louis. 





TRON Fireman MaNnuracturinG Company, 
Portland, Oregon 





Send booklet, ‘‘Luxurious Automatic Coat Heatinc Now an 
Economy,"’ which tells all about the Iron Fireman for homes. 
- H. B.-7 
Name— ieee ois 
Address 





© 19291.F.M. Co. 
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Coal Burner 








THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 








The Homebuilders Guide | 


|A Glossary of 


Building Terms & Materials 

















This 
Valuable 
Book 
10 cents 





Things Som waght to knew 
tenet conemme ad w inden 























“Ghings you ought to know 
about Gasement Windows 


It tells you how to have the greatest con- 
venience and comfort with your casement 
windows. 

Profusely illustrated. Also gives a com- 
plete description of Win-Dor Casement 
Operators, which enable you to swing 
your Casements without opening your 
screens—the most important feature for 
your casements to possess. Write for 
this book today, enclosing ro¢ in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
402-D North Wood Street, Chicago 








BEAUTIFUL 
MEXICAN 
HARDWOODS 
Amapa 
Huanacastle 
Spanish Cedar 
Imported from the 
Tropics of Mexico 
Discriminating home builders 
whose tastes favor beauty and 
distinction in Interior Finish 
may now obtain delivery of 


these rich woods direct from 
the Tropics. 


Cabinet Work, 
Hand Carving- 
made according to your designs 


Samples of woods free on request 


ROY & TITCOMB, Inc. 
NOGALES, ARIZONA 














DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful 
book of home plans ever published. 224 pages, 
nearly 600 ii'ustrations of floor plans, photos 
and approximete cost to build — of medium 
cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows and 
two-family dwellings, an ideal reference 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a descrip- 
tion of each postpaid for $3. New book of 60 
nifty plans of medium-cost English and Ameri- 
can Colonial homes $1, or both books for $3.50. 
Complete plans and specifications as low as $10. 
You cannot afford to build until you have seen 
this book, it may save you hundreds of dollars. 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORNIA 


A 48-page booklet of photographs and floor plans of 

homes of Spanish influence designed by leading ar- 
chitects of Southern California. 3 ua news 

or mail check or money order of $1. 
THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 

405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, California 

Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 














Incineration 


Incineration is the modern ap- 
proved method of solving the prob- 
lem of garbage disposal. There 
are two types of incinerators. The 
compact handy type uses gas as a 
fuel. This incinerator is placed 
either in the kitchen or in the base- 
ment. Garbage is deposited for 
one day or two, then the gas is 
turned on, and in a short time the 
garbage is reduced to ashes. The 
other type of incinerator is the so- 
called flue-fed type, which consists 
of a brick incinerator in the base- 
ment, into which, by means of 
flues from the floors above, are 
deposited all kinds of waste and 
rubbish as well as garbage. This 
kind does not require any com- 
mercial fuel, the dry refuse which 
is deposited being sufficient when 
lighted ultimately to consume the | 
wet waste and garbage. It must 
be installed while the house is 
being built 


Insulation 


The consideration of insulation is 
an important matter when the 
question of heating the house is 
being discussed. An authority in 
the matter has recently stated 
that ‘our present structures are 
causing annual leakage-costs of 
literally millions of dollars’ worth 
of heat.’ Because this heat could 
not be measured and has not 
actually been missed, the problem 


serious attention it merits. Re- 
cently, however, engineers have 
realized that here is a place where 
real conservation can be effected, 
and manufacturers have responded 
to the need by putting upon the 
market insulating materials whose | 
use is rapidly increasing. More- 
over, new materials for this pur- | 
pose are appearing almost every | 
month. 

All materials permit the passage 
of heat, some more than others, 
and it naturally follows that those 
which are the poorest conductors 
are the best insulators. Insulating 
materials come in various forms, 
flexible, semiflexible, and_ rigid, 
and are composed of such widely 
differing materials as eel grass, 
ground cork, cane fibre, flax fibre, 
and asbestos. Some are applied 
between the studs; others are 
nailed directly to the studs and 
serve as a base for plaster, thus 
eliminating laths. A good insulat- 
ing material should also be a fire 
retardent; it should be nonab- 
sorptive, permanent, and reason- 
able in cost. 

Insulation is also important around 
piping and boilers. In _ order 
to maintain the temperature in 
hot-water pipes, and to prevent 
cold-water pipes from sweating 
and becoming warm in summer 
and freezing in exposed positions 
in winter, they are jacketed with 
sectional covering. Corrugated 
asbestos paper, forming separate 
air cells and covered on each side 
with wool felt, is placed around 
the pipes, which are afterward 
wrapped with canvas. This cover- 
ing is held in place with brass 
bands. Boilers and _ hot-water 
tanks may be covered with mag- 
nesia plaster, one or more inches 
thick, containing enough white 


= ana \ 














portland cement to give it a hard, 
glossy surface. A less expensive 
method is to pack pipes in outside 
walls, or in floors by tamping in, 
between the studs or floor joists, 
mineral wool, asbestos fibre, or 
other vermin- and fireproof ma- 
terials fabricated for this purpose 


Iron 


Cast Iron: This is produced from 
pig iron, which is made in the blast 
furnace by charging iron ore, coke, 
coal, or charcoal, and limestone 
into the furnace. This is used for 
such objects as warm-air registers, 
large-size water and sewer pipes, 
and hot-water radiators, which do 
not require special strength. A 
more ductile metal which will 
withstand bending without crack- 
ing is malleable cast iron. Pipe 
fittings should always be made of 
this type of cast iron 

Wrought Iron: This is produced by 
melting pig iron with scrap iron 
and a flux in a puddling furnace 
out of contact with the fuel. After 
the impurities are removed the 
fluid molten metal becomes pasty 
and is worked into a ball on the 
hearth of the furnace. It is then 
removed, the slag is eliminated, 
and the metal is rolled into 
‘blooms.’ Wrought iron is soft and 
malleable, can be welded, and is 
used for the best ornamental iron- 
work 


has not in the past been given the Joist 


One of the beams that support the 
floor boards. They range in section 
from 2” x 6” to 3” x 14” and are 
spaced from 10” to 16” apart. 
In order to develop their maxi- 
mum strength they are set on 
end 


Kilowatt 


One ampere of current at one volt 
pressure equals one watt of power. 
A kilowatt is one thousand watts 


Lacquer 


A clear finishing varnish that dries 
rapidly. There is also a pigmented 
product known as lacquer enamel 


Lally Column 


A steel or iron column approxi- 
mately 33” in diameter, prefer- 
ably filled with concrete, for the 
support of the first-floor girders 


Laths 


Wood Lath: Narrow wood strips 
commonly of pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, or fir, nailed to the studs as 
a base for plaster. They should 
be straight grained, well seasoned, 
free from loose knots, and, to pre- 
vent subsequent discoloration of 
the plaster, also free from resinous 
knots or pockets 

Metal Lath: Sheets of metal also 
used as a base for plaster and for 
stucco. It is either painted, as- 
phaltum dipped, or galvanized. 
It comes in various weights and 
mesh 














BEAUTIFIES 


Srucceo 


StoneTex treated concrete, stucco or 
masonry retain their original beauty of 
surface. And more, for StoneTex im- 
parts an artistic, stonelike finish which 
defeats the inroads of soot and dust. 
Weather stains, mottling and damp- 
ness disa angel before its magic. Also 
furnish n colorless or transparent. 
Ask for color chart 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
310 Truscon Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





TRUSCON 
STONE [Ex 














CALIF ORNIA HOME a 





GELEcT your plans from our books of artistic 
homes, showing floor plans and my 4 
Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $2.00 
Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1.50 
Small Syogaus. 3 all kinds, 3 to 5 rooms. $1.50 
hree books, prepaid, $4.00 
YE PLAN SHOPPE 
1571 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, California 













HAND WROUGHT HARDWARE 
The early American trend in deco- 
ration finds unique expression in 
hand forged iron hardware. Rare 
old pieces authentically reproduced 
in a hundred or more individual 
designs. 


MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 














Prd WEATHER VANES 
Catalogue of in- 
dividual designs on 
request. 

NATURE STUDIO 
243 W. Biddle St. 
Baltimore, Md. 








JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth, Pa. 








Alice Van Leer Carrick 


House BEAUTIFUL readers know well the 
delightful articles from Mrs. Carrick’s pen 
which have appeared in the magazine over 
a period of several years. Many of these 
articles are included in her books, the 
latest being 


SHADES OF OUR 
ANCESTORS 


American Profiles and Profilists 


An authoritative and comprehensive study 
of the art of the silhouette in America — a 
romantic story of the profilists and of their 
interesting subjects. ‘Charming . . . full 
of handsome illustrations." — Jo Ranson 
in THE BrRook_yN Dairy EAGLe. 

$5.00 at all booksellers 









































Perhaps you have longed for floors of marble beauty like this new Handmade ‘ 
Marble Inlaid Linoleum, Design No. 62. It is one of many fashionable floor 
effects created by Armstrong artists. 
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HERE’S a fashionable 

future for every old-fash- 
ioned floor... a new floor 
style that restyles all floors. 
You'll see it the moment your 
eyes rest on the new-day floor 
effects in Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum—now showing for the 
first time at department, furni- 
ture, and linoleum stores near 
your home. 

Visions of a new home 
beauty are mirrored for you in 
these style-setting Armstrong 
Floors. You'll see loveliness 
surprising. You'll feel the 
lure to plan for yourself smart, spirited rooms. 
And you can! 

With all their rich beauty, Armstrong Floors 
are practical. Ask about their wear, care, and 
cost. Regardless of shape or size of room, any 
design you select will be trimly tailored to fit 
every nook and cranny. Once cemented in 
place over builders’ deadening felt, your new 
Armstrong Floor needs no constant care. Its 
beauty is built in . . . its surface sealed and 


One of the new 





EMBOSSED 


PLAIN «++ INLAID 


fs smart to resty le 


old Floors 


Em- 


bossed Inlaid designs, 
No. 6101, first intro- 
duced this spring. 





protected by the Accolac Process. That means 
cleaning ease—no spotting, no staining—just 
a light waxing and polishing when needed. 
Even in kitchens where tracked-in dirt calls 
for frequent washing, all you need do to keep 
the surface gleaming is to occasionally apply 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum Lac- 


quer. Don’t lacquer over wax. 

You'll find the price range 
generous enough to suit all 
purses. You'll find, too, that 
the new beauty extends to the 
most inexpensive printed 
linoleum designs. 

You can see how these 
floors of fashion appear when 
actually installed in well- 
planned rooms if you write 
for ‘““New Ideas in Home 
Decoration” — published this 
This latest book by 

Hazel Dell Brown tells you a 
simple way to plan your room settings. Illus- 
trated in full color. Offers author’s 0.4 she 
personal help. Just send 10ctocover {125% = 
mailing. (Canada, 20c.) Armstrong Oe eee 
Cork Company, Floor Division, 919 
Pine St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


“Building Shadows,” 
a prize-winningdesign 
in Armstrong's Lino- 
m, No. 5. re 
leum O. 3195 year. 





Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for every YOO 


JASP! ARABESQ PRINTED - 


m in the house 


and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 












THE HOUSE 





Comfort ... Convenience... Beauty 


BEAUTIFUL 





are wired into this room 


The most artistic of decorators may have 
created the charming atmosphere of your 
room ... a great architect may be responsi- 
ble for the distinctive design . . . but, their 
work is of no avail unless the room is prop- 
erly wired. 


How thoroughly unlivable it would be with- 
out outlets for those necessities and luxuries 
of modern life...a heater, a fan, heating pad, 
vacuum cleaner. How exasperatingly incon- 
venient not to have a switch at the door, a 
lamp for night reading and other lamps for 
proper, pleasant illumination. How annoying 
to have ugly wires dangling from fixtures! 


Foresight prevents any of these disasters... 
the foresight to know about and specify the 
General Electric Wiring System. This is an 
ingeniously planned system of wiring de- 
signed to conform to any decorative scheme 
and, yet, give the utmost electrical comfort 
and convenience. And there’s the additional 
advantage of having all the materials—on 
your walls and behind them — made and 
guaranteed by General Electric. 


Whether you are building a new home or 
rejuvenating an old one, you should plan 
your wiring with foresight and care. Write to 


Section W-107 for a helpful booklet. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
WIRING SYSTEM 








MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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The Homebuilders Guide 


A Glossary of 


Building 


Terms & Materials 
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BEAUTIFUL 
HOMES 








— Including 
15 MODEL HOMES! 


collected by us and 
bound into a handsome 
portfolio. These typical 
exteriors from all over 
the United States will be 

particularly useful to the 
prospective home builder. 


0 tt to any part of the 
for this United States or Canada 
BOOK! upon receipt of 20c in 


stamps or coin. 


Ne Ever Hot Heater Co. 
a ee 
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Eat and Be Well! 





CONDENSED set of health ru 44 
which may be easily fallow rt 3-4 
your own home, or while traveling. You will 
find in this little book a wealth of information 
about food elements and their relation to 
physical welfare. 

Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid 

and bland diets, laxative and blood 
building —. and diets used in 
the correction of various chronic 
maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obli- 
gation. 
goats EXTENSION BUREAU 
274 Good Health Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. 




















PLAN BOOK 


With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homes of 
all types. 

Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
Published by 
R. L. STEVENSON 
ARCHITECT 
516 Paddock Bldg. 

» Mass. 











Lead 


A metallic element, heavy, pliable, 
and inelastic, and, although soft, 
very durable. It is heavier than 
zinc or tin. It is used for roofing 
for small curved surfaces or when 
there are a number of corners or 
projections ts cover. It is also 


used for flasaing, for decorative | 


down-spout heads, and for orna- 
ments and igures in the garden, 
but one of Ats most important uses 
is as pigm nt in paint 

ul 


Limestoye 


A natural =stone, even-textured, 
noncrystalline, of soft tones rang- 
ing from a grayish buff through 
silver-gray to a medium-toned 
gray of slightly bluish cast 


Linoleum 


Named from one of its principal 
ingredients, linseed oil (Linum, 
flax and oleum, oil). The oil i 
oxidized by exposing it to the air 
until it hardens into a tough rub- 
berlike substance, and is then 
thoroughly mixed with powdered 
cork, wood flour, 
and suitable color pigments. The 
resulting plastic mass is pressed on 
burlap by means of heavy calen- 
ders, the exact process 
with different kinds of lino- 
leum. The ‘green’ linoleum then 
passes into drying buildings called 
“stoves,” where it is cured and 
seasoned from two to six weeks, de- 
pending on the thickness of the 
material. It comes in many pat- 
terns and colors and is an increas- 
ingly popular flooring. In its most 
improved form it is impervious to 
dirt and grease 


Marble 


A familiar stone of the 
morphic group. It has a compact 
crystalline structure accompanied 
by considerable strength and dur- 


various gums, | 


varying | 


meta- 


ability. In color it ranges from jet- 
black to pure white with almost 
the full palette in between. It 
is used for window sills, keystones, 
and tiles outside, and for fireplace 
facings, floor tiles, and stairs inside 


Monel Metal 


A nickel-copper alloy of high nickel 
content, in appearance very similar 
to pure nickel. It takes the same 
high finish and has a slightly softer 
and more silvery lustre. It is 
strong, tough, ductile, with a 
strong resistance to corrosion. It 
is used principally in the home for 
kitchen and laundry equipment, 
and especially for kitchen and pan- 
try sinks and as a covering for 
counters 


Mortise and Tenon Joint 


The point where one end of a beam 
is notched to fit tightly into an- 
other 


Nickel 
A hard silvery-white lustrous min- 
eral usually occurring in combi- 
nation with arsenic or sulphur and 
associated with cobalt. It is mal- 


leable and ductile. It is used 
largely in alloys. The pure nickel 
is sensitive to the magnet, while 
that much alloyed is not 
Paint 

A mixture of solid and liquid that 
gives an opaque coating. The 
solid is the pigment; the liquid is 
called the vehicle. This hard 


smooth coating, in the case of oil 
paints and varnishes, is due to the 
presence in the paint of some kind 
of drying oil, the most important 
of which is linseed oil 

Cold-Water Paint: This consists 
of a powder made from whiting or 
from various clays and silicates, 
which are mixed with glue or casein 
to ensure their adhesion. They 
should be kept dry until used, 
when they are mixed with water, 
preferably warm 
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BOOKS of HOUSE PLANS—ACTUAL 
PHOTOS—for ALL CLIMATES 


1 story, Spanish, Moorish, 
30¢; 2 ato ry, Spach ish, Moor- 
ish, 30c3 1—1 = story Cal 
Bungalows, + Doubles, 
Courts, Apts. bic 

b. t. 
1058-D Molino 


Long Beach, Cal. 
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Children’s 
Books 


They are a study in themselves, 
a study in which the staff of the 
Atiantic Montuty Booxsnop 
takes a lively interest. 





For information and suggestions 
write to the Booxsnop at 8 
Arlington Street, Boston. 











House Plan Portfolio 


REVISED and enlarged 


House 


Portfolio of 


Beautiful Homes will be 


sent to you upon receipt of 25 cents. 


This includes 


small houses of various 


types and materials of which we have 


working drawings and specifications for 


sale. 


Our free bulletin describing our 


individual service will be sent with this 


or separately if you desire. 








The Home Builders’ Service Bureau 


I enclose 
~ Beautiful Homes 


8 Arlington St., Boston 


25 cents for the New Portfolio of House 


| I shall be glad to have your free bulletin deserib- 
ing your Individual Service 


NAME AND ADDRESS 








FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises residences 
throughout the East and South and these 


books show representative examples of his 
work. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13% x_19 inches, 


30 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 to 
erect. Price $5.00 delivered 
“STUCCO HOUSES" (cloth) 14” x 26”, 
24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000 to 
$140,000 to erect. English, French, Italian, 
Spanish styles. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, De- 
scriptions, Estimates. 

Send check or call and 

see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave...at 40th St., New York 
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AN INVESTMENT 
IN HAPPINESS 


Surely an investment in happi- 
ness for that invalid or aged 
member of your household 
will mean much more to you 
five years from now than 
would a mere temporary profit 

on stocks and bonds. 
Write now for booklet de- | 
scriptive of the Sedgwick In- | 
valid Elevator, which has 
brought comfort and happi- 
ness to a thousand invalids 
who otherwise would be 
confined to a single floor. 

Easily installed in old or new 
homes, Sedgwick Invalid El- 
evators are absolutely safe, 
easy of operation and econom- 
ical in maintenance. 


Sedgwick Machine Works 
157 West 15th Street New York 
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(1) HOMES of the Moment, 


and English 
(2) BUNG ALOWG RAFT 


Spanish 


(22nd Edition) 


(3) NEW —_ BUNGALOWS (5th 
Editio 

(4) TWO STORY HOMES DE LUXE 
2nd Edition) 

Spanish and English Homes. Select the Home 

“you've dreamed about 

Plans and specifications furnished. It wil 


pay you to send now 
= a NGAL ane Bare co. 
f l Hellman Bldg 
y hy pooh, Calif. 















cn whew 
Cc eaten Door Latch Sets 





“C TUIMNE Y ‘ROC kK FORG : 
Jept. P. Asheville, N.C. 
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STYLE «+ INTERPRE Tv oe TNS 


Expressin gin line, and curve, and color, the very 


spirit of these champion motor cars 
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The Commander Eight Roadster splendidly interprets the speed and stamina of gud DEBA KER’S artists in coachcraft, with 
its magnificent chassis. Resthil comfort for four— two in the spacious lounge ; | 


seat and two in the commodious rumble. Ball bearing spring shackles, power- ’ j 
wia two in the com ious rumble, Ball be wings spring shack es, Dowel! world champion fleetness and staying power | 


7 . J . . ne 
ful hydraulic shock absorbers, non-shatterable winadshicld, steel-core safety 
steering wheel. Priced $1595, with live wire wheels. 


as their inspiration, have expressed these very 
qualities as skillfully and as unmistakably as 
words could do it—and tar more beautifully. 


Studebaker style is thus art in its truest sense, 





an interpretation of qualities. And America’s 


keen appreciation of finer, lovelier things has 





accorded to Studebaker the greatest tribute 


The Dictator Coupe, available either as a straight eight or six, offers a choice of possible... Studebaker now sells more eight- 
Iwo body types—for four or two passengers. Exceptional economy. 115-in. Ww heel« 

hase ar. lic ho aosoroer F 4 ictate Si ‘oO Td or] of F905 4 ; ear 1 r 

nee, Firdeanstte whock obeorbers.. The Dictator Six Compe hon Twe W500i ten cylinder motor cars than any maker in the world. 
Fieht $1185. The Sixecylinder Coupe for Four is $1045 and the Light $1235. - ¢ 
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, The President Fight Brougham, smartest of fiveepassenger closed cars, combines roominess wit: 


y r . - . * . . 
-broadeloth in French pillow type, or mohair. Inclividual hassocks 
replace {oot rests. Folding center arm rest in rear seat. Six wire wheels and trunk standard equiv- 


ment. 135-inch wheelbase. Houdaille double-acting hydraulic shock absorbers. Priced at $2350. 


eerie =o 
companionability. Ulpholstery 
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Studebaker meets every measure of costly car The President Eight State Victoria seats tour in comfort. A popular car for 


P I. ’ + .. 
social or business use. Low=-swung on its costlier doublesdrop frame. Six 
wire wheels and trunk rack are standard equipment. Priced at $1895. 


excellence. Travel ease unknown until Stude- The Conunander Eight Victoria is $1525, The Commander Six. $1375. 


baker introduced ball bearing spring suspen- 


All prices at the factory, bumpers and spare tires extra. 


sion... power suavity lulling in its smooth- 

ness and instant in its response . . . obedience S 7, |] |) E: BR Pe kK E R 
to control that makes driving truly restful. 
Yet Studebaker’s One-Profit manufacture Builder of Champions 


achieves all of this at remarkably low prices. 
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Creating heirlooms is a serious 
business. They are the monu- 
ments by which your discrimina- 
tion and taste will be judged by 
the generations that follow you. 


Family China—perhaps the most 
priceless of all heirlooms—de- 
serves special consideration. 


The inestimable value ofAntique 
Lowestoft, and the discovery 
of an old china formula, last 
manufactured in 1805, has led 
Plummer'’s io have produced 
exclusively for their own dis- 
tinguished clientele —Modern 
Lowestoft—a china whose lus- 
trous beauty will for genera- 
tions pay high tribute to the 
great sentiment of family pride. 


Wn. H. PLUMMER 6G. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 











Antique Lowestoft is becoming 
more and more unobtainable, 
and remaining pieces are 
rapidly finding their way into 
the hands of collectors. Mod- 
ern Lowestoft is taking its place, 
to be mentioned only in the 
choice company of exquisite, 
priceless things. 


With your crest or monogram 
placed upon each piece, you 
will create a worthy monument 
to your house and name. Dinner 
Plates $75 a dozen. Tea Cups 
and Saucers $75 a dozen. Spe- 
cial monogram, crest or coat of 
arms extra. Inquiries invited. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
36 Pratt Street 























BEAUTIFUL 


HE beakers and flasks of the chemical laboratory assumed 


new beauty, and an added importance in the social world, 
at the New York Flower Show, where they were presented by 
the Corning Glass Works in the guise of vases. In a clear glass 


of somewhat better quality than is used when they are made 


for commercial purposes, the grace of their direct unaffected 
shapes became doubly apparent. 
portions hold a quantity of flowers gracefully; they have even 
more charm than flip glasses. Flasks of all varieties adapt 


themselves readily to single flowers, large and small, and offer 


possibilities of flower arrangements where the beauty of the 
blossom is enhanced by the interest of the holder. 


EW on the market is a material that is highly reminiscent 

of straw matting. It comes in a variety of amusing 
designs and colors, one of the best patterns being a small 
check in red, white, and black. Every imaginable color may 
be had combined with white in various weaves, producing 
fine striped effects, tiny checks, and larger squares formed by 
stripes running in alternate directions. In reality this material 
is fibre, or, to be perfectly clear, paper. A paper floor covering 
sounds rather flimsy, but it is, as a matter of fact, very 
durable and is as inexpensive as it is attractive. Although it 
was produced for summer carpeting, it is usable for wall 
covering as well. 





First-prize design in Monel Metal Sink Competition 


HE return of art to practical matters has been empha- 

sized by the Monel Metal Sink Competition conducted 
by the Art Alliance this spring. The first prize was $1000, with 
a second prize of $500 and so on down, and there were literally 
thousands of entries, indicating the widespread interest that 
is being aroused in this country for better designs for utili- 
tarian and mass-production articles. The winning design shows 
a simple boxlike sink with drawers under the drainboards. 


Beakers in all sizes and pro- 
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The Harry J. Dean Company use 
Fenestra Casement Doors and Windows 
in this Italian dining room 


““CVINCE height is the most impressive archi- 
S tectural feature of the Old Italian interior, 
Fenestra Steel Casement Doors are particu- 
larly appropriate to accent the stately, vertical 
lines of a dining room in this style,’’ say 
Detroit’s noted interior decorators, The Harry 
J. Dean Company. 

Surmounted by high-arched fixed transoms, 
these double swing doors may be used side 
by side and located interestingly off center. 
Closed, they admit an abundance of daylight 
and harmonize perfectly with Fenestra Steel 
Casement Windows used throughout the 
house. Open, their out-swinging leaves 
become wide doorways leading to the for- 
mal garden so essential to an Italian setting. 

Emphasizing still further the feeling of 
height and formal elegance are long dra- 
peries of richly embroidered taffeta; the 




















Fortuna print that hangs from a wrought- 
iron rod above a hand-carved credenza; the 
tall, slender torchére. 

There are more than fifty types of Fenestra 
Casement Windows which harmonize with 
any architectural design. And their practical 
advantages make them increasingly popular 
for both large homes and small. They offer 
more light, better ventilation— 100 per cent 
opening when desired; finger touch opera- 
tion without warping, swelling, shrinking or 
sticking; the strength and fire resistance of 
solid steel sections; extension hinges that 
make outside washing easy from within the 
room — all at little, if any, more than the cost 
of ordinary windows. 

And, of course, Fenestra Steel Basement 
Windows perform the same lighting and 
ventilating service “below stairs.” 


ten estra 


steel casement windows 
































New! Fenestra Screen Casements 
Here’s a new, exclusive Fenestra Casement 
complete with metal screen that fits tight against 
the inside of the window frame. To open, 
close or lock the window, you need not 
touch the screen. The operators and locking 
devices work through it. Yet the Fenestra 
Screens may be 
removed easily 
and quickly 
when desired. 

Now, forthe 
first time, you 
can get practi- 
ee, mete. Cs rtistic 
screens washing windows casements and 
screens both from ome manufacturer and 
at a low cost. Patents and patents pending. 








DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2264 East Grand Boulevard, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Please send me the following informative literature, 
without cost or obligation: 


a “Decorating with Casements,’* book on Fenestra 
t Residential Casements 


| Folder on the new Fenestra Screen Casements 


See a se, eae ESE eee > 2 
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It was just a sad relic of the gay nineties, an old frame 
house that was out of date. No one wanted it. Even at 
the buyer’s own price, it could not be sold. 


Then it was remodeled. The exterior was transformed 
with stucco made with Atlas White Portland Cement. 
And immediately it was sold for $13,500, which amount 
carried a good profit over the cost of the improvements. 


There are twelve million other homes in this country 
that likewise can be modernized with profit to their 
owners. Complicated rebuilding operations are seldom 
needed. The cost is not necessarily high. In most local- 
ities a frame house can be overcoated with Atlas White 
stucco for about the cost of two paintings. With con- 






‘A 


Conn. Harry Stacy Benton, 
Architect and owner. 
sequent ad ed beauty, fire-safe- 
ness, insulation, and 1reedom from upkeep costs. 


Learn how profitably you can have a new house for your 
old. Your architect, contractor, and building material 
dealer will gladly give you suggestions and estimates. 


° ° ° 


You can purchase Atlas White or .4+las Gray Portland Cement 
in any quantity from your own buii ‘ng material dealer. He is 
the only distributing agency between the Atlas plants and your 
concrete job. The flexible service which he offers on Atlas and 
the direct delivery of cement to the user bring Atlas to you at 
less expense than by any other method. And because he per- 
forms this essential, economic service, the dealer makes a vital 
contribution to the upbuilding of the community. 


PORTLAND 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, MAIN OFFICES: NEW YORK, ST. -OUIS 











NEW YORK * ST. LOUIS * BOSTON * ALBANY * PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO * DES MOINES * OMAHA * KANSAS CITY * OKLAHOMA CITY * WACO * B'P* ‘INGHAM 
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WHAT I SEE IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 24) 








YELLOW window frame and sash, cleverly built-up 

shelves painted red, and a group of cacti of various forms 
and sizes form an amusing, practical, and highly successtul 
window in a room at the American Designers’ Gallery de- 
signed by Paul T. Frankl. The shelves of different lengths 
are built across the window at irregular intervals somewhat 
in the manner of Mr. Frankl’s famous skvscraper bookcases. 
The niches are filled with the cacti and interesting pieces of 
glass pottery. Even on a cloudy, dark dav this window is 
alive and fulfills its purpose of lighting up the room. There 
are no curtains and they are not missed. The shelves do not 
interfere with opening or closing the window, since it swings 
out. Mr. Frankl is using the same idea, so characteristically 
his own, elsewhere with equally good results. 


HE Architectural League exhibit this spring tilled the 

Grand Central Palace to overflowing not only with mod- 
els, plans, sketches, and photographs of the work of architects 
from all over the country, but also with installations of all 
sorts which have a direct bearing on building problems. 
Especially fascinating was the kitchen equipment. It has been 
said that the whole modern movement was started by a voung 
French artist who was inspired by an American electric re- 
frigerator. Surely a refrigerator is a perfect example of closely 
relating form to function. In any case, the new electric re- 
frigerators are beautifully useful as are also enameled metal 
cabinets for kitchen and pantries arranged in units that care 
for everv need. China and glass closets, silver storage draw- 
ers, linen cabinets, plate-warming racks, and beautiful sinks, 
are combined in a workmanlike manner that is one of the best 
expressions of contemporary design. 


T the Newark Museum, wallpaper and hardware of Ameri- 
can design and manufacture have been exhibited in an 
effort to demonstrate the fact that articles of evervdav use, 
even though manufactured in verv large quantities to sell at 
reasonable prices, mav possess beauty and distinction. Inci- 
dentally, the exhibit offered definite suggestions as to the 
proper use of the various sorts of hardware displavea, and 
stressed the importance of the correct metals for certa?n woods 
and finishes. It was not surprising to see commercial door 
knobs and locks bearing unmistakable earmarks of contempo- 
rarv designers and but furnished further proof that we are 
soon going to be able to choose complete conteMporary en- 
sembles from quantitv-manufactured products. Moreover, 
thev have at this museum what is known as a Fifty-Cent 
Exhibit, a collection of articles, mostly small decorativesand 
useful household objects such as china and glass, prints and 
materials, which can be purchased for fifty cents or less. They 
also have had a Ten-Cent Exhibit which was so astounding in 
its possibilities that it will soon be tried again. The amazing 
number and variety of things possessing real beauty that can 
be purchased for a veritable song teach a lesson in dis- 
cernment. 
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UCH reminiscences of the Victorian era as bead fringes and 

looped curtains, tassels and haistloth, are seen occasionally 
in very good company, but such manifestations need not 
cause the slightest tremor in those who remember all the 
horrors of that time. These are merely playful allusions to the 
past, a way of being amusing. And anyone who has inherited 
some of the more graceful and comfortable pieces of the mid- 
nineteenth century need not hesitate to use them, providing 
the background and accessories possess present-day sim- 
plicity. It is only when one tries to reproduce literally the 
entire decorative effect of that outlived age that the result 
becomes intolerable and inexcusable. 

—M.S. 
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uildings Deserve 


Good Hardware 





Spanish-Colonial or Georgian? 
No matter which you choose, your hardware 
should be good,— and will be if it’s Corbin 


HAT is your new home going to 
be? Georgian? Then you'll want 
Good Hardware in the Georgian period. 
Or will it be Spanish? Then the hard- 
ware should be authentic—must be good. 
But perhaps you prefer the Colonial 
period? Yes—it, too, can be had in 
Good Hardware-Corbin. 
If yours is going to be a Georgian home 
you'll want Georgian hardware through- 
out—every last piece of it—Georgian. 
Which is exactly what you'll get, right 
Are you interested in period Architecture? 
Corbin will gladly send a special leaflet 
about authentic Corbin hardware to con- 
form to the period you are interested in. 


Write Dept B-7 





down to the smallest latch, if it’s Good 
Hardware-Corbin. And so too with 
Spanish or Colonial. No matter what 
period you choose you can have Good 
Hardware-Corbin in authentic styles 
and complete variety of items. 
‘To be sure of good hardware, in perfect 
taste, you have only to remember one 
word—“Corbin.” Corbin on every piece 
—big and little—assures you of correct 
design and permanent carefree operation 
for years and years to come. 

P. & F. CORBIN 

SINCE 1849 

NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 

The American Hardware Corp. , Successor 

New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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UMBING and 
Heating Contrac- 
tors in every cor- 


ner ofthe country know 
and recommend this 
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American Rock Gardens, by 


LAMP 


The Gardener’s Colour Book, by 
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pipe insulation which 
is identified readily by ‘Stephen F. Hamblin. New Mrs. Francis King and John | 
side of every length. York: Orange Judd Publishing Fothergill. New York: Alfred | 
Company. 1929. 5X7}. 125 A. Knopf. 1929. 8} x 11. 
pages. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 42 pages, including index. Price | 
et the i VTMO ST S° many people are interested cas 
in rock gardens that a simple HE Gardener's Colour Book | 
f f l book on this subject should be was originally compiled by 
out O your Ue greatly appreciated. Such a book John Fothergill for the benefit 
has just been written by Stephen — of English gardeners, but it has 
F. Hamblin, director of the Har- now been revised by Mrs. Francis 
TMOST what? After all, question as to which insulation vard Botanic Garden, and con- King, founder of the Garden | h 
out of the welter of tech- _ because Johns-Manville, oldest tains in a small space all the Club of America, to meet Ameri- | 
nicalities, claims and counter and largest manufacturer of as- information a prospective rock — can needs. ¢ 
claims, there is but one thing _ bestos insulations, has specially gardener should have. The difti- Mr. Fothergill in his preface a 
that the Home Owner expects designed and made Improved culties as well as the pleasures of says, ‘In a garden one patch of | n 
from his heating plant and that Asbestocel for this purpose. | rock ga rdening are described a nd colour bea utifully or strikingly I 
is, living comfort. | much excellent advice is given, composed avails more than an E 
Asbestocel is pipe covering not only as to planting, but also acre of beautiful flowers thrown | | 
So when you are urged to get built to the proper thickness as to the original construction and — into it without intention’; and it is | t 
the utmost out of your fuel, that —_ and made in 3 ft. lengths which maintenance of such a garden. the aim of this book so to chart | : 
simply means to make each ton _can be cut and mitered for short Complete lists of the various the various flowers according to | ec 
of coal or gallon of oil giveup places. It is constructed to types of plants suitable for rock — their colours and time of blossom- | R 
} for your comfort its greatest imprison within itself a vast gardens are also given and are _ ing that harmonious colour plant- iI 
heating power. amount of non-circulating air. supplemented by photographs and _ ings may be successfully achieved. d 
Your heating plant, no mat- Because the air is imprisoned sketches. The arrangement of the book ts | 
ter what its make, simply con- 17 cells it cannot circulate. Be- both intriguing and practical, | 
sists of a receptacle in which to  ©4¥S€ #¢ Cannot circulate it can- The Gardener’s Bed-Book, by giving not only all necessary in- 
burn fuel, some pipes and some 2°t €4fry off heat that should be Richardson Wright. Philadel- formation in condensed form, but 
cadiators. Yer it is of utmost safeguarded on its way to the phia: J. B. Lippincott and including several blank pages 
importance that these things rooms of your home. Improved Company. 1929. 5 X 72. 34! appropriately charted on which 
which make up your heating Asbestocel on your pipes will pages. Price $2.50. individual schemes of planting 
plant receive the greatest as- oar pr wa oon oer HIS original book is designed may be intelligently laid am. All 
sistance in their effort to pro- rine ral ce va for husbands who wish to read real garden lovers will enjoy this 
vide you ample, comforting su sina amaraiiis | in bed and vet at anv moment ene book and will be helped 
warmth in every room. — | mav be interrupted by a voice by it to ae my patches * K 
: | saving. ‘Put out that light!’ Con- leur ‘beautifully and strikingly | 
4 On that account, insulation You may want to know more ie 8. Se oe 8 oO composed.’ w 
¢ should be regarded as an jorns mae about Improved Asbesto- 4 — a Wr bong fet a - 
integral part of your heat- cel. Why not —_ the ia cer ae hes “iin Garden Lilies, by Isabella Pres- 1 
ing plan. There is little coupon below today? neice daa dae ol ton. New York: Orange Judd n 
CotboeaTon fact, Mr. Wright is defeating his Publishing Company. — 1920. h 
own purpose in producing such an A sg pala iMustrated. h 
e entertaining ‘bed-book,’ since the Price $1.25. 
O S “és anvil e | small morsels are so appetizing HIS little book is divided into ™ 
that only the most cowed and two parts, the first devoted fi 
IMPROVED abject of husbands would consider to general information on the 
ASBESTOCEL PIPE INSULATION dropping them at a moment’s cultivation of lilies, and the h 
notice. It is full of humorous — second to a list of all the varieties ‘ 
anecdotes and sage advice —a_ of lilies supplemented with de- 
| New ee ee ee thi page for each day of the vear — scriptive notes. The book ts well 
Please send me further information about Improved Asbestocel Pipe Covering. ae ni er mane. eae: =~ ne ae re pee —-_ ti 
ing suggestions are practical and — value to all gardeners who include | 
iia Se appropriate to the season. On the _ lilies in their scheme of planting, | a 
whole, a delightful book for any — as well as to those who specialize | n 
BN Address =. a ae hour of the day or night. in growing these stately flowers. 
A-28-7 es — - . 
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NEW KELVINATOR FOUR QUALITY FEATURES 


QUALITY: Traditional Kelvinator quality in mechanism, cabinet, finish 
and fitments...... SELF-CONTAINED: The silent, reliable Kelvinator 
mechanism is located in cabinet case...... DURABLE: Porcelain interior. 
Heavy Parkerized furniture steel cabinets will yield a lifetime of service. 
ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC: Proper refrigerating cold maintained by automatic 














thermostat control. Automatic quick freezing of desserts, ice cubes. . . 
. . » COLD KEEPER: Originated by Kelvinator. A constant reservoir of 
cold that minimizes operating periods and running costs . 
RUBBER ICE TRAY: Bend it and it ejects ice cubes in a flash, without melt- 
ing, hammering, or waste ...... LARGE FOOD CAPACITY: Including 
defrosting tray, 4.23 cubic feet, with 8.87 square feet of shelf area . 

. . . EASE OF ACCESS: Food shelves at convenient, non-stooping height. 


.. «+ FLEXIBLE 














KELVINATOR QUALITY IN A NEW KELVINATOR 
AT THE LOWEST PRICE IN KELVINATOR HISTORY 


For 15 years Kelvinator has looked for- 
ward to the day when it could bring auto- 
matic electric refrigeration within the 
means of the great mass of American 
homes. That day is here, and hardly a 
home can now afford to be without this 
new Kelvinator Four at $175, f. 0. b. 


factory. 


Kelvinator should be first to gain this 
utilitarian goal. For in this triumph of 
Kelvinator’s new administrative organiza- 
tion, the soundest fund of scientific and 
applied knowledge, of engineering and 
manufacturing experience, attains its 


climax. 


But we lay heaviest emphasis upon the 
benefits to health and the advantages of 
economy which the new Kelvinator Four 
confers on every home which adopts it. 


The Kelvinator Four operates with the 
ultimate degree of automatic control. 
The unvarying range of cold is automati- 
cally maintained day in and day out. 


Fast freezing of ice cubes, desserts, salads 
and dainties, automatically begins the 
moment the prepared materials are placed 
in the Kelvinator. 

This new Kelvinator answers for all time, 
as never answered before, the inevitable 
question of the prudent housewife and her 


husband concerning electric refrigeration 
—Is it reliable? 


The new Kelvinator is reliable in unvary- 
ing performance, and it will keep on being 
reliable, indefinitely. 


And that, with its price, is the greatest 
thing engineering can ever do for electric 
refrigeration. 


All Kelvinator dealers will tell you how 

you can afford this new Kelvinator by 

ordering immediate installation on Kel- 

vinator’s attractive ReDisCo monthly 

budget plan. 

KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONT. 
KELVINATOR LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ROBABLY no American ever 

went to Paris without a guide- 
book, and yet if feminine tourists were 
given their choice between a guidebook 
of ‘sights’ and a guidebook of shops, 
the large majority would unhesi- 
tatingly choose the latter. 4 Shopping 
Guide to Paris, delightfully written by 
[hérése and Bonney, long 
residents of Paris, thus fills a crying 
need. And though husbands and 
fathers may fear its influence, they 
will find in the long run that it is more 
economical to have their wives and 
daughters patronize shops which are 
known to be reliable than to trust to 
luck or their own inexperienced judg- 
ment. Those interested in modern 
decoration — and in these days, who 
is not? —will find a very complete 
chapter on this subject which gives 


Louise 


not only an excellent survey of the 
whole field of decoration, but also 
practical directions as to where to 
find and enjoy the work of the most 
important Parisian artists and decora- 
tors. A chapter entitled ‘lwo Hours 
for Lunch’ will appeal to the male 
non-shopper as well as to the female 
shopper, and in case one has dined not 
wisely but too well, a list of reputable 
doctors may prove the most valuable 
section of the book. After all, Parisian 
shops and restaurants are famous the 
world over, and | venture to surmise 
that even the most ardent sight-seer 
and shop-scorner treasures in a corner 
of his heart the memory of some little 
boutique where a great find was made, 





or the remembrance of a quaint 
restaurant where a 
Spécialité de la +) 
Vaison, topped off 


with a bottle of 

Chateau Yquem, was 

gluttonously enjoyed 
M. A. N 


FE ERY traveler to France knows 
the Boeuf a la Mode of Paris, in 
the Rue Valois, the restaurant famed 
for historical background as well as 
superb food. But do you know the 
3ceuf a la Mode of Nicer You should, 
if you would see an inexpensive French 
bourgeois restaurant at its admirable 
The address J forget, but no 
matter. More fun to wander along 
the wide clean streets of the Riviera 


best. 


metropolis in the thick shade of trees 
meeting above your head, looking so 
richly green against the glistening 
white of the stone buildings, and ask 
two or three 


know. 


your way. The first 
people you question won't 
Finally, however, you arrive, after 
directions given with elaborate ges- 
tures and a real concern that you find 
the place. The exterior of the res- 
taurant is not imposing, always a good 
sign in France. Menu and prices are 
posted outside in that worthy French 
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Calendar for August and September 
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Sept. 29 


BELGIUM 
August 4 


Sept. 7 
Fair at Ghent. 
DENMARK 
Sept. 5 
Ballet. 
FRANCE 
August 25 


GERMANY 
August 


HAWAII 


August 7-10 


IRELAND 
August 6 
(TALY 


August 11 


| International Fair at Innsbruck, until October 6. 


| Féte at Ypres with historical procession. 
5 Flower Exhibition at Verviers for three days. 
Community Festival and Fair opens for a month at Louvain. Horse 


Opening of National Theatre, Copenhagen, for Grand Opera and 


Horse Race: Grand Prix at Deauville. 


International Flower Show at Dusseldorf. 


Women’s National Outdoor Swimming Championship. 


Royal Horse Show at Dublin, first founded 1731. 


Great Night Féte on the Grand Canal, Venice; prizes for the best 


decorated gondolas and palaces. 


10 Second Palio Races at Siena. 
Historic Regatta on the Grand Canal, Venice. 


Ne pt. 2 


| SWITZER- 


LAND 
August 31 
and Sept. 1 


WALES 
‘ tugust I 


Flower Festival at Zurich. 


Welsh National Eisteddfod. 


CRUISES 


A President Liner of the Dollar Steamship Line sails from Boston and New York every 
fortnight via Havana, the Panama Canal, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Honolulu to Yoka- 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, and direct to New York via the sunny Southern route. 


hama, 


A President Liner sails from Los Angeles and San Francisco every week for the Orient and 


Round the World. 


A President Liner sails every fortnight from Seattle and Victoria via the Short Route for the 


Orient and Round the World. 


TOURS 
Series ‘A’ Tours (Organized by Thomas Cook & Son) 


July 31-October 1, S. S. Aquitania, visiting England, France, Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italian Lakes, and Ital 

October 5-November 25, November 9-December 28, 
the Riviera, France, and England. 


Series ‘B’ Tours (Organized by Thomas Cook & Son) 


July 19-September 13. 
Holland, Belgium, and England. 


fashion which permits you to look 
before you leap. [he table d’héte 
came to twenty-seven cents, and we 
entered feeling curious and adven- 
turous, if not particularly hopeful. 
What could one expect for twenty- 
seven cents: 

First a clear hot consommé served 
with incredible speed. Ordering veal, 
when | caught sight of 
companion’'s 


| preferred 
it —- my 
laitue, rosy and spicy in its fresh green 
*Peut-on changer le plat?’ | 
ventured timidly. ‘Cerfainement, 
madame,’ smiled the waiter. 
‘Cela ne vous dérange pas?’ | per- 
sisted. After all, there should be 
limits to fussiness at twenty- 
*Pas du tout, ma- 
whispered, shocked! 


jambon avec 


nest. 


seven cents. 
dame,’ he 


' 





Caronia, visiting France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, the Rhine, 


What, disturbed to change a dish, 
when madame saw something she 
liked better! The grave concern of the 
Frenchman considering the caprices of 
the appetite will never fail to astonish 
me. | had the ham, which tasted as 
good as it looked. Then a delicious 
omelette aux confitures and coffee. 

All around us were hearty French 
men and women, eating and laughing 
and talking with that Gallic gusto 
which makes their restaurants so jolly 
and friendly. And we, apparently, the 
only Americans present. At 
least the waiter answered our 
French in French, and not in 
the customary English! 

By all means Boeuf i la Mode 
in Nice as well as in Paris 

C..F.48 


ce 


Bross Biancamano, visiting Italy, 














HE Italian Tyrol is somewhat off 
the beaten track, and yet if Venice 
is included in one’s itinerary, the 
Dolomites are easily reached by travel- 
ing north for a few hours, climbing 
from sea level into the mountains of 


the Tyrol. Many people prefer the 
strange mountains of this district to 
the more magnificent scenery of 
Switzerland, and there is certainly a 
great fascination in these jagged 
Dolomitan peaks with their exquisite 
coloring reminiscent of our Western 
scenery, though painted in softer 
tones. Cortina is one of the most 
beautiful villages of the Tyrol, nestling 
in a broad valley with high mountains 
towering on every side. More varieties 
of wild flowers grow there, they say, 
than in any other section of the coun- 
try, and it is easy to believe this, as 
the valley and mountain slopes are 
literally carpeted with flowers. No 
railroad mars the peace of this quiet 
valley, and one must motor to it from 
Trent or some other near-by town — 
a trip that grows 


more beautiful at 
every turn of the a. 
road and leads at 





\ Ss 
last to Cortina, the ais 
heart of the Tyrol. Ps y/ 


NACA. 


VERY year traveling becomes a 

more luxurious proceeding, and 
though much has been gained in many 
ways, much has also been lost. Com- 
fort is fast taking the place of romance 
in our travels on land and sea, and 
too often, wrapped in an aura of smug 
provincialism, we make shopping and 
superficial sightseeing the chief aims 
of our rapid dash through Europe. But 
romance and adventure are still to be 
found if we prefer them to comfort and 
luxury. And the surest way to find 
them is to slip away from the beat- 
en track and explore out-of-the-way 
places in a leisurely fashion. The ideal 
way for an able-bodied person to 
achieve this sense of high adventure is 
to put a knapsack on his back and 
tramp along byways unfrequented by 
motors and tourists. Parts of Corn- 
wall, the coast of Devon, and the Lake 
District in England offer fascinating 
possibilities, as do many sections ot 
Southern France and Switzerland 
Good inns are almost always to be 
found at the end of a day’s journey, 
and anyone who has ever tried this 
primitive way of traveling knows that 
he has seen and enjoyed more on a ten- 
mile tramp than on a hundred-mile mo- 
tor trip. Try it for at least a part of 
your ‘Grand Tour’ and youwill find that 
it will be the part that 
you remember most 
vividly and with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

M. A. N. 
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THE QUIET LUXURY OF CHENILLE 
Exemplified in the Lovely Sums’ Home at New ‘Rochelle, N, Y —‘Designed 


EEP-PILED, lustrous, softly beautiful, 
D Mohawk Chenille carpets are setting 
the standard of good taste in homes of charm 
and individuality everywhere. 


Quite apart from their impressive luxury 
Mohawk Chenilles have a special property 
which recommends them to the discriminat- 
ing. This property is their perfect conforma- 
bility. They can be woven to fit exactly the 
most irregular room outlines, as is shown in 


the accompanying studies of the home of 


E. C. Sams, President, J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 


Mohawk has looms equipped to turn out 
Chenille carpeting seamless up to thirty feet 
in width. It has experts ready to advise on 
color, pattern, pile depth and cost, and to aid 


in taking precise measurements. It has 


and Woven to Order on the Looms of Mohawk 





Detail of one of the graceful stairways in the Sams’ home. 

This study shows particularly well how the Mohawk Chenille 

carpeting was woven to fit the irregular floor outline. Th 

Architect of the Sams’ home was Mr. Frederick G. Frost, 
who also directed the interior decoration 








Chenille distributors strategically situated 
throughout the country to insure prompt 


sery ice. 


Chenille is a fabric practically without 
technical restriction. It can be woven to order 
in any color or gradation of tone. There are 
few limitations in design. Thus, coats-ot- 
arms and other insignia can be effectively 
introduced or special patterns created to 
insure home harmony and complete indi- 
viduality. For this purpose Mohawk main- 
tains a special Chenille designing staff. 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills, of Amsterdam, 
New York, produces Chenilles in quantity. 
More Chenille carpet flows from its looms 
than from all other American looms combined. 
Mohawk invites inquiry regarding Chenilles, 
both ready woven and woven to order. 


The foyer in the Sams’ New York home. Observe the exquisite symmetry of stairways and 
balcony and the perfect harmony of line and tone in the Mohawk Chenille carpeting 
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! ...and a ‘Telephone 
for ( onvenience, on the Hnclosed porch 


There is a world of comfort in having 
telephones throughout the house .. to 
save steps and time in making and 
answering calls 


¢ 5 7 


Witn the growing appreciation of true con- 
venience in all the appointments of the home, 
there is coming a realization of the genuine 
comfort and satisfaction that enough telephones, 
properly located, will bring to any household. 


A telephone on the enclosed porch, for in- 
stance, is an ingenious touch . . . especially for 
summer, when so much time is spent there and 
in the garden. No need to run in the house or 
upstairs. The telephone is literally at vour 
elbow during all the outdoor months—and the 
indoor months too. 

Library, living-room, kitchen, guestroom, 
bed chambers—each should be provided with 
the comfort and service of a telephone. Every 
residence presents its particular opportunitics 
for greater telephone convenience. The Busi- 
ness Office of vour local Bell company will be 
glad to help vou “‘custom fit’’ this modern 
idea to your own home. Just telephone them 


today. 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BuiLDING, FURNISHING, EQuippING, PLANTING, CARE OF ITS 
{ ; Q ; ’ RE OF PLANTs, 
Sources or Osjects ILtustRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), [IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 


We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

Setuts Stock House PuLans, Espectatty DestGns SMALL Housss, REMOopDE Ls Houses, Designs Garpvens, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes COMPLETE FuRNISHING SCHEMES 


Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the August Number 


and atter che operations. The story of the finding and restoration of an English 
castle that dates from the thirteenth century, as told by the daughter of the 
owner, will be found a truly fascinating tale. So many historic events have lete 
their impress upon it that it constitutes a veritable record 
ot English History. 

Few of us, however, can live in old English castles, 
while all of us are concerned with keeping our kitchens 
up-to-date, and here, as in through-the-looking-glass land, 
we have to run hard even to keep up with ourselves, 
things move so swiftly. An interesting proot of our speed 
n this direction is the contrasting of a kitchen in a house 
built but a short time ago by an architect tor himself, with 
the plan of the kitchen as remodeled according to present 
ideas of convenience 

To offset these practical articles there are six pages of a 
house in France that is of surpassing beauty, and three pages 





F you cannot build, then remodel’ is good advice trom more than one poine ot 
view. The old house is usually well constructed, it can be made livable at less 
expense than the building of a new house entails, and it has in most cases acquired 
a mellowness due to long association with human beings and 
with the landscape. 

The next number, therefore, which is devoted primarily co 
this subject of modernizing, is, we believe, one of the most 
helpful of the year. In the first place two different architects 
write on the subject. Mr. Cameron Clark, who has re- 
modeled so many houses during the past few years that he 
laughingly refers to himself as an architect-surgeon, tells 
‘how he does it,” and shows some before and after views ot 
houses that he has resuscitated. Mr. Gordon Allen tells ot 
the right way and the wrong way to remodel. Another ar- 
ticle takes up in detail the practical side of the subject 

In addition to these articles there are eight pages of houses 
that have been reconstructed, with views taken both before 





Is this worth preserving? ot houses in New Mexico. 
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Car with 
~ hkorce ot Character eg 


In WVIDUALS of standing, whose personal helons- 


Inds invariably are distinctive as well as correct, 





hold the Dodge Brothers Senior in the highest 


\ regard. In its clean-cut, substantial lines, its 





[ refreshing color treatments, its complete neatly- 


tailored interiors, they recognize a style and 
7 eo oO 





_ bearing in keeping with their own character. In 





its smooth, brisk, pliant performance, they find 
te, new efficiency In going and coming. The | Jodge 
Brothers Senior shares the distinguished air of 
custom cars. It perpetuates the best Dodée 
| Brothers traditions just as it interprets the rich- | 


est notes in modern style. Its new lower prices 





are exceptional for such obvious fine-car value. | 


Convenient Terms 


oe we 
| —_ | 


Vr 
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DODGE SENIOR ROADSTER (wire wheels extra) 


DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 


Se CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
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Sara Parsons 





THE TIN PEDDLER 


Fb E was a cherished figure of my boyhood. He rode on a 
- boxlike vehicle of flaming red and, like the White Knight, 
carried hung all over it shining kitchen utensils. At the rear a 
row of new brooms always stood erect, and below them was a 
rack with bulging gunny sacks. 

The mysterious interior of his vehicle was reached by little 
doors through which he would thrust a groping arm in search 
of hidden treasures not exposed to view. 


i E rode on a lofty seat. From long use it sagged precipi- 
tously to one side. The footboard showed two deeply 
worn spots where the heavy soles of his boots fitted. 

He never wore a coat, and his waistcoat was ornamented 
with a heavy watch chain. From one upper pocket appeared a 
strange assortment of articles; among others a pencil or two, 
a comb, and a toothbrush. From the other protruded a row 
of shiny, cylindrical cigars. 

He was a man of full habit and bulged comfortably over the 
edge of his tipping seat. He drove a dejected sorrel horse who 
stood without hitching and only moved when compelled to by a 
will superior to his own. The peddler’s face was very round 
and very red. Two merry blue eyes were buried in its rounded 
contours, but what could be seen of them twinkled engag- 
ingly. 

He was no Wandering Jew, nor did he trace his lineage to 
some Latin forbear. He was indigenous to the hills among 
which he threaded his leisurely way. He wasas much a product 
of New England as were the wares he bartered. 

He did not hawk his wares with rasping voice or unctuous 
smile. He rode upon his creaking van with regal dignity and 
offered business relations by royal favor and then only to the 
elect. 


fF IS arrival was a thrilling moment. All domestic work was 

suspended, and the entire family gathered about him. He 
gave us all a cheery greeting, but remained aloft. His horse 
dropped one hind quarter to favor a tender foot, and slum- 
bered. From his perch above, the peddler retailed the neigh- 
borhood news. He knew everyone within a circuit of miles and 
he brought the latest information of births and deaths, fire and 
freshet, and lesser items of more intimate interest. 

This period of social intercourse gave an opportunity for the 
examination of his wares, without his appearing to show them, 
and allowed time for unsuspected desires to grow to imperious 
demands in the hearts of his listeners. When the time was ripe 
he descended, slowly, laboriously, with unhurried dignity. 


Naren came the delirious hour of barter. Desired articles 

were unhooked and laid upon the grass, and the peddler, 
guided by some strange power of divination, added others. 
Slowly the circle narrowed until, in our family, none but the 
cook remained to carry on the battle. In girth, good nature, 
and in craft she was the peddler’s peer. To both it was an ex- 
citing game of wits. The selling was of as little moment to the 
peddler as buying was to Bridget, but each recognized in the 


other a foeman worthy of his best. Thrust and counter-thrust, 
feint and parry, stratagem and ruse, all played their part. 
With shrill denunciation Bridget would withdraw, but to re- 
turn. With indignant protest would the peddler prepare to re- 
pack his goods, and then renew the strife. 

We children stood in mute, adoring amazement. We knew 
we were witnessing a Homeric conflict. We felt the sweep of 
mighty forces, and we thrilled as the tide of battle turned. 


tigen the great moment came. Bridget, flushed with vic- 

tory, departed with her spoils, and we took her place in the 
arena. Our horded treasures were brought forth, old rags and 
papers, bottles and scrap iron. The peddler examined them all 
critically and then weighed them on strange scales, held by one 
mighty arm aloft, and named a price. Manfully did we emu- 
late Bridget and pursue her tactics. The peddler blustered, but 
at last, with tearful admission of his inability to cope with us, 
agreed upon our price. The pennies were counted out, our 
treasures disappeared in yawning sacks. The peddler climbed 
slowly to his seat and gently waked his sleeping steed. With 
one last bellowed challenge to Bridget he was gone. 


6 les peddler is no more. His shining wagon no longer is a 

slowly moving spot of color in the beloved New England 
landscape. A rattling car, a dirty trickster, have replaced 
them. No longer does a household wait his coming. He brings 
no news; he hurries in, he hurries out. He scolds and scowls. 
Homeric barter is now shrill-toned chaffering. This new 
abomination does not sell, he only buys. His name has 
changed. No longer is he a representative of an ancient and 
honorable guild. He is no peddler. In the coarse jargon of 
the day he is a ‘junkman.’ 

The peddler is no longer needed, I suppose. His shining 
wares are out of date. We now affect a different sort, and they 
are bought in mammoth stores which send them swiftly to our 
doors. They come in gaudy colors and in strange and un- 
familiar shapes. Then, too, a germ or two might lodge upon 
them if carried hung upon a cart. Little we cared or thought of 
germs in those brave old days. 

Imagine a frail young bride of this new day with close- 
cropped hair and carmined lips engaged in barter with a ped- 
dler! The peddler of my youth would not regard her fit to 
traffic with. He wanted Bridget with her brawn and wit, her 
ready tongue and shrill abuse, to make it worth his while to 
trade. And so the peddler went and Bridget too. 


NOTHER pleasant thing has passed, but, though the cart 
LX. is gone, the hills remain. I lie upon a grassy knoll and look 
down on my peaceful valley. I still can see with dreaming eye 
the patient steed, the crimson cart, and swaying Falstaff at the 
reins, and I can feel the grimy pennies counted out into my 
boyish palm. 

Though life may press and loved things vanish from this 
changing world, my heart is glad that I can still recall the ped- 
dler at our door. 
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THE TERRACE AS THE MEETING PLACE OF GARDEN AND HOUSE 


When the climate permits, the awning-roofed terrace makes the most 

delightful kind of out-of-door living-room, since it allows an uninter- 

rupted view of the garden, sunlight when wanted, and an opportunity 

for gay color. The house of Martin S. Mitau, Esq., at Atherton, 

California, Gordon B. Kaufmann, Architect. This is one of the Prize- 
Winning Houses in our Small-House Competition 
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LONE STAR LODGE 


BEAUTIFUL 


ING: FURNISHING 


The Summer Camp of Mrs. M. D. Ragland at Chesham, New Hampshire 


O architect should ever reproach his 
wife for bargain buying — ten to one 


his own record is blacker than hers. Old 
hardware, old prints, old paneling, old doors, 
old mantelpieces — they call more irresistibly 





BY MARY ELIZABETH WINSOR 


STRICKLAND, BLODGET, AND LAW, ARCHITECTS 


to the architectural mind than midsummer 
sales to a woman. They crowd his house, 
they overrun his office, they threaten to turn 
his garage into a storage warehouse. But 


every once in a while a client benefits 


- 


THE PORCH overhangs the lake and is shaded with brightly striped awnings. The woven fibre rugs show a 


modernistic design, and the wrought-iron furniture is painted green 
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exceedingly by this architectural failing. 

The bargain that served as framework for 
Lone Star Lodge was even more awkward 
than most. It was an entire tumble-down 
house on a hill near Francestown, New 


Photographs by Paul ]. Weber 
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Hampshire — chimney crumbled, 


in his hat, so to speak. He can 








windows smashed, floors rotted, 
past any hope of repair. It had long 
since been stripped of whatever 
paneling and hardware it may once 
have boasted, but its frame was 
oak, hand hewn, and as solid as the 
day the first splayed two-story 
corner post was set. There were 
broad summer beams, girts forty 
‘feet long, to say nothing of innu- 
merabie smaller studs and joists, 
all oak or chestnut, all hand hewn. 
What architect could resist them, 
however awkward to store, however 
distant the prospect of usefulness? 

So the house was purchased and 
dismembered, and the oak timbers 
carted fifteen miles along back 
roads to the village of Peterboro, 
where a few found permanent usefulness and 
the rest temporary shelter. Almost immedi- 
ately it became evident that the remaining 
ones were essential to the charm of a summer 
camp about to be built twenty-five miles 
farther on, near Chesham, New Hampshire. 
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create anew not only the high spa- 
ciousness but the dark cobwebby 
mystery of old timbers which 
| makes a barn the perfect back- 
ees | ground for the simple life. 

If, in addition, the camp owner 
be blest with a sister and brother- 
in-law who are master craftsmen in 
wrought iron and eager to lavish 











A CORNER of the living-room showing one of the tall triple 
windows hung with apricot voile and overdraperies of gayly 
flowered Canterbury cloth. The hand-wrought railings of balcony 
and stairway are important features of this spacious room 


Most people agree that an old barn is the 
ideal parent for a summer camp. If encom- 
passing woodlands or the absence of unat- 
tached barns makes the genuine article un- 
obtainable, an excellent substitute is an 
architect who finds forty-foot ancient timbers 
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their skill on lighting fixtures, rail- 
ings, and furniture, she may hope 
to achieve, as here, the utmost in 
modern comfort and convenience 
without sacrificing any of the essen- 
tial simplicity of camp atmosphere. 
Lone Star Lodge is the sort of place 
one dreams about —the happy 
result of clever planning and careful 
attention to the details of furnish- 
ing; imagination combined with a strict sense 
of what is suitable in simple surroundings. 
Approaching along the wood road from the 
village, the visitor is greeted by a spirited 
cowboy silhouetted against the gray-green of 
the pines. The owner’s native state furnishes 
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the name ‘Lone Star Lodge’ as 
well as the decorative motives for 
the signpost. A tomahawk supports 














rooms and bath at each end, con- 
nected only by the sleeping porch 
overlooking the lake. Beneath the 











the sign itself, and below, not 
shown in the photograph, a pistol 
holster of wrought iron serves for 








letter box, fastened to the post by 
its cartridge belt. 


The house itself is completely i 























surrounded by woods except on the 
lake side, its wasp-nest gray walls 
of novelty siding inconspicuous 
among the pines. The entrance 
door opens directly into the great 
living-room in the middle of one 
long side. On the opposite wall 
wide doors frame a view of the lake. 
The plan merits attention for its 
suitability in general scheme to any 
waterside site, whether the proposed camp be 
on the scale of this one or the humbler affair 
of built-in bunks and ladders to dormitory 
lofts. The main room is twenty-four feet 
wide and forty long, two stories in height and 
open to the roof, with broad triple windows 
on both the long sides. A porch runs the full 


THE LIVING-ROOM is two stories in height and open to the the 
roof, with posts and trusses of hewn oak timbers rescued from an 
old house. Native granite is used for the firepla 
adorn the 


walls 


length of the room on the water side; a 
smaller sleeping porch is above it. The fire- 
place at one end is of the usual native gran- 
ite, with mortar joints as nearly flush as 
possible. At either end of the room a stair- 
way winds up to a narrow balcony from 


which the bedrooms open —three single 
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, and gay hangings 


bedrooms are the modern service 
conveniences — kitchen, laundry, 


and pantries in the wing behind the 





fireplace; and at the other end a 
children’s playroom, lavatory, and 
combination coat and storage room. 

Throughout the house studs and 
timbers are exposed, with partitions 
and outside sheathing of knotty 
country pine. 
planks in random widths stained 
same tobacco-brown as the 
The hewn oak timbers 
rescued from Francestown are used 
for posts and roof trusses, their color 
just enough darker than the brown 
boarding to make a rich pattern against 
it. Cross purlins, deep and narrow in section, 
as is usual in modern rafters, are set into 
the notches which were cut in the old timbers 
for the small flat purlins of the original house. 
The result is an open space of some six or 
eight inches between the truss rafters and 


Floors are wide oak 


walls. 
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s extensively used for chandeliers, lanterns, and furniture, as well 
as for the railings which sweep across the balconies at both ends of the room, where arched doorways 





green. The great room has one merit all too 
rare in summer camps — abundant light 
everywhere, in spite of dark walls that absorb 
the light, so that all corners are usable and 
the furniture may be conveniently arranged 
in widely separated groups. 

An old Swedish pine table occupies the 
centre of the room, amply large to accom- 
modate any house party. Its matching 
benches are locally made. There are several 
other interesting old pieces: a quaint Penn- 
sylvania bench-bed; two Spanish chairs 
covered with cowhide; the native spinning 
wheel. But most of the furniture is modern, 
frankly chosen for comfort. 

And everywhere one looks is the work of 
those master craftsmen in wrought iron whom 
the owner is fortunate enough to have ‘in the 
family.’ It is the room’s chief glory, binding 
it together with intricate rust-colored lines. 
The lovely balcony railings sweep across both 
ends of the room and down the stairs, twisted 
spindles alternating with square and embel- 
lished ones; and graceful scroll supports 
overlap the edge of the balcony and curl 
again at the foot of the steps. Two glorious 
iron chandeliers and innumerable bracket lan- 
terns and standing lamps provide ample 
electric light without in the least disturbing 
one’s sense of the fitness of things. There are 
curling rust-colored flower stands with blue 
glazed pots, and a long graceful table behind 
one couch, with wrought-iron ends and a pine 
top. But the owner’s very pet is the little 
table near the fireplace whose top is a platter 
of Italian pottery invisibly fastened to the 
sturdy iron stand. Platter and iron base are 
modern —may their beauty survive the 
years to become cherished heirlooms of some 
descendant of the house. 

Pottery is again delightfully combined 





lead to the bedrooms. This iron was designed and executed by the Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc. with wrought iron (Continued on page 8o) 


roof boarding —a perfectly logical but un- 
common arrangement which subtly increases 
the play of light and shade under the roof. 

Nothing is a more perfect background for 
colorful furnishings than rich brown sheath- 
ing, and the owner has taken full advantage 
of her opportunity. One large chair is up- 
holstered in Chinese-red leather, another in 
dull blue rep, while two divans have a basket- 
weave fabric showing bright stripes against a 
neutral background. Against the walls are 
hung gay Indian prints, a Canadian blanket, 
and a modern tapestry repeating the forest 
scene without. It was very entertaining to 
discover that the multicolored checkered 
piece above the piano is no more nor less than 
a sample made up by a local woolen mill to 
show all their various patterns and colors in 
one piece. 

The great windows are hung with apricot 
voile, luscious against the brown wood and 
producing an effect of sunlight even on the 
darkest day. Overdraperies are of a heavy 
linen cretonne called Canterbury cloth, 
where red, yellow, blue, and peach-colored 
flowers, in a large pattern suitable to the size 
of the room, riot over a background of pale 
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A PLAYROOM for the youngest generation, with a delightful rust-colored ship for 
ceiling light fixture and wrought-iron animal hinges on the toy cupboards. The walls are of pine, 
stained brown, the furniture is apple-green, and the curtains are apricot voile with overcurtains of 
nursery chintz 
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Two HouskEs BUILT FOR DR. GEORGE WOODWARD 
At Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 
ROBERT RODES McGOODWIN, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 
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OF LOCAL STONE with slate roof and blinds painted a dark bluish green, this house has the 
unusual feature of an outside stairway to the second floor with an arched entrance to the first-floor hall under 
this stairway. The open porch and terrace overlook the gardens at the rear 
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First-FLOOR PLAN SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 
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THE PAVED GARDEN at the rear of this house, which is also illustrated on the opposite page, has a 


fountain in the centre. The living-room, hall, and loggia open directly on to this garden 
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A SINGLE TYPE of architecture 
used in the district called the French 
Village unifies the houses, but not, as a 
comparison of the two houses will show, 
at the expense of variety. This house has 
brick chimneys and blinds of a dull green. 
A wall divides the garden from the drive 
which enters through a gate into the service 
court. Thus the garage is well screened, 
while at the same time it is important in 
the massing of the building 
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‘SourHwarp,’ woven in beautiful shades of blue wool and sterling-silver thread, vibrates with life and color. 
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Seated on snow-white swans, the seven goddesses of Norse mythology are wafted back to the South 


AN OLD ART FOR THE NEW WORLD 
A Revival of the Picture Weaving of Norway, the oldest Expression of Tapestry Making in Europe 


ROM the ships of the ancient Vikings 

and the hands of long-dead queens 
comes an art whose vitality and vigorous 
beauty hundreds of centuries have not been 
able to quench. In the days of the old Norse 
sagas this art was called billedvaev, or ‘pic- 
torial weaving,’ and the story of its discovery 
and recapture is as thrilling and full of inci- 
dent as any tale that tells of search for treas- 
ure trove. 

From the sea the Vikings, those mighty 
men of old, drew their life; and to the sea 
they returned all that they held dearest and 
best. For when a queen died it was their 
custom to place her on a raised dais in the 
centre of a beautiful Viking burial boat and 
to arrange about her, as did the ancient 
Egyptians, all those things that had served 
and adorned her during life. Thus, carefully 
wrought copper vessels in which her food 
had been prepared, grain for the long journey 
whose bourne the mists of an uncharted sea 
shrouded in mystery, her jewels and beautiful 
hand-woven cloth —all were close to her 
hand. 

When everything was in readiness, the 
ship was sealed and sent out to sea. Most of 
these burial ships never returned from their 


BY MIRIAM OTT MUNSON 


long journey; but some of them drifted back 
to shore, where the swirling sands of cen- 
turies buried them deep. So deep, indeed, 
that they remained hidden and undisturbed 
for over a thousand years, until chance 
brought them to view during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 

Among the treasures retrieved from these 
ancient ships were bits of cloth of a remark- 
able weave. And from one ship, dating back 
to the fifth or sixth century, there were re- 
covered several yards of this exquisite work. 
While it was only ten or twelve inches wide, 
its texture was so unusual, its coloring so 
glowing, and its workmanship so perfect, that 
it augured an art which must have existed 
several hundred years before the century 
of its making, in order to bring it to such 
perfection. 

Indeed, the beginnings of the Norse pic- 
torial weaving are lost in the haze of forgotten 
centuries; but legend has it (and the vast coal 
fields of Spitzanger would seem to verify it) 
that once upon a time this North country 
was a semitropical land with exotic animals 
and vegetation. At that time, so runs an 
ancient Chinese tale, a mandarin of Cathay 
journeyed to this far land, where he remained 
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for several years. When, with his retainers, 
he returned to his own country, he took with 
him a number of pieces of an unusual tapestry 
to verify the story of his discovery of a fair- 
haired people possessing both a culture and 
an art. 

But, to leave the fascinating realm of 
legend, it is an established fact that the pic- 
ture weaving of Norway not only is the oldest 
expression of the art of tapestry making in 
Europe, but it differs markedly from the 
tapestries of all the other European countries 
in both its texture and method ot workman- 
ship. 

The earliest European tapestries that were 
evolved in Flanders under Queen Mathilda 
in the thirteenth century were embroidered, 
not woven, and when vertical lines appeared 
it was necessary to sew them together. The 
old Norse tapestries, however, were woven 
with a lock stitch, which was not cut, but 
tied and carried along, thus ‘forming a solid 
ground without spaces which had to be sewed 
together.’ 

It is intriguing to know that this lock 
stitch is found only in old Coptic weavings, 
and that the Norse tapestries ‘in texture, 
color, and line have (Continued on page 82) 


























‘Tue KinG’s JUDGMENT,’ @ quaint tapestry portraying animals and 
birds pleading the cause of their friend the goatherd, who has been sen- 
tenced to death by the King 


yy 





Tue Journey or KING 
Sicurp and Emperor 
Baldwin to Jerusalem is 
given a particularly medi- 
aval character by the 
wealth of detail woven into 
the ta ipestry 


THREE PANELS which por- 
tray ‘Evening Greeting 
Night,’ a tapestry which 
captures all the color, flex- 
ibility, and tender light 
that come with the going 
of day 

















Suat with adjustable canopy. The 
frame of wrought tron may be an- 
tique-blue, green, red, black, o1 
rust. The seat and back of Can- 
vas are removable. Courtesy of 


Baphé 


[RON AND RuSH furniture from 
Mexico with black frames and 
natural-color rush. Courtesy of 
Three New Yorkers 
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LoUNGING CHAIR of 
wrought iron painted 
green with seat of 
bright orange water- 
proof fabric. The same 
chair comes with a 
gayly striped canvas 
seat, and the frame 
may be had in any 
desired finish. Cour- 
tesyof Edward R. Barto 
e Company 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 





PAINTED A COOL GREEN, and with cushions of amusing modern 
printed cotton in red and white, snapped into place, this folding chair is 
as comfortable as it is gay. Courtesy of R. H. Macy © Company 


IRON sETTEE of graceful 
lines in green and double- 
tiered coffee table of iron 
with green top and black 
legs. Courtesy of Olivette 

Falls, Inc. 




































Dorpuin 163” long 
and 10"’ wide and 
bowl 28" wide and 
133” high with a 
12" projection, both 
of lead. Courtesy of 
The Erkins Stu- 


~ ae . dios, Inc. 








GARDEN 
SCULPTURE 





Fountain with background and basin of Persian-blue 
mosaics, and conventional bird design and border of terra cotta. 
Designed by Susan W. Tyler. Courtesy of The Potters’ Shop 


THIS MAJOLICA VASE és copied 
from an old Italian oil jar 
of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. It has a very heavy 
glaze of an uneven soft blue- 
green color. In a hand- 
wrought iron tripod, it is 35"" 
over all. Courtesy of P. 
Sarti, G. Lucchesi © Com- 
pany 


Boy witu Toap, 12” high, of 
English lead. Can be used as a 
fountain. Courtesy of The Erkins 
Studios, Inc. 
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Tuersr AMUSING Ducks, made by the Greenwich House Potters, of a lovely 
blue-gray, with blue wings and orange feet and bills, would be quite at home on a 
grassy terrace. Designed by Marie Thater. Courtesy of The Potters’ Shop 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE DOORYARD 


Enclosed and Planted Areas at the Front Entrance are replacing the 
Open Grass Plots of the Suburbs 


BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


ALF a century ago, when I was a little 
H girl, every house in our out-of-the-way 
New England village had its front yard well 
protected by 
\t milking time, late in the afternoon, we 
children would often be swinging on the 
front gates to watch a succession of cows 


a neat white wooden fence. 


slowly driven home from pasture. There was 
lways an interesting possibility that an ill- 
tempered creature might break away from 
the beaten track and suddenly charge with 
lowered horns in the direction of a small 
spectator, who, trembling with excitement, 
would hasten to latch the gate with a sharp 
click and bar the entrance to the intending 
intruder. Many changes have taken place 
since then. Cows seldom seem to go astray, 
or at any rate the old fences, primarily 
intended to keep out cattle and other preda- 
tory animals, have become exceptional, and 
enclosed dooryards have been replaced by 
open grassplots. Fortunately, with the 
renaissance of everything Early American, 
new enclosures, built along Colonial lines, 


BETWEEN THE ENTRANCE door and 
the sidewalk is this real front-yard gar- 
den divided by a straight brick path. 
A hedge of laurel-leaf willow screens this 
garden from the street. Linda Hires, Ar- 
chitect 


are again placed in the height of fashion. 
The plans of these dooryards were exceed- 
ingly simple. They appear to have been 








THIS REMODELED FARMHOUSE near 
Rye Beach, New Hampshire, has a de- 
lightful dooryard garden through which 
is the path to the side entrance. A vine- 
covered wall separates the garden from the 
road 


miniature reproductions of the forecourts laid 
out in front of many seventeenth-century 
English mansions. Usually a straight path 
twenty-five or thirty feet long, paved with 
red bricks or with bluestone flagging, led 
from the roadside to the front door commonly 
placed in the centre of a fagade well built of 
brick or of wood. On each side of this path, 
edged with a coping an inch or two high 
retaining the outer earth, were borders and 
beds of cherished flowers. Their arrangement 
sometimes recalled the ‘knots’ framed in the 
centres of Elizabethan gardens, which our 
ancestors had loved and lost forever. Hard 
as these emigrants had to struggle to reclaim 
enough of the wilderness to keep body and 
soul together, gardens were not condemned 
as unnecessary luxuries. 

Upon reading the records of the founding 
of Plymouth in Massachusetts, is it not 
rather touching to note that the first entry 
mentions the allotment of ‘Garden-Plotes’ 
as differentiated from ‘Meresteads’ or farm 
lands? In these posy beds the pioneers tried 
to cultivate the seeds that they had brought 
from England. Countless plants failed to 
thrive, but among those that we read ‘pros- 
pered exceedingly’ were hollyhocks, gilly- 
flowers, and roses, besides various herbs used 
for flavoring and medicinal purposes, such as 
tansy, dill, coriander, and pennyroyal. The 
fragrant sweetbrier, Shakespeare’s eglan- 
tine, which early escaped from cultivation to 
flourish among our native wild flowers, was 
also one of the first newcomers. 


Photograph by Charles Darling 
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THESE TWO HOUSES are 





typical of the many found in New England which still have their dooryard gardens. These are, 


as a rule, screened by wooden fences, which vary from the simple type seen.on the left to the more elaborate one on the right with ornate posts and 


handsome urns 


In seventeenth-century England garden 
beds were habitually edged with dwarf box, 
and so they were in the Colonies, at least as 
far north as Boston and even Salem, although 


it grows there with great difficulty now. 
Sometimes edgings were made from low 
compact plants — notably thrift, dwarf 
pinks, lady’s-delights, and thyme, 
among other aromatic herbs. 

Color was lent by crimson bleeding- 
hearts, yellow Hemerocallis, variegated 
columbine, and deep pink peonies that 
cast into the shade pale sweet rockets, 
broad-leaved Hostas, white Madonna 
lilies, and soft lavender Greek valerian. 
Interspersed among these perennials 
were many gay annuals, including 
lemon-colored African marigolds, pur- 
ple, blue, and pink larkspur, blue 





cornflowers, lupines, carnations, poppies, 
scabiosas, wallflowers, and snapdragons in 
variety. To give a literary flavor should be 
added ambrosia, welcome-home-husband-be- 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL GATE of 








wrought iron affords a glimpse of an 
















old garden in Charleston. Southern 








yi were more often screened by 
brick walls than by wooden fences as 
in the North 


















































THESE DRAWINGS show three 





different schemes for plotting the 
path and planting the small area 
in front of the house 
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you-ever-so-drunk, love-in-a-mist, and meet- 
me-at-the-garden-gate, not to mention many 
others of sentimental nomenclature. 

Roses, of course became rampant. Clumps 


of the deep red Rosa gallica, pink and 
white York and Lancaster, vellow 
Scotch briers, still find shelter near old 
houses. Then there were musk and 
cinnamon varieties valued for their 
fragrance and extreme pertinacity. 
Equally hardy was the rose of Damas- 
cus, said to have been brought back by 
the Crusaders to Europe from the East. 
Then I must not omit the old-fashioned 
cabbage rose, the Rosa centtfolta. 

Several bulbous plants were great 
favorites. Among them the tulip, 
brought to Europe from the Near East 
in the sixteenth century, irises, Ranun- 
culuses, Fritillarias, and anemones. 
Tufts of crown-imperials and Martagon 
lilies were used as accents for the corners 
of the beds, while narcissi and daffodils 
often served as ground covers. 

No doorvard could have harbored 
any of these plants very successfully if 
it had not been guarded by barriers 
sufficient to keep out cattle and other 
predatory animals. For in the Colonial 
period all livestock were allowed to 
wander where they pleased, just as 
turkeys are now in New Hampshire, and 
cultivated land had to be protected or 
else be subject to destruction. The old 
town records of New England show that 
in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century the stvle of these barriers was 
regulated by law. For instance, my 
friend Miss Alice Brayton has discover- 
ed that at Portsmouth, Rhode Island, 
the following rules and regulations were 
ratified in 1671, after thirty-three years 
of experiment ‘and many harte burnings 
amongst neighbors.’ 

‘For a fence called a Virginia Fence, 
it is ordered that it shall be four foot and 
a half high, (Continued on page 85) 
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QuEEN ANNE chair 
with carving which 
harmonizes with the 
interior designs of 
Sir Christopher 
Wren 






CHIPPENDALE chair 
with back of Chi- 


nese latticework 





Or CHIPPENDALE DESIGN, 
showing influence of Robert 


Adam 








ELABORATE CHIPPEN- 
DALE chair with de- 
tails characteristic of 
the Louis XV period 


SCROLL BRACKETS 
connecting the 
front legs with the 
Seat are a distinc- 
tive feature of 
chairs designed by 
RobertManwaring 








furniture in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


James Gisss, the architect of St. Martin’ s-in-the-Fields, also designe 





Tilustratsons from Victoria and Albert Museum 





d this room and 




















ENGLISH FURNITURE 


I. Eighteenth-Century Pieces with Notes of the Famous Craftsmen 
of the Period 


BY FREDERICK LITCHFIELD 


PROPOSE to divide these notes into 

two articles, the first one dealing with the 
end of the Queen Anne _ period, — which 
might also be termed the end of the age of 
walnut, — noting the fashion for lacquered 
furniture which commenced about the time 
of William and Mary and continued until 
after the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The use of mahogany for the manufacture 
of furniture commenced subsequent to 1720, 
and the first designer of note of the furniture 
about this time was William Kent. The best 
work of Thomas Chippendale comes within 
the period we are considering. 

My second article will consider the change 
of style in furniture which occurred in 
England during the last twenty-five years 
of the eighteenth century. The introduction 
of satinwood about 1765, and the painted 
furniture which was generally made of that 
wood, will be dealt with. This was the period 
of the work of Thomas Sheraton, George 
Hepplewhite, Richard Gillow, and_ their 
contemporaries. We shall also consider the 
influence on English furniture exercised by 
the style in France of the Directoire and Em- 
pire periods toward the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 
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In a discussion of succeeding styles of 
furniture and woodwork, it is obvious that 
the influence of the architects of each period 
has to be taken into account. Sir Christopher 
Wren, who has left us St. Paul’s Cathedral 
as his masterpiece, died at a great age in 
1723, and the dignified and well-propor- 
tioned details of his buildings exercised their 
influence when the carved ornaments of 
mirror frames, pier tables, and other carved 
details were made to harmonize with the 
chimney pieces and architrave mouldings 
which formed important features of his 
interior designs. The illustration of a walnut 
chair made about the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign is a good representative of this kind 
of domestic furniture. 

As already noted, lacquered furniture was 
still the fashion in England. Up till about 
1735, this had been imported from Holland, 
but after that time the industry was well 
established in England, and was made not 
only by the trade, but became a hobby of 
fashionable ladies. Horace Walpole, in one 
of his letters, mentions the ‘Japanning,’ as 
the lacquering process was then termed, of 
a cabinet by Lady Walpole. Books were 
published, giving (Continued on page 86) 

















ge newcomer who steps in- 
side the Ipswich house of 
Arthur <A. Shurtleff is usually 
first impressed by the sunburnt 
color of the interior with its varving 
tones of warm, golden-brown, un- 
stained woodwork. The tables, 
chairs, walls, and ceilings — all are 
of those mellow shades gradually 
and unnoticeably bestowed by 
time on country pine. There is 
something ever pleasing in simple 
pine wood with its interesting 
grain patterns and grotesque knot 
shapes. The more recent additions 
to the interior of the house mav 
usually be determined by the pale- 
ness of the new wood used in the 
making. Perhaps it is a chair or a 
table which the owner has just 
finished making, or a carved rosette 
or a door latch which stands out 
against the general sunburnt colors 
as being a new contribution. For 
the interior of the house always 
has new developments and changes 
which are in the process of being 
realized. 

It is to be expected that the evo- 
lution of the exterior of the house 
and grounds would have a direct 
influence on the arrangements of 
the interior of the house as to the 
position of doors, hallways, and 
windows. — Still, this the 
house has had an independent in- 
ternal evolution all of its own in 
answer to arising needs and de- 
sirable modifications of the mo- 
ment. This process has not been 
fluctuating and fickle but from the 
original core, a logical growth as 
was required by a household in- 
creasing gradually from a family 
of four and one maid to a family of 
eight and three maids. 

The front of the 
southeast and surveys 
hilltop the broad stretches of salt 
and wandering creeks. When the house was 
first built in 1909 it had but four bedrooms, 
a_ living-room, kitchen. 
The spruce floors, pine ceilings and walls, 
were (and still are) one board in thickness 
supported by vertical and horizontal beams, 
with an occasional ciagonal brace further to 
ensure strength. 
with windows on at least two sides to secure 
a cross draft in the heat of the summer. The 


beside 


house faces 


from the 
marshes 


dining-room, and 


Every room was provided 
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I raphs by Antomette Perret 








THE EVOLUTION OF A 


COUNTRY PLACE 


II. The Interior of the House of Arthur A. 
Shurtleff at Ipswich, Massachusetts 


BY SARAH P. SHURTLEFF 


windows, about three feet square, were com- 
posed of nine panes held in place by a 
single stout frame. The scheme was tried of 
having the entire window swing on hinges in- 
ward and upward to a horizontal position 
in order to allow the maximum of air to 
enter. However, the recurrent rainstorms 
persistently leaked around the unavoidable 
crack at the bottom of the window, and such 
a liberal supply of water was allowed to enter 
the house that it became necessary to resort 
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A COVED CEILING with carved 
beams running from end to end 
gives this library an atmosphere 
of distinction and originality. 
The long refectory reading table 
and straight-backed chairs were 
designed and executed by Mr. 
Shurtleff 


to a completely water-tight double- 
casement window. 

The library is a room with an 
especially interesting history. First 
serving as a very pleasant bedroom, 
it was later transformed into a li- 
brary when the newly made ‘fore- 
castle’ ell and the ell prolonging 
the main house provided more spa- 
cious sleeping quarters for the ever- 
Carved book- 
walls 


increasing family. 
cases were built 
along one entire end and on parts 
Interest- 


into the 


of two sides of the room. 
ing old tomes bought from a Corn- 
hill second-hand bookseller fill 
manv of the shelves, their battered 
brown leather bindings harmoniz- 
ing pleasantly with the mellow 
woodwork. The row of cupboards 
beneath the bookcases store away 
magazines and atlases. A grape- 
vine pattern carved in relief makes 
a most attractive border around 
the top of the bookshelf, while at 
the other end of the room an angu- 
lar incised design borders a similar 
shelf. 

The small cookstove originally 
installed to serve on winter week- 
ends as far more practical than the 
larger and depressingly austere 
kicthen stove was allowed to re- 
main in the library. As a reward 
for its faithful service the stove has 
been gradually given a place of 
honor, mounted on a throne of 
bricks, ornamented with shining 
copper, and crowned with a long 
meandering copper chimney pipe, 
which, after turning many curves 
and corners, finally enters the 
main chimney. The purpose of this 
apparent beating about the bush 
process of the smoke’s entry into 
the central flue is to allow the heat 
to radiate into the room instead of 
being lost by a more direct escape 
to the chimney. On frosty week-ends the 
temperature of the ‘winter kitchen’ — for 
so the library is sometimes called — can be 
raised from thirty degrees to sixty-eight de- 
grees in an astoundingly short time. But this 
little stove is no mere fetish or survival of a 
now useless object — it provides to this day 
the means of cooking all the food on week- 
end excursions to Ipswich. 

The library is unique among the other 
rooms of the house in that its ceiling is not 
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THE LIVING-ROOM glimpsed from the 
library shows the handmade desk and orig- 
inal fireplace. Interesting details of hand 
carving may be seen in the library cornice 
and the massive door handles and latches 


merely the reverse side of the floor of the 
story above. A special coved ceiling was 
constructed with carved beams running from 
end to end, which suggest to many the ceiling 
of a Swiss chalet. Then, too, in the library 
only, simple mouldings are to be found en- 


.casing the bare wall panels. 


The long refectory reading table in the 
library, together with the chairs around it, 
was designed, made, and carved by Mr. 
Shurtleff. The table top is a single long plank 
of New Hampshire pine two inches in thick- 
ness. Some of the chairs are of pine too, 
others of ironlike ‘rock maple’ — the round 
slanting legs pegged and wedged into the 
solid seat. 

In constructing the very necessary door- 
way to connect the living-room with the 
newly made library, the problem presented 
itself of avoiding a conflict between the top 
of the door frame and the staircase to the 
attic. This could only be solved by arching 
the door top so that it would not interfere 
with the stairway. This curved doorway 
proved so attractive that it has since been 
copied successfully in many other doors 
throughout the house. 

The living-room, which is really a living- 
room and dining-room combined, is the larg- 
est room in the house, measuring about 
twelve feet by thirty feet. In the centre of 
one side is a fireplace — shown at the left. 
It was designed by Mr. Shurtleff and made 
in Boston by him and Mrs. Shurtleff from 
sheet steel bent into shape and riveted. Its 
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THE LARGER FIREPLACE in the living-room, surrounded by paneling taken from the pews of an old church. 
The furniture and hand-wrought copper candlesticks are the work of Mr. Shurtleff 
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A CORNER of one of the bedrooms (above), showing the type of 
casement window and arched doorway used throughout the house, and at 
the right the open stairway and a charming glimpse of the library 
from the living-room. The still-useful cookstove is seen enthroned on its 


pedestal of brick 


design was suggested by the shallow open 
fireplaces so successful in the old farmhouses, 
the depth being only eight inches. This 
shallowness, together with the huge hood 
and the placing of the fireplace somewhat in 
front of the chimney flue, forces the great pro- 
portion of the fire’s heat to radiate into the 
room. In spite of the fact that the smoke 
can find its way into the chimney only after 
a right-angle turn, the draft is strong enough 
to draw up all the smoke without releasing 
any into the room. The hearth of reénforced 
concrete is also homemade. 

Gradually we became aware that the posi- 
tion of the fireplace lacked cosiness and se- 
clusion. For this reason, at the farther end 
of the room there has lately been built a 
broad open fireplace of the old-fashioned 
kind, where one and all may gather round in 
undisturbed quiet. The heavy iron lintel, 
swinging crane, and surrounding wall panels 
all hark back to earlier days. These panels 
are the only real bif of antique woodwork in 
the house. They were the long-discarded 
doors of the pews in an old church, and were 
salvaged from the depths of its cellar. With 
the generous application of paint remover 
and furious scrubbing, these panels revealed 
a lovely pine surface beneath their previous 
layers of different-colored paint. 


The furniture in this room too was made 
by Mr. Shurtleff. The copper candlesticks 
standing on the refectory table were pains- 
takingly executed in sheet copper beaten 
into shape and riveted in place. The long 
pine desk with single row of. drawers was 
presented to the family as a Christmas 
present some years ago— each of the six 
children and Mrs. Shurtleff has his own 
drawer appointed from left to right in order 
of seniority. On the wall above the desk are 


a series of cupboards where odds and ends 


may be neatly kept. Near to these cup- 
boards against the white plaster of the 
chimney hangs a small wooden star which 
indicates by its position the depth of 
the water in the tank directly overhead. 
This tank contains the water supply for 
the whole house, and is filled by the turn- 
ing of the Dutch mill some fifty yards 
distant. 

The staircase in the living-room, which 
leads up to the attic bedrooms, has no risers. 
In place of these there is a narrow carved 
moulding under each tread. A rope following 
along the wall serves as a second banister 
and has saved many a youngster from a 
bad fall. 

The heaviest beams, which support the 
attic, are braced at their ends by stout ships’ 
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‘knees’ of heavy oak picked up in the old 
Essex shipyards. Dormer windows make 
the attic bedrooms sunny and pleasant to 
live in. The ordinary unattractive iron foot 
and head have in most cases been removed 
from the beds and the remaining springs set 
into new homemade wooden four-poster 
beds. One bed has been constructed with 
four extremely high posts; on the top of each 
roosts a carven sleepy ‘Bedouin bird.’ Some 
of the bedroom chairs are the products of a 
valiant and thrifty negro minister of the 
South who punctiliously signs himself ‘Rev. 
Charles R. Sutton, Jr., Esquire.’ In_ his 
spare moments, it seems, he makes by the 
dozen simple wooden chairs with seats of 
twisted corn husks and sells them for a 
small sum to whomsoever he can. 
Throughout the house, all the door latches, 
handles, and button locks are carved in vary- 
ing designs. One latch represents a dolphin 
leaping forth from under a curling wave, 
another a comical duck, or fish, and the 
door latch on the front door is shaped like 
a ponderous whale, a little remora clinging 
to his back. All these carvings, as well as 
the larger homemade furnishings, are no 
fragile museum pieces, but have readily 
survived the continual and exacting use of 


a full household. 
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TYPICAL of seventeenth-century Spantsh architecture is this house of Mrs. Charles Wheeler, Jr., at Pebble 


Beach. It is of wooden frame construction with white plaster exterior and a roof of shaded red and brown tiles 


HERE is one part of the 
California coast where 


every New Englander feels at 
home. Where the hills are no 
higher than those of Vermont. 
Where the fog drifts in and out 
casually, catching its skirts on 
green trees, veiling and unveiling the sun. 
Where houses have picket fences. Where vil- 
lages are contiguous even though not, like 
ours, over!apping as do the shining scales of a 
fish. 

A place where patriarchal trees dwarf low 
white houses. Where geraniums, fire-red, 
burn out their hearts under a yellow sun. 
Where small boats, anchored, always point- 
ing one way, bob about on tiny waves. Where 


THREE CALIFORNIA HOUSES 
Designed by Clarence A. Tantau, Architect 


BY MARY KELLOGG 


wharves jut out into a quiet sea. Where 
sketching sunshades are as much a part of the 
mise en scéne as at Provincetown or Marble- 
head. Where the smell of salt, sardine, and 
pine tree gives a Massachusetts tang to 
California air. 

Of course, the California landscape is more 
varied than ours. The hills are more often 
gold than green. The jagged rocks are scat- 
tered about with more abandon. And there is 
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an exotic effect achieved by 
towering eucalyptus trees peren- 
nially streaming with shreds of 
picturesquely peeling bark — 
sunburnt into acrid scent; by 
swaying, chiffon strands of 
green-gold pepper trees — some- 
times festooned with powdery vellow blos- 
soms, sometimes draped with lacquered 
scarlet fruit; by the gnarled and twisted 
forms of ancient cypress trees ‘leaning to 
earth like hideous pythons, dragging heavils 
their blanched gray bodies’ ; by the shadows ot 
sombreros and the metallic clink of spurs; by 
the black cloth of coolie jackets — strikingly 
decorated — worn by Chinese women who 
diligently shuck and slice the succulent 




















abalone, pounding its cut, paperlike sheets 
with heavy wooden mallets. 

Monterey, Carmel, Pebble Beach, Del 
Monte — in this section one finds the usual 
American mélange, familiar on our famed 
North Shore. Swampscott, Marblehead, 
‘The Neck,’ Gloucester — one could 
multiply names, but everywhere 
there is the mansion and cottage, the 
palatial hotel and modest boarding 
house, associating on friendly terms. 
Various sections in California are, 
perhaps, a little more sure of them- 
selves, but not much. Pebble 
Beach, for instance, where the smart 
world gathers in the demi-saison, be- 
tween winter and spring, is a re- 
stricted residential community, and 
vet it is indebted, for its charm, to its 
more humble neighbors. A debt 
which is acknowledged when riding 
breeches, sombreros, cowboy shirts, 
and chaps are fashionable from 
dawn to dusk. 

It is here that two of the three 
houses designed by Clarence A. 
Tantau are built. How thrilling it 
must be for an architect to work with 
such a background! Each house con- 
ditioned by its site. Each site condi- 
tioned by some prehistoric upheaval. 
And history — Californian history 
— so extraordinarily colorful. 

One hates to use the word ‘cli- 
mate’ in writing of California, but 
after all it does exist and it does sim- 
plify many things — for architects. 
Stairways, for instance, do not all 
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have to be put on the inside of a house. And 
everyone knows that an outdoor stairway has 
more romance to the square inch than any- 
thing in the world except a vine sufficiently, 
robust for Douglas Fairbanks to climb 
Furthermore, the climate of Southern 
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A TILED FLOOR and exposed beams give character to 
this living-room in Mr. Kenneth Monteagle’s hous 
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California admits of rooms being placed end 
to end instead of being piled on top of each 
other above a furnace. So, inspired by the 
setting, conditioned by the history, and freed 
from sordid restrictions by the climate, Mr 
Pantau has created the two charming homes 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Monteagle and Mrs. Charles 
Wheeler, Jr. 

Both houses are situated near the 
Water In groves of pine, oak, and 
cypress trees. Both look out over 
the rugged coast of Carmel Bay 
with Point Lobos in the distance, the 
Wheeler home being right at the 
water’s edge. Both are typical 
seventeenth-century Spanish houses 
constructed of wooden frames with 
white plaster exteriors. 

The roofs are of handmade tiles, 
varying as handmade things do, both 
in shade and in texture. 
are in many tones of red and brown 


These tiles 


giving interesting color reflection on 
the white plaster walls. In Mrs 
Wheeler’s patio more tiles are used 
to form a pool. These are of old 
Mexican manutacture and glow with 
many rich dull colors. In this pool a 
cool jet of water continually spurts 
and falis in liquid cadence. 

Is there anything else in’ the 
world so decorative as water? Just 
plain water — dripping or falling, 
running or standing, murmuring or 
sulle? Skimmed over with a glaze of 
ice, hanging in crystal stalactites, or 
frozen into (Continued on page oo) 





FRENCH PROVINCIAL ARCHITECTURE inspired this house of Mrs. Barnaby Conrad. In shape it 


follows the contours of the hillside and makes a most interesting composition. The walls are of buff-colored plaster and 
the roof is of slightly irregular shingles of natural color 
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Y search for old French inn signs took 

me to many wayside towns of France 
and Switzerland. Yet, while my _ visits 
were amply rewarded by the charm of the 
rural people and the quaint beauty of the 
little towns, it was finally to the regional 
museums that I returned for any worth- 
while evidence of the old signs. Although 
there are a few old signs of earlier periods in 
both wood carving and iron, in order to make 
a comprehensive study it was necessary to 
limit one’s self to the eighteenth-century 
ironwork signs. 

The origin of street signs is buried in 
mythology and allegory, and dates back to 
the ideographs of Egypt. From these early dy- 
nasties even down to the present day, men, 
deities, and even shops and public houses, 
were marked by certain emblems symbolical 
of their characteristics. Thus Egyptian gods 
were represented as types and combinations 
of animals rather than as abstract virtues 
which could not be pictured. Later, in Greek 
and Roman mythology, gods and goddesses 
were given emblems, and abstract virtues 
were represented pictorially. Traces of these 
old allegorical representations of virtues and 
vices exist down to the present day. We still 
picture Justice, blindfolded and holding the 


scales. When the three Graces are shown, 


they are spinning, weaving, and cutting. 

Christianity clung to this old symbolism 
in the representation of her saints. This was 
necessary in early art, for the artists did not 
work from individual models and thus 
painted types, often all from one model, so 
that symbols were necessary to distinguish 
between the figures. We know Saint Cather- 
ine of Alexandria by her wheel, Saint Cecilia 
by her organ, and Saint Jerome is always 
represenied with a lion. 

In the Middle Ages kings and nobles also 
took certain emblems as their insignia. These 
were arranged into crests and coats of arms 
and serve as a means of distinguishing the 
work of some of these monarchs to-day. The 
salamander of Francis | is known to all 
travelers of Touraine. Inns and wine shops 
soon learned to solicit royal patronage by 
adopting such signs as the ‘Three Kings,’ the 
‘Golden Lion,’ the ‘Crossof Gold.’ Tradesmen 
set up signs picturing their trade. The wine 
shop usually hung out a bunch of grapes or 
some object reminiscent of the grape harvest. 
Often a figure of Bacchus is represented. An 
old Parisian sign in the Musée Carnavalet, 
Paris, shows a small Bacchus sitting astride 
a barrel and holding a goblet. One sign of a 
locksmith pictures a large key; another, two 
crossed keys surmounted by a crown, indi- 
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IRONWORK SIGNS 


BY 
KATHARINE MORRISON KAHLE 


cating royal patronage. The shoemaker still 
hangs out a wooden or tin shoe with a great 
curled toe. The shoemakers’ sign may be seen 
in rural France to-day. 


ELICS of signs made before the eight- 
eenth century are few, but those of the 
eighteenth century are interesting enough to 
hold our attention. The majority of French 
eighteenth-century signs are of wrought iron. 
They are characterized by easy flowing 
scrolls, which are usually intertwined with 
naturalistic leaves. The scrolls are in a tri- 
angular form which supports the arm holding 
the sign proper, or they may form a neck, 
ending with an eagle’s head, which then 
holds the sign from its beak. In the Musée 
de Mulhouse both types are represented. An 
excellent example at Vaud shows a finely 
moulded bird head holding a mounted horse- 
man and labeled ‘Au Cavalier.’ The Musée 
Historique de Saint-Gall contains some fine 
examples: one of a wine merchant with a 
realistic bunch of grapes in a circle, and a 
jug and glass on the rail; another, dated 1786, 
depicts a golden lion within a rectangle, and 
the German name ‘Zum Gulden Léwen.’ 
The nude figure of Fortune is enclosed within 
another rectangle, the sign of the inn, ‘A la 
Fortune.’ 

Some of the most beautiful examples of 
wrought-iron street signs could be seen along 
the streets of Lucerne about twenty years 
ago, but are to-day removed to the provincial 
museum. Delicate interlacing vines and 
scrolls form patterns against the light, and 
these signs, together with wrought-iron 
gates and balconies, bespeak Lucerne as a 
city of excellent iron craftsmen. The most 
interesting collection of wrought-iron signs 
was seen in the Musée Carnavalet in Paris. 


These signs are so arranged in the entrance 


hall that one may imagine one’s self to be 
walking down a Parisian street of two cen- 
turies ago. Many of these signs are wooden, 
but remarkable examples of ironwork are also 
to be seen. ‘Aux Trois Rats,’ pictured in the il- 
lustrations, isoneof the finest of this collection. 


OMANCE lingers in these old signs of 
RK another age, and stories and scenes of 
other days form in our imagination when we 
stand in their presence. We see the peri- 
wigged dandy as he saunters in for a drink 
and visits with his comrades at the ‘Golden 
Lion,’ or we see a coach and four with its 
driver and a coachman who alights to assist 
the noble and his lady, who stop at ‘Hétel 
Sauvage’ on their sojourn in Switzerland. 
Signs of another time! Merely bits of 
wrought iron, yet bespeaking a story of other 
manners and other customs. Truly these 
signs suggest romance, (Continued on page 93) 





























THIS DINING-ROOM dy Ilonka Karasz 
was planned so that with the table folded up 
and out of the way it could be used as a 
living-room. The narrow proportions of the 
serving table and sideboard aid this double 
purpose. The furniture is maple veneer in 
a very light natural finish, inlaid with 
Makassar. The chairs are upholstered with 
heavy rough cotton material in taupe-brown 
and beige, designed by Miss Karasz, the 
pattern of which just fits the chair seat. 
The mirror is amber; the bowls on the table 
and sideboard are copper with copper fruit, 
and the frosted-glass ceiling fixture is 
strengthened by copper. The paper has very 
narrow stripes, shaded from a brown taupe, 
through a rose, to a light putty. It comes in 
several different rolls and is so hung as to 
keep the darker stripes at the bottom. These 
same dark stripes are used to accent the win- 
dow and door openings. The unlined cur- 
tains of heavy silk are shaded in the colors 
of the paper, with the dark tones on the out- 
side next the frame 
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a Two Rooms 
at the 


AMERICAN DESIGNERS’ 
GALLERY 


A DINING ALCOVE by Wolfgang Hoffmann 
combining compactness with individuality and 
livableness. The furniture of American walnut 
shows a pleasing variation in the use of bench 
and chairs, and the table is unique in having a 
convenient shelf for napkins to facilitate self- 
service. The upholstery fabric is a jute damask 
in brown and tan; the rug, designed by Pola 
Hoffmann, is tan and brown, as is also the 
special washable wall covering of irregular 
geometric design. The glass curtains are of 
theatrical gauze, simply embroidered in brown. 
The outer curtains are of plain rust-brown 
handkerchief linen, lined with the same material 
in tan 























‘THE CATNIP VENDOR 
By Archibald Stone 


iP yaiaares has made us familiar with corporate en- 
terprise, with large. impersonal structures of 
business, so vast and so abstract that when we stop 
to think, we must wonder how they perform their 
functions in what is, after all, a practical, populous 
world. Many of us earn our living by tending a joint 
in one of these abstract machines, if not one of the 
most complex and ramified, with tentacles and fila- 
ments reaching into foreign continents and through 
all strata of society, at least a little body politic, 
moulding its human components into a superpersonal 
entity, and directing the lives which, by a heretical 
view, they might have possessed in their own right, 
toward little-understood corporate ends. It is unnat- 
ural and surprising to find a lonely human being who 
depends for subsistence on a modest enterprise of his 
own, in which his personal craft and responsibility 
are evident. To front the universe with so slight a 
weapon seems an act of boldness akin to forlorn hope. 


REAT is the protection of the impersonal! Ina 
universe so complex and callous as that we are 
learning to jive in, it may well be considered a 
refuge above all others desirable and soothing. Is the 
world’s footing slippery: Are there mire and slime in 
the roads of the mind, and treachery for the unwary 
adventurer: Then resign the identity which invites 
these threats! Incorporate, multiply your credit, 
destrov vour competitors, and merely by what you 
already possess, like Volpone the miser, induce men 
to pour additional riches in your lap! The personal is 
the source of joy and beauty, but of danger and de- 
spair also. The impersonal brings no happiness, but 
neither does it bring disaster. It is secure, because it 
is a sister stream to Lethe. Self sinks in it, with its 
davdreams and cravings, and only purpose and habit 
are left. 
| here is a special kind of emotion which | feel as | 
see from time to time some petty street-corner enter- 
prise, the work of a man who in necessity and humility 
has confronted life on its most rudimentary terms. It 
is an emotion to be conveyed, not analyzed. Part of 
it, no doubt, is a sense of pathos for the insecurity 
of so small a venture in a world where many, toiling 
together, have often met defeat. Part of it springs 
from the very simplicity and transparency of the 
effort. Essential to it are the expression and manner 
of the man who has set up his venture for all who pass 
by to see. Unobtrusive confidence is the air which, | 
feel. he wishes to present. But his cheerfulness is not 
altogether confident: it is betrayed by hope, which 
cannot be extinguished as confidence can; hope un- 
complaining after many disappointments. But all 
these facets are discriminated afterward. The feeling 


itself is instant and indivisible. It springs up sharply, 
and | go on, feeling that | cannot bear to look again 
at what | have seen. 

Sometimes hawkers of strawberries and peaches 
have produced the emotion. This has been the more 
true as the hawker looked less professional and case- 
hardened. Occasionally one sees an ingratiating 
Italian pushing about his shallow tray of fruit, and 
the slightness of his lever against the universe leaps 
out in poignant colors. As well might Archimedes 
have tried to edge the world from its foundation with 
a cherry twig! The yellow skins of lemons or half- 
revealed oranges wrapped in tissue acquire at such a 
time an unanswerable eloquence. Again, boys who 
have driven in a team from the country with a jack- 
straw pile of kindling wood have brought the same 
feeling. Dusk draws on; they would rather sell the re- 
mainder of the load for half the hoped-for price than 
drive it rattling back in the wagon. Surely, | think, 
the very stones ought to want kindling wood. But | 
recall that my own cellar is already stocked, and | 
can hardly reproach the cobbles with their lack of 
generosity 


UT | always think particularly of one example. 

On a public street in front of a historic burying 
ground sits an elderly man with his feet neatly 
crossed. | pass him frequently, drawn to repeat an 
experience which each time seems insupportable. He 
is much of a type; he is short and inclining toward 
stoutness. He sits on an old kitchen chair in a dingy 
overcoat and a felt hat. His neat moustache is well 
clipped, without points or drooping ends; it accords 
with a mouth expressing cheerfulness and patience. 
This also is the expression of his eyes, which look out 
clearly and simply under the straight brim of his hat. 
As people pass — the street is crowded — he calls out 
gently, always with rising inflection, and ending in 
falsetto, ‘Catnip! Don’t forget the kitty!’ 

It is too much. It is laughable, but it is something 
more. | take in at a rapid glance the compact figure 
sitting in the old chair, the patient, cheerful face, the 
small paper bags ranged beside him, each dirty, and 
each with straggling green leaves protruding from its 
top. | hear as | go by the faint, falsetto ‘kitty’ con- 
cluding his solicitation. Some confusing, indescrib- 
able sensation sweeps over me. It is more than | can 
bear! 


ALWAYS wish to associate the emotion of such 
encounters with a very old and primitive feeling, 

to which children, | believe, are especially sensi- 
tive. Certain classic examples in literature are surely 
parallel. From the Bible we (Continued on page 94) 
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The House in Good Taste 








STONECROP, THE HOME OF MISS GRACE MORRILL 
IN OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
LITTLE & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS 
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HAND-HEWN BEAMS from an old barn were used in the construction of this lofty 
studio, which makes a delightfully cool and spacious room for hot summer days. The board 
walls are weathered gray, with doors and sash painted blue. Blue cushions are on the long 
seat below the high windows, and brightly colored hooked rugs cover the floor 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL _ 
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BOX BOARDS of pine were used as clapboarding for the house and have weathered so dark that it is hard to 


believe they are new. This effect of age is augmented by the use of windows taken from a very old house 



























































SHORT LENGTHS of old beams form the steps leading to the kitchen door, and 


where filling was necessary at the sides, a rock garden has evolved. Wide ledges having almost the 
effect of stepping-stones lead to the log steps and make a picturesque entrance to the service door 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HANDMADE BRICK from an old chimney was combined with gray stone in building this fire- 
place, and enough square brick tile from old ovens was found to finish the hearth. A crane was also found to 
complete the picture, and a finely marked slab board was rescued from the barn to serve as a mantel shelf 

















‘STONECROP’ 


Made from Timber taken from an old demolished Barn, this House settles into the Landscape 


HEN | bought a strip of rocky ledge, 

hoping some day to build a studio 
on it, I named it at once ‘Stonecrop,’ knowing 
no other crop would ever be 
forthcoming. For ‘stonecrop,’ 
as gardeners know, is one of 
the Sedums which clothes the 
rocks with starlike yellow 
bloom. 

I confess | had some sta- 
tionery marked, on which to 
write a doubting family, and 
probably this precipitated 
matters, since soon after | 
found a weather-beaten barn 
and an architect who approved 
of using this old material in 
carrying out his plan. The 
barn, about sixty feet long and 
forty-five feet wide, was not so 
very old, but old enough to 
have been pegged together 
with wooden pegs and the help 
of neighboring hands enlivened 
by a barrel of rum. The up- 
right beams were the good old 
gunstock type so much sought 
after, and the up and down 
boarding of weathered gray 
offered much useful material. 
Many of the floor beams vied 
with driftwood in their beau- 
tiful silver tones, and some of 
the lighter beams were hand- 
hewn. These we were forced to 
watch with an eagle eye as, 
unless firmly sat upon, they 
were constantly being spirited 
away to ‘shore up’ this or that. 

When the boards and 
shingles were stripped from 
the barn, the framework was 
found to be so perfectly con- 
structed that it seemed a dese- 
cration to raze it. However, in 
spite of the insistence of family and friends 
that it never could be done, the building was 
torn down and moved ten miles in a sur- 
prisingly short time and with very little in- 
jury to the material. The plates and sills, 
which were ten inches thick and sixty feet 
long, had to be sawed in two for transporta- 
tion, and the pessimists who said I was 
building with rotten material should have 
had to saw those beams! Carpenters be- 
wailing their dulled tools are the chief draw- 
back to building with virgin pine, a wood 
which grows harder with time. 

And now, from all sides, old material 
seemed to pour in. From an old captain in 
Kennebunk Port I procured two ship’s 


as if it had been there for Centuries 


BY GRACE MORRILL 





‘knees’ needed for braces —a_ transaction 
still vivid in my memory, since | had to 


transport the knees in my car to a yard where 
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THE BALCONY STAIRWAY with a strange tall newel post — from 
one of the seven staircases found in an old house 


they could be jig-sawed, and the captain’s 
thermometer registered 108 degrees when | 
started for home with my load! All summer 
my long-suffering car was adorned with bags 
of cement, old brick, and iron in varied 
shapes. Only once did it fail me, when it 
picked up a nail in self-defense. 

One of my interesting finds was a fine lot 
of old paneling piled in front of a house. It 
had been torn out to be replaced by wall 
board, and | bought the lot, including panels 
of various sizes and a beautiful front door 
with its original silvered glass knob. Not 
until afterward did | discover that it was an 
old ‘witch door,’ with its double paneling 
forming two crosses. 
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But my richest find was still to come. One 
day the builder told me that windows were 
needed and none had been ordered. Then was 
the countryside raked for an 
old house that could supply 
the frames 
sashes. Finally we discovered 
what once had been a good old 
double house. It proved to 
have been built about a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago by 
two brothers who lived to the 
age of ninety years and whose 
gravestones we found in the 
quiet graveyard beyond the 
barn. Not only did this house 
contain the old frames and 
windows with twenty panes of 
glass, but also enough wood- 
work to finish the bedrooms in 
fine wainscoting and supply 
the old doors needed for the 
house. These windows have 
added greatly to the venerable 
appearance of ‘Stonecrop’ 
and, though some of the panes 
are blurred and a little wavy 
with even a crack here and 
there, | have never had the 
heart to replace them. The 
thin paneled doors are also a 
delight, in spite of the effort 
my tall friends display in 
bowing the head. 

This old house contained 
seven staircases, and from that 
mystic number we chose one 
with a strange tall newel post 
as the most appropriate to 
use for our balcony stairway. 
Some of the weathered boards 
from the roof, many of them 
twenty-two inches wide and 
thirty feet long, were used in 
sheathing the lower part of the 
studio, although most of the interior was 
finished with boards from the barn, all put on 
vertically. 

The game of finding places for the quaint 
doors, panels, and hinges became very ab- 
sorbing, and, being too busy to think during 
the day, I lay awake many nights in an 
effort to solve these fascinating problems. 
Only once did we allow antiquity to interfere 
with comfort. Then in order to use a small 
door too primitive to be entirely excluded, we 
made a closet under the stairs. Try as we 
would we could not quite make it fit, and.so 
the upper step had to be made a trifle higher 
than the rest. But those who object to 
stubbing the toe had best stay out. Other 
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INTERESTING ROOF LINES and the adaptation of the house to an unusual and difficult situation are apparent in this view of ‘Stonecrop.’ 


The massive stone chimney and wide box-board clapboarding give the house a convincing appearance of age and solidity, so that it appears to 
be almost a part of the rocky hillside on which it is set. Little and Russell, Architects 


paneling was used in the living-room as doors 
to a cupboard built between the living-room 
and kitchen and left open on the kitchen side. 
Its graduated shelves hold colored glass, and 
when the cupboard doors are open this pro- 
vides an attractive glimpse as well as in- 
creased ventilation. Over this cupboard was 
placed the long mantelshelf which had for- 
merly crowned the great fireplace in the 
kitchen. 

We must not forget the stone chimney and 
fireplace, the most imposing picture in the 
studio. As I look back, it holds many amus- 
ing recollections. 

On a visit to the barn before it was dis- 
mantled, the architect had discovered a finely 
marked slab board, and suggested its use as a 
mantelshelf. All through the months of build- 
ing, that slab with its distinguishing knots 
was moved from place to place and several 
times lost in the general wood pile, but was 
always found in time to preserve its contour. 
Finally, when the workmen were ready to 
place it in the stone chimney, it was nowhere 
to be found, and, after a wild hunt, it was 
discovered nailed up as part of the scaffold 
where the masons were building a high foun- 
dation wall. Again it was rescued, not too 
badly damaged, and placed over the weath- 


ered beam which spans the fireplace opening. 

The crane, which shows marks of age, 
according to the local blacksmith, was found 
uear the site of the barn, where the house 
had partly burned, leaving standing a brick 
chimney of remarkable construction. In 
poking about, | discovered the crane and 
enough square brick tile, which had lined the 
old ovens, to finish the hearth. It seemed 
fitting to give the old hand-tooled crane a 
home, surrounded by some of its original 
neighbors. In the face of the stone chimney 
some of the handmade brick from the old 
place were used, lending color to the gray 
rock and, with their dull pink and yellow 
tones, blending with hooked rugs and 
sketches. 

Box boards of pine were used as clapboard- 
ing for the house and have weathered so dark 
that it is hard to believe they are new. And, 
with the exception of these boards, the 
shingles, and the studio windows, old ma- 
terial has been used throughout. Even the 
teardrop on the overhanging studio end 
where the ship’s knee was placed was hacked 
out of a precious gray beam and has taken 
longer to weather than the new wood. 

Short lengths of old beams were used for 
the steps leading to the kitchen door, and, 
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where filling was necessary at the sides, a rock 
garden has evolved. Wide ledges, having 
almost the effect of stepping-stones, lead to 
the log steps and make a picturesque en- 
trance to the service door. 

One day, while working in the garden and 
hidden by the stone wall, I heard the loud 
voice of a man exclaiming, ‘They say this 
place was built by an old maid.’ I popped 
up quickly in time to see the other occupants 
of the car laughing merrily — and knew all 
too well what they were thinking. But since 
the house has become a fait accompli, | hear 
fewer and less insulting remarks from the 
passers-by. Even those who once scoffed now 
take my part, and delight in fooling the 
public as to the age of the house. 

Last summer a motorist stopped to ask a 
man helping me in the garden the age of 
the ‘inn.’ In a moment my helper came 
running back to me, smiling broadly. ‘I 
told him,’ he said, ‘that it was seventy-five 
years old. Was that all right?’ 

‘Stonecrop’ is apparently finished, but one 
thing still eludes me—a proper weather 
vane. It must be original and crude, but the 
only ancient ones I have seen were saved for 
Mr. Ford! | still live in hopes of finding one 
on my doorstep some morning. 
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‘VIEUX PARIS’ 


BY HAZEL E. CUMMIN 


N spite of the ill favor in which the Vic- 

torian period generally is held nowa- 
days, it has been fashionable for some time, 
both in Europe and in America, to collect 
small ornaments and bits of handiwork 
which, if they do not actually belong to 
the despised era, border perilously upon it. 
In England a tremendous revival of Vic- 
torian color prints and needlework has led 
the way. In France, where one speaks, not 
of Victoria, but of the year dix-huit cent 
trente, popular attention has centred upon 
the products of numerous china factories 
operating in and about Paris during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, known as 
porcelaine de Paris, and particularly upon 
the many amusing little Paris porcelain 
figures so dear to the heart of every nine- 
teenth-century bourgeois householder. New- 
comers to the collecting world, these little 
people, and even now in no great favor with 
the connoisseurs of porcelain. In an impor- 
tant book on china one may read that ‘fig- 
ures of colored biscuit china were made at 
some of the Paris factories.’ ‘But,’ adds the 
author, ‘they are simply of the cheap orna- 
ment character and have no merit from the 
collector’s point of view.’ The writer, clearly, 
had spent too many hours among the aristo- 
crats of the porcelain world to have become 
really acquainted with the homely little 
china personalities which Paris created in 
such numbers for the delectation of her own. 
Besides, he wrote a good many years ago, 
when the belongings of ordinary people were 
considered of little or no account. In the 
twentieth century we are more alive to the 
charm of those things which speak to us of 
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ITALIAN CAVA- 
LIER, gay im greens 
and gold and 
shades of rose. At 
his right a hunts- 
man in dejected 
mood 


2. Joan oF Arc, rapt and apart, 
as the French loved to portray her 


the everyday lives of an earlier generation. 
Perhaps the most delightful group of 
vieux Paris is that which includes the gayly 
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colored little genre or historical figures made 
to hold ink in the days when penmanship 
was more of an art than it is to-day. It is 
typical of the time that in most cases the 
actual receptacle for ink comprised about 
one fifth of the bulk of the piece, and the 
figures or other ornamentation the other 
four fifths. In fact, they are n’t really busi- 
nesslike inkwells at all, for there are no covers 
for the ink, unless, as may well have been the 
case, they were at one time provided with 
corks. However that may be, they were 
certainly very satisfactory ornaments 
both then, judging from the number of fac- 
tories that made them, and now. 

It is said that there were some twenty-five 
or more china factories in Paris during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, all mak- 
ing hard-paste porcelain more or less alike, 
and all, probably, turning out ornaments for 
the bourgeoisie to a greater or a less degree. 
Since many of these were under noble pat- 
ronage, catering principally to the aristoc- 
racy and engaged chiefly in manufacturing 
the elaborate gilt and festooned dinner serv- 
ices which the fashion of the day ordained, 
these commoner articles were scarce con- 
sidered worth the marking. A few pieces bear 
workmen’s marks, (Continued on page 04) 





3. Two ricures or Napouzon, the second taken from David's portrait of Napoleon as a young man. 


frocked, and a dashing Italian patriot 
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A Swiss peasant, gayly 








NOTES ON THE FLOWER SHOW 


Held in Boston in Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Photographs by Paul Weber 
- 
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REMINISCENT OF THE FRENCH COTTAGE garden was this exhibit by the 
Noannet Garden Club. The small paved area is just large enough to hold table and chairs for 
the out-of-door meal. It is screened by a hedge of English ivy and made additionally attractive by the 
potted plants, hydrangea, nemophila, and the trailing yellow nasturtiums on the window shelf above 
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THE END of the French garden as seen from | 
the door in the illustration on the preceding 
page. The small dipping pool, the shrine, 
the poplars, the dove cote and ladder, are all 

so characteristic that only the blue-smocked 

j peasant is needed to make this seem a part of 

France transplanted. Delightfully inter- 
mingled are the flowers and vegetables 
planted in the stepped beds, and the rad- 
ishes, chives, parsley, strawberry plants, 
beans, tomatoes, and lettuces under glass are 
as decorative as the marigolds and stock 
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THE NORTH SHORE Garden Club ex- 
hibited this towered entrance to a Spanish 
house of natural-color stucco, with pots of 
red Geraniums on the steps, red standard 
fuchsias, and porcelain ampelopsis trained 

along the wall 
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PINK RAMBLER ROSES, bleedingheart, white lilac, larkspur, petunia, and box were appropriately and 
beautifully used for the planting of this old-time one-story cottage. Exhibited by the Cohasset Garden Club 








TO PLANT where the ground was rocky and the grass poor was the problem solved in this exhibit by the 
Swampscott Garden Club, and so skillfully that the natural tufts of grass and the stony spots under the picturesque 
Scotch pine are an essential part of the picture. The red Geraniums by the door and along the curving path, and the 
English ivy which clings to the eaves and roof as if it had made its home there for years, divide the honors in con- 
tributing to the beauty of this cottage garden with the rain barrel and bird cage 
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LoG CAMPS 


Some Practical Notes on their Construction 


BY ALBERT V. S. PULLING AND HOWARD T. YATES 


ARIOUS kinds of log buildings have 

become popular during the last dec- 
ade, following a generation when they were 
indeed a rarity, except in the backwoods. 
But the old woodsmen who knew how to 
build them have disappeared, and bizarre 
designs and methods have replaced the old 
simplicity. 

It has been our good fortune to spend many 
months of travel afoot or by canoe and 
many years of residence in one of the few 
remaining sections of this continent where 
log houses are still being built as they were 
generations ago. We refer to the wooded 
section of Eastern Canada, and parts of 
Northern New England. The materials, 
preparation, and construction considered 
here are sifted from many possible sources 
as the most efficient. 

Any logs that are fairly straight; light 
enough for facility in handling; soft enough 
for easy axe work; with but slight taper; 
sufficiently inexpensive to the owner, but not 
violating accepted rules of conservation; 
and durable enough to stand up under the 
weather, should answer the purpose for log 
houses. 

In the Northeast, our first choice for logs 
is any of the spruces. If they are not avail- 
able, we should use balsam fir, jack pine, 
small white pine, or, last of all, carefully 
treated poplar — trembling or largetooth 
aspen, not yellow poplar, as tulip poplar is 
often designated. In the South, loblolly 
pine would be the first choice. It is not dur- 
able, but has most of the other character- 
istics, and it, like the poplar, can be treated 
to prevent decay. Tulip poplar might be 
used in the South, but, like basswood in the 
North, it is too expensive and too valuable 
for other purposes. Of course spruce is ob- 
tainable in the Southern mountains. In the 
West, spruce is again available, as are various 
firs, but they are not comparable to lodge- 
pole pine, a close relative to Eastern jack 
pine, their ranges meeting in Alberta. But 


we have had no experience with either 
Western or Southern log construction. In 
the East, spruce should be obtained through 
some company handling pulp material. Any 
architect should be able to get it through a 
reliable lumber dealer, but it might take time. 

Certain timber species should not be used 
under ordinary conditions. We have known 
hickory and oak to be advised. But they 
violate many of the requirements that have 
been mentioned. Blight-killed chestnut, how- 
ever, is a possibility in some sections. It would 
be unwise to bring logs from a distance if 
they are locally available. 

Once the proper species are selected and 
located, their treatment is important. Logs 
of slight taper, about eight inches in diameter 
on the small end, after they are seasoned are 
ideal for many kinds of construction. Logs 
both larger and smaller, however, may be 
used with little disadvantage. 

The first thing to be considered is whether 
or not the bark is to be left on. It is contrary 
to all rules of conservation to leave the bark 
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on, but some camp owners would rather have 
a building that would rot in ten years with 
bark than one without bark that would 
last five times as long. If the bark is to be 
left on, the logs should be cut in the late fall 
or winter. If cut in the spring, it may fall off 
anyway. If the bark is to be removed, it 
must be laboriously hewn off if the cutting 
is done in the fall or winter, but it is easily 
peeled with a ‘spud’ or even with an axe 
in the late spring and early summer. Spud- 
peeled logs, however, are sappy and become 
mildewed, necessitating the removal of the 
stains — if one is fussy — with sandpaper. 
If winter-cut logs have the bark hewed off, 
they dry perfectly, with little staining. 

We favor cutting and peeling spruce as 
soon as the bark slips well in the spring; 
then skidding the logs carefully, so that they 
will dry perfectly during the summer. By 
winter they are dry and light, and may be 
hauled and shipped economically. The fol- 
lowing spring or summer, they may be put 
into construction. The remaining mildew 
stains may be removed with a touch of sand- 


paper. If the logs are to be brush-treated 
with a creosote stain, —which is to be 
highly recommended, — the _ preservative 


treatment kills most of the mildew stain. 
There are certain superstitions that winter- 
cut logs are more durable. There is no basis 
for this contention. 

Boiled linseed oil as a log preservative is 
suggested by Harry L. Spooner in a recent 
article. The oil was brush-applied as soon as 
the winter-cut logs were peeled. Another 
coat was added in two weeks. When this 
coat was dry, the logs were ready for use. 
The strips of the cambium layer left on the 
log were not hewn off, but were preserved by 
the oil, which brought out beautiful effects 
of light and dark markings. Green white- 
pine logs were used. 

It is stated that the cambium strip would 
come off if the logs were not treated. | do 
not question this, for | have had no experi- 
ence with winter-peeled pine, but I have 
seen winter-peeled (Continued on page 08) 
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Photographs by Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 


THE STREET FAGADE Of the Grima house showing its handsome doorway and iron balcony, and, on the right, the rear of the house, its gardens 


and old slave quarters 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF THE VIEUX CARRE 


The Grima House, a beautiful example of Georgian Architecture in New Orleans, restored by 


DOUBT if America’s Georgian architec- 

ture has ever received a finer compliment 
than that of the Creoles when they de- 
clared the Grima house on old St. Louis 
Street ‘the aristocrat of the Vieux Carré.’ 
Certainly the Georgian type has never been 
submitted to a more exacting test than that 
imposed on this century-old house in the 
French Quarter of New Orleans. With the 
‘most perfectly foreign little tract of land in 
the whole United States’ for its setting, the 
old house stands, stately and serene, a bland 
cosmopolite rubbing shoulders companion- 
ably with jutting galleries and twisted grilles. 
On all sides are courtyards that might have 
been transported from the oldest cities of 
Southern Europe, and gardens that might 
have belonged to the Alhambra group, and 
stoutly shuttered fagades such as mediaval 
Paris knew. A block away is Antoine’s fa- 
mous restaurant, where one discovers the de- 
lights of bouillabaisse and pompano en papil- 
lotte and café bruldt diabolique, and comes to 
understand the Creole proverb which says: 
‘Ca qui dourmi napas pensé manger. (When 
one sleeps one does not think about eating.)’ 


Armstrong and Koch, Architects 
BY BARBARA MADISON TUNNELL 


All up and down the narrow, shadowed 
streets, streets whose names are Bagatelle, 
Amen, Rue de l’Amour, Rue des Bons En- 
fants, and so on, one hears a deliciously slow, 
soft, liquid patois quaintly enlivened with 
American slang. But the eve discovers a far 
more subtle bond. The ancient mystery of 
Spain, the ageless charm of France, the 
glamour of Latin civilization, and the sturdy 
dignity of America, are magically blended by 
means of brick and stone and plaster, while 
the seasoning touch of the centuries has com- 
pleted the amalgam, just as it has evoked the 
nebulous veil of romance that enfolds the old 
square. Yet every house is a unit, for houses 
as well as people are inevitably individual, 
and the Grima house — its neighbors admit 
it — is the aristocrat of them all. 

I wish that every good American could 
discover this lovely specimen of our Colonial 
architecture as | did, on just such a radiant 
April morning, with just such sharp surprise. 
A pink oleander that flung its blossoms over 
the courtyard gate lured me from the Rue 
Royale, and by the time | stood before the 
entrance doorway | knew that the house at 
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820 St. Louis Street must be my New Orleans 
home — and it was. I slept that night in the 
most enormous (and beautiful) Victorian bed 
in the world, and by the time I had finished 
déjeuner under the palm and oleander trees 
in the walled garden | felt more at home than 
I have ever felt anywhere in all my life. I 
soon discovered that the quiet that lay 
upon the old house was only a part of the 
dreamy silence that pervaded the entire vil- 
lage. I recalled Lafcadio Hearn’s comment 
that New Orleans had a mania for talking to 
itself. One hears voices and music, but the 
sounds always seem to come from far away. 
The day begins with the chanted ritual of 
peddlers and vendors— ‘voices of the 
dawn,’ someone has called them — and ends 
with a wraithlike thread of melody ethereal 
and haunting as the garden from which it 
floats, but through all the hours between 
there is somnolent contentment in the aspect 
and atmosphere of the village and in the 
spirit of the people who, whether guests or 
residents, by temperament belong there. 

I was not at all surprised, on setting out 
one morning for a walk, to find an architect 
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IN THE CREOLE COURTYARD garden are palms, magnolias, and oleanders, and in the long narrow stone-sup- 


ported beds, lilies, roses, and Delphiniums. This illustration shows a closer view of the kitchen and slave quarters 


sketching the front doorway. Fearful of 
spoiling a picture, | fled to the rear door, 
only to find two artists in the garden. One 
was painting a lily bed against a brick wall 
whose falling plaster had left an arabesque- 
like tracery; the other was drawing the 
vine-hung ruins of the smokehouse. The ex- 
perience was repeated many times during the 
month I lived there, and | learned that a 
number of architects have copied various 
features of the house and that it has been 


duplicated on Long Island. There are many 
gaps in the story of the house at 820 St. 
Louis Street, but no more than are needed 
to preserve the provocative sense of mystery 
that enhances all stories of the Quarter. 

The house was built in 1823 for Samuel 
Hermann, a French banker who probably 
had spent some time in New England. We 
know that E. E. Parker built the great 
cast-iron cistern in the garden because, very 
sensibly, he signed it, but the architect, 
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with the charming and disturbing modesty of 
his profession, was less considerate.of pos- 
terity, and extensive researches offer no 
satisfactory clue to his identity. 

The main portion of the house ts, simply 
enough, attributed to the third phase of New 
England Georgian work, while the garden 
fagade and the service unit show the galleries 
and arches favored by the French and 
Spanish. The house is built of brick, painted 
a soft old gray, and (Continued on page 100) 
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So geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 


And o'er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns. — Dean Swirt 








N response to a number of questions as to the 

flower designs found on old spatterware, as 
discussed on this page for April, I have had re- 
produced below an eight-sided pitcher with rose | 
design which is typical of this class of decoration. | 
On the bottom is a small mark impressed under 
the glaze and also painted in black above the 
glaze, which resembles a child’s drawing of a 


bird in full flight. This mark is probably either 
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Fig. 1. Spatterware pitcher with flower decoration 





| aworkman’s mark or the mark of a minor factory 
not yet generally listed, as it does not appear on 
any of the lists of marks of Staffordshire patterns 
which I have seen. 





Two ‘Recently Discovered @abinet- 
maker's Labels 

N the evidence of such labeled pieces as have 

so far come to light, it is now coming to be 
understood that American furniture has hitherto 
usually been cated too early. Having in mind 
the English or European prototypes of furniture 
styles made in this country, we have been in- 
clined to attribute them to the approximate 
period in which they are known to have ap- 
peared abroad, losing sight of the lapse of time 
necessary before a new style — in England, for 
instance — would become general and_ well 
enough known at home to be copied and become 
popular in this country. It is now believed that 
practically no Queen Anne furniture was made 
in America until after the death of Anne. Simi- 
larly, it is probably true that much of the furni- 
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ture of the so-called Federal era here was made 
well after the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

An interesting case in point is that of an inlaid 
secretary in Hepplewhite style, recently sold at 
auction in Boston, which bears the label, ‘ Joseph 
Rawson & Son, Cabinet and Chair Makers, 
near the theatre . . . Sugar-Lane, Providence, 
Rhode-Island.’ This label is, I believe, that of 
Joseph Rawson, Sr. (1760-1835), father of the 
Joseph Rawson, Jr. (1788-1870), whose label 
appears in Figure 7. The following list from the 
Providence Directory, sent me by the Rhode 
Island School of Design, gives the dates of the 
Rawson shops between the years 1824 and 
1870: — 

1824 (First edition) Joseph Rawson & Sons, Cabinet 
makers, 102 Westminster street and Sugar Lane. 

1826 Joseph Rawson & Sons, 68 Broad Street. 

1828 Joseph Rawson, 68 Broad Street. 

1830-1838 Samuel and Joseph Rawson, 68 Broad 

Street. 

1844-1848 Joseph Rawson, 68 Broad Street. 
1852-1853 Joseph Rawson, 11 Chapel Street. 
1870 Joseph Rawson, 29 Chapel Street. 


Although I have nowhere been able to find 
reference to Joseph Rawson, Sr., as a cabinet- 
maker, it seems clear from this that his was the 





Fig. 2. Inlaid secretary in Hepplewkite 
style, bearing the label reproduced above 








name mentioned in the first two entries. Raw- 
son, Jr., who would have been thirty-six years 
old in 1824, might have had a son old enough to 
be in business with him at that time, but this 
seems not to have been the case, since only six 
years later we find him in business with a brother 
Samuel, with no further mention made of a son. 

According to a memorial statement taken 
from an 1870 issue of the Providence Daily Four- 
nal, Joseph Rawson, Jr., worked at his trade in 








Fig. 3. Label of Foseph Rawson & Son, 
used between about 1809 and 1824 


Providence for sixty-five consecutive years. 
Since his establishment is listed in the Providence 
Directory in 1870 and not in 1871, I take it that 
he was active until his death. In this case, he 
must have begun his trade not later than 1805, 
at the age of seventeen, probably as apprentice to 
his father. Since the son’s name would not likely 
have been added to the firm name until some 
time later, probably after he became of age, the 
label under consideration may be assumed to 
date somewhere between the years 1809 or 1810 
and 1824, after which year the firm moved from 
Sugar Lane to Broad Street. This brings the 
secretary well into the second decade of the 
nineteenth century, or some twenty years later 
than it might ordinarily be dated according to its 
style and general appearance. 

A substantial, well-made mahogany table, 
Figure 6, bearing the label of Joseph Rawson, 
Jr., and dated 1828, although not a collector’s 
piece, is interesting as evidence of the fine quality 
of workmanship which characterized everything 
put out from the Rawson shops. To quote from 
the Providence Fournal: ‘It used to be said of the 
Rawsons that they did their work too well, and 
that they laid out too much labor and spent too 
much time upon it, to admit of their ever getting 
rich. Many of the oldest and best citizens of | 
Providence will bear us out in the assertion that | 
no cabinet or furniture work ever gave them | 
greater satisfaction, or better stood the test of | 
wear, weather and time, or was more nicely and 
beautifully executed, than that of S. and J. 
Rawson.” If Joseph, Jr., after the death of his 
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father, followed the trend of his day and pro- 
duced furniture which departed somewhat from 
the canons of good taste in which he had been 
trained, this was no more than Sheraton and 
many another estimable cabinetmaker before 
him had done. In matters of taste few men have 
avoided reflecting the spirit of their own age. 





The First Modern-Atlas of thet World 
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T was said that one of the tangible results of 
the World War was that it taught the average 
American geography. I wonder whether the 
present widespread interest in antiques has not 
been equally the means of teaching Americans 
something of their own history. Old furniture, 
old manuscripts, old prints and maps! What 
more delightful textbooks could be found! 
Hawthorne realized this when he wrote his 
Grandfather's Chair, but it has taken the rest of 
us a long time to follow where he led. 

I have lately had the privilege of examining an 
early edition of Ortelius’s Theatrum Orbis Terra- 
rum, the first modern atlas, published in 1570 at 
the famous press of Christopher Plantin, of 
Antwerp. Think of the romancewhich sucha book 
would introduce into the humdrum of an or- 
dinary history classroom! ‘The Theatre of the | 
World!’ There is romance in the title alone, as 
there was in Mercator’s 4é/as until the word was 
squeezed dry of meaning by the pedants of a 
Puritan age. And there is inspiration in the | 
friendship of these two famous Dutch geogra- | 
phers, which prompted one of them to withhold | 
the publication of his own maps for twenty-five 
years, until full credit had been given to the 
other for his achievement. 

Abraham Ortelius was a man of wealth and 
culture, who in early life had been a colorer of 
maps. Encouraged by his good friend Mercator, 
the most distinguished cartographer of his time, 
he undertook the task of compiling from the best 
material then available a complete set of maps of 
the world. Many of these were frankly reproduc- 
tions, and were so designated. Several had been 
drawn and previously published by Mercator 
himself. But credit for the skill and discrimina- 
tion with which they were chosen, for their fine 
coloring and exquisite illumination, belonged to 
Ortelius alone, and this credit Mercator de- 
termined his friend should have. His own Atlas, 
the result of the work of a lifetime, was not pub- 
lished until a few months after his death in 1594. 
| More scholarly and accurate than those of Or- 
telius, his maps yet lack something of the artistic 
beauty and imagery displayed by his friend. 

A distinctive feature of the Ortelius maps was 
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that they were all engraved from copper plates. 
Maps heretofore had usually been printed by 
means of wood blocks, engraved upon silver, or 
drawn by hand upon cloth or parchment. They 
were meant for scientists and navigators, not for 
the ordinary run of men. In the Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum, Ortelius offered for the first time a 
group of maps printed in quantity for the use of 
the general public. 

Of course the most interesting to us are those 
which picture the newly discovered continent 
across the Atlantic. Figure 4 shows the New 
World as Ortelius and his contemporaries be- 
lieved it to be. Here we find the ‘New France’ 
and the ‘New Spain’ of the sixteenth century, 
broadly indicated but not bounded, and the 
mythical kingdom ot Norumbega, supposed to 
have been founded by the Norsemen before the 
coming of the Spaniards. It will be seen that 
California, then called Quivira for the miraculous 
golden city believed to be located on its shores, 
was known by Ortelius to be a peninsula. 
Strangely enough, maps for a hundred years 
after his time showed California as an island. I 
have seen one of these later maps, which indi- 
cated the entire route of the Spanish gold fleet, 
with a note in the corner to the effect that ‘Here 
one of the Flota drops Anchor to give notice to 
La Hacha, that the Gallions are come, and im- 
mediately Expresses are sent over land to 
Cartagena, Lima, Panama &c to hasten ye kings 
Treasure. The Gallions and Flota usually Joyn- 
ing at the Havana, the whole Armada Sails for 
Spain thro this Gulf.’ If only I had known of that 
map in the days when we all played pirates in 





Maps shown by courtesy of E. Elliott Ponsford 

















Fig. 4. Ortelius’ s 
map of the New 
World, published in 
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cocked felt hats, with tin doubloons, and gilded 
sticks for swords! 

But to return to the Ortelius map. Across the 
vast region of our great northwest, he has writ- 
ten, like the honest scholar that he was, the 
statement in Latin, ‘These regions further to the 
north are up to now unknown.” Not less definite, 
this, though perhaps less fervent than the legend 
of Edrisi, the Arabian, whose custom it was to 
label certain unknown regions on his maps with 
the words, ‘God only knows how this is’! 

Early map makers, like Nature, abhorred 
vacuums. They were wont to enliven the dull 
places on their maps with drawings of outlandish 
beasts and curious vegetation on the land, and 
with ships and whales, or fabulous sea monsters, 
on the sea. Delicate pointed spires or turreted 
towers a thousand times too large indicated 
where the cities lay, and tiny shaded molehills 
showed the mountains. Sometimes one is tempted 
to suspect them of deliberate inaccuracies in 
order to give the map a greater beauty or a 
better balance. They were particularly fond of 
the cartouches with which they adorned each 
map, and lavished great care and imagination 
on them. 

The cartouche in Ortelius’s map of the New 
World is a beautiful thing, decorated with 
winged lions, masks, fruit swags, and bunches of 
grain, done in deep blue and slate color with 
touches of red and yellow. Note how carefully it 
is placed to balance the exaggerated width of the 
North American continent, and to cover nicely 
the barren places on the great Antarctic conti- 
nent, which geographers of that time believed to 
occupy a greater area than all the others put 
together, but about which, alas, they were un- 
able to give much definite information! Just 
above the cartouche, two islands of the Pacific 
are labeled thus: ‘These two islands were called 
the Unfortunate by Magellan, because they con- 
tained neither men nor suitable food.’ 

The border and corner medallions of the map 
are lovely bits of design, painted in yellow on a 
brown background, with an accentuating line of 
red. Since it was published in book form, and 
has not been regularly exposed to the light, its 
coloring is in a state of almost perfect preserva- 
tion, mellowed, of course, with age. The sea is a 
soft blue stippled with black, and the continents 
are painted in shades of pink and maize, all 
blending to make a perfect color picture. 

The ships which sailed the seas of Ortelius’s 
maps were particularly beautiful, conventional- 
ized, like the little silver ships of the period, and 
drawn with a grace and delicacy equaled by no 
other cartographer. Several of these dainty craft 
may be seen on the two maps illustrated here. 
One, on a map of India (Continued on page 107 
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BUYING AN HONEST HOUSE 


HE subject of roofs and sheet-metal 
T work is one of the most important in 
the whole house. Gutters and conductors 
have already been discussed, but only as 
regards their relation to other parts of the 
building. They may be of copper, zinc, tin, 
or galvanized iron. In the long run, either 
copper or zinc is the cheapest 
metal to use for all outside work, 
whether it be for gutters, conduct- 
ors, roofs, or flashings. Tin and 
galvanized iron require painting 
every year or two, or else rust will 
shorten their period of usefulness. 
The interiors of galvanized-iron 
conductors, where the most rusting 
occurs, never get a drop of paint, 
so their life is governed wholly by 
the resistance of the metal. Of course, the 
appearance of the conductors is much im- 
proved by painting, but this does not pro- 
tect the inner surface. Copper and zinc re- 
quire no painting. Zinc may be painted if 
desired, but copper is best left, as it weathers 
an attractive color. 

Galvanized gutters and conductors are 
often painted a brownish shade to imitate 
copper, and one must be on the lookout to 
see which kind of metal work he is getting. 
Close examination will disclose whether it is 
copper or painted metal. If you cannot de- 
termine this by outward appearances, scratch 
the surface with a knife to remove the paint, 
if there be any, and reveal the metal beneath. 
All conductors should be securely attached 
to the building. 

Tin and galvanized roofs should be well 
painted with red-lead paint, which should 
be hard and dry. All flat roofs of tin, galvan- 
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VII. Roofing and Sheet-Metal Work 


BY MILTON TUCKER 


ized iron, or canvas should by all means be 
examined during, or directly after, a rain 
storm to make certain that water does not 
stand on the roof in puddles too deep to 
evaporate in one day’s time. If water stands 
any considerable length of time after every 
rain, rust soon eats through a tin roof, and the 
owner must pay the price of a new 
one. Canvas roofs soon deteriorate 
and go to pieces if not properly 
drained. The cost of changing the 
slope of a roof is usually very high, 
often prohibitive. The canvas 
commonly used on flat roofs is not 
waterproof of itself, and the pores 
in the fabric must be filled with lead 
paint to keep out pelting rains. 
Canvas should be stretched tight 
over the roof and should be laid on boards 
which are not warped and which are 
stiff enough to support an adult without 
springing. 

‘While copper is the best material for a 
flat roof, tin and canvas will last 
many years if careful workmanship 
and good materials are embodied in 
their construction and they are 
kept painted year after year. Can- 
vas roofs have been known to last 
twenty years or more and tin roofs 
forty years or more. Roll roofing, 
attached in three-foot strips to the 
roof with nails, should never be used on any 
but the cheapest houses and garages; it is 
sometimes coated with crushed slete, either 
black, red, or green. - The life of this type of 
roof is from two to ten years, depending 
upon the weight and quality of the paper, 
and the slope and exposure of the roof. The 
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used on canvas roofs 


weak spot in this type of roof is the nailed 
joint between two strips of paper; the nails 
are very apt to loosen and permit water to 
leak around the heads and into the house. 
The so-called ‘built-up’ or composition roofs 
eliminate this fault as they are not laid with 
nails, but consist of several layers of roofing 
felt overlapping each other, the whole being 
bound together by intermediate layers or 
‘moppings’ of hot asphalt. These roofs re- 
quire less care than the roll roofing and give 
much better service. They are usually guar- 
anteed in writing for from five to twenty 
years, and may last much longer. 

Shingled roofs, to be satisfactory, should 
have a good slope. The prospective buyer 
can hardly be expected to climb up and 
measure the degree of slope, but by ordinary 
observation he can tell if a roof is consid- 
erably flatter than the average roofs he 
sees around him. Rain is more easily 
blown back up under the shingles of a 
comparatively flat roof. 

The plainer a roof is, other 
things being equal, the less trouble 
the owner will have with leaks. 
Conversely, the more a roof is 
broken up with numerous valleys, 
ridges, hips, dormers, skylights, 
chimneys, and so forth, the greater 
the chances of leakage because of 
the larger number of places where 
water can find its way through, unless the 
greatest care has been used in fitting the vari- 
ous parts of the roof together. Flashings 
must be used at all these places and, unless 
designed and fitted by experienced workmen, 
trouble and expense are likely to ensue. A 
roof with large, (Continued on page 102) 
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FIG. I 


A roof cut up as this is with set-in 
dormers is difficult to keep water-tight 


Slate should be even in 
color without the 
streaks ‘or ribbon’ that 
are shown here 





FIG. 3 


A roof with a large unbroken area as 
here shown is more Tikely to be sheltering 
a contented owner than a roof which is 
much cut up 












































The House Beautiful HOME BUILDERS SERVICE BUREAU 


On this page we shall give each month valuable data on | 
building materials and methods, and equipment, especially | 


| 


considering new products or new ways of using accepted ones. 


A LIGHTING PLAN FOR A 


T the request of our Home 
Builders Service Bureau, the 
Electric Association of Chicago 
has laid out the wiring of our 
Colonial House, plans of which 
were published in the June issue 
of the House Beautiful. This 
wiring conforms to the Red Seal 
specifications which this associa- 
tion endorses and which have 
been carefully worked out to 
ensure adequate lighting in the 
home. The lighting as shown 
here represents what the associa- 
tion considers the minimum re- 
quirement. 

Individual needs may in certain 
cases dictate additional outlets. 
A case in point is in the kitchen. 
According to the Red Seal plan 
a central light and an outlet 
for the refrigerator are sufficient. 
It was suggested that a second 
drop light might be used over 
the sink. This light seems very 
desirable, and thus is shown on 
the plan. In addition we should 
also install a convenience outlet 
over the counter at the left of 
the sink for the use of electrical 
equipment. If an electric stove 
should be used, provision would 
have to be made also for this. 

This plan is perhaps most 
easily followed if the lighting of 
each room is taken up in turn. 


Hall 


In the vestibule are two switch 
plates controlling the light for 
this small entrance and for the 
fixture outside the door. As the 
light in the vestibule is directly in 
front of the closet, a special light 
for the closet was not thought 
necessary. Immediately inside 
the door from the vestibule to 
the hall is a three-way switch 
that controls the main-hall light. 
It will be noticed that a dotted 
line from this light is shown 
pointing up the stairs. This 
indicates that this hall light is 
also controlled from a switch on 
the second floor, which is located 
at the head of the stairs. The 
figure 3 used with the letter S 
denotes a second station of con- 
trol for a light. 

This lighting of the two halls, 
therefore, presents the maximum 
convenience in lighting one’s 
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way upstairs. If one were entering 
the house, for instance, and going 
immediately upstairs, the down- 
stairs hall light would be put on 
as the vestibule and outside lights 
were switched off. At the foot of 
the stairs the second-hall light 
would be turned on. At the top 
of the stairs the first-hall light 
would be turned off, leaving only 
the second-floor light burning. 
If preferred, this light could be 
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controlled from a point nearer the 
master’s bedroom. 

In both halls there are con- 
venience outlets. Notice that all 
outlets whenever shown are dou- 
ble, a feature sufficiently desirable 
to warrant the slight extra ex- 
pense, since it makes possible the 
use of both a second lamp and the 
vacuum cleaner, floor polisher, or 
other electrical equipment. There 
is a ceiling light in the rear 
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FirsT- AND SECOND-FLOOR PLANS of our Colonial house, show- 
ing the placing of electric-light fixtures and convenience outlets laid 


out according to the Red Seal plan 
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HOUSE 


of the first-floor hall. This will 
also light the closet at the left, 
but for the closet under the stairs 
there should be a special light. 
The best type of light here, when 
the ceiling is low, would be one 
recessed between the joists with 
a glass panel flush with the 
plaster. This light, the rear-hall 
light, and the one in the lavatory, 
are all controlled by switches. 
The Red Seal plan allows for 
the lavatory a fixture controlled 
at the socket, but the switch here 
seems desirable, especially if there 
are children in the family. 


Living-room and Porch 


The living-room, according to 
the Red Seal plan, can be lighted 
either by ceiling outlets or by 
brackets. If by ceiling outlets, 
two brackets are also required as 
shown. Brackets and ceiling fix- 
tures are controlled by separate 
switches. In addition, five con- 
venience outlets are required, one 
for every fifteen lineal feet of 
gross wall space. These are so 
placed as to serve almost any 
grouping of furniture, although 
one more might well be added 
at the right of the fireplace to 
provide for the lamp that will be 
needed here. The ceiling lights 
and the brackets are for general 
illumination only and should not 
be depended upon for reading. 
If more brilliant general lighting 
is desired, more brackets might 
be added. 

A switch just inside the door 
to the porch lights the ceiling 
fixture outside. This light might 
also be controlled by a switch 
at the hall door, and another 
outlet might be added at this end 
of the porch for another reading 
lamp. 


Dining-room 


In the dining-room a switch by 
the hall door controls the ceiling 
light. For added convenience it 
would be desirable to have this 
controlled also from a point near 
the pantry. Only one outlet is 
required for this room, but two 
are shown to facilitate the use 
of the many different kinds of 

(Continued on page 104) 
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HE demand for a small house 

of English character has led 
us to add this little cottage to our 
stock house plans. In size it cor- 
responds to other plans that are 
included among those that we 
have prepared for sale for a nomi- 
nal sum, but in its architectural 
expression it suggests more the 
cottage of English provenance 
than the one native to New Eng- 
land. This character is contrib- 
uted by the stucco walls, the de- 
tail of the door, the fenestration, 
and the projecting gable. 

A particularly desirable fea- 
ture of the house is the fact that 
by finishing the first floor only it 
is entirely adaptable to a family of 
two and can be easily expanded 
by finishing the second-floor rooms 
later. 


It should be noted that al- 
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STORAGE 





A FIVE-ROOM ENGLISH COTTAGE 





THE PLANS and specifications of this house are for sale. For in- 
formation about it, our other stock house plans, or our individual 
service, including the designing of small houses, write to the 
Home Burxpers Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 





though the house is small, the 
front door opens into a separate 
entrance hall rather than into the 
living-room, thus securing privacy 
for this room and economy in 
heating. A door from this hall 
leads to a secondary hall in which 
is the coat closet and into which 
the doors to the bedroom and bath 
open. In asmall house of this type 
a special hall to serve the more 
personal rooms is almost essential. 
From this hall are the stairs to the 
basement and the door to the 
breakfast-room. This breakfast- 


room is large enough to seat four 
people so that it can be used on 
ordinary occasions for all meals, 
but should there be more people 
to be seated, the bay-window end 
of the living-room can be used, 
as it is conveniently near the 
kitchen. 

The living-room has a door 
opening on to a paved terrace, 
which in summer time can be cov- 
ered with a gay awning. The 
kitchen has excellent cupboard 
space and provision for an electric 
refrigerator. The master’s bed- 
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SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 


room on the first floor has two 
closets and windows on two sides. 
Care has been taken not to put 
windows in the right-hand wall for 
the sake of the appearance of the 
house and privacy in the bedroom. 
The bedrooms on the second 
floor also have cross drafts ob- 
tained by the use of dormers. 
Notice that these dormers are 
small separate ones that do not 
injure the appearance of the house 
and that they have been used at 
the rear only. 

The house should have a smooth 
stucco finish with only the faintest 
suggestion of the trowel marks. 
An attractive color scheme would 
be a very light buff with the win- 
dow frames and sashes painted a 
blue-green. The roof should be 
dark in color, of slate, asbestos, or . 
a heavy asphalt. 
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OUND is a form of motion in- 
duced by the rapid vibration 
of some object such as the string 
of a violin or the vocal chords. It 
travels in all directions from the 
source, as sound waves, and pro- 
duces a vibratory motion in the 
eardrum, not unlike that which we 
can see and feel in the talking ma- 
chine or telephone-receiver disk. 
Vibrations of the eardrum are 
carried to the brain, and thus we 
hear. 

Sound waves in the air of a room 
tend to cause similar vibrations in 
the walls themselves, which are 
transmitted to the opposite side. 
The intensity, however, is reduced 
in proportion to the sound-resist- 
ant qualities of the wall. The 
measure of this reduction is called 
the ‘sound-reduction factor.’ 


Measurement of Sound 


Sound may be measured and 
expressed in two ways: by the 
physical scale, which is a mechani- 
cal measure of the energy of the 
sound waves, or by the ear scale, 
which, expressed in ‘sensation 
units,’ is the sound-reduction 
factor. 

To quote from a recent paper by 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards: — 

There appears to be, in the ear, a 
regulating or protective mechanism 
whose nature is not understood, which, 
like the well-known mechanism in the 
eye, protects the organ against exces- 
sive stimulation. 


While there is a vast difference 
between the two scales, there is a 
definite relation between them, 
which has been carefully estab- 
lished by experiment. In sensing 
increase in volume of sound, the 
ear lags far behind the actual in- 
crease in physical intensity. For 
example, if we compare the rustle 
of leaves in a gentle breeze with 
subdued radio music, the ear will 
record the latter to be about three 
times the volume of the former, 
whereas the physical intensity of 
one is one thousand times that of 
the other. This is one of those for- 
tunate provisions of nature which 
protect us from the too-serious 
effects of modern jazz. 

In order better to explain the 
meaning and significance of the 
sensation unit, the chart may be 
of assistance. It is revised slightly 
from one originally proposed by 
Wallace Waterfall and reproduced 
in a recent Bureau paper on Sound 
Insulation. The physical inten- 
sities and the corresponding sen- 
sation units are shown in the two 
columns. In the right-hand margin 
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SOUND INSULATION AND 
ABSORPTION 


BY V. &. 


are listed various typical sounds, 
and at the left is indicated the or- 
dinary range of the human voice. 
This chart will serve to visualize 
the relation between the two 
sound scales.! 


Two Points of View 


Studies in sound insulation are 
along two principal lines: — 

1. Transmission of sound 
through walls or floors, and 

2. Absorption of sound by va- 
rious materials. 

Transmission of Sound may be 
distinguished from absorption, 
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scribed negatively, as the absence 
of reverberation. To illustrate: If 
we speak to someone across an 
empty room, there are often 
echoes and reverberations, such 
that the words are so jumbled to- 
gether as to be quite unintelli- 
gible. This is reverberation, and 
is the opposite of absorption. A 
room to be good acoustically must 
be free from reverberation. 


Transmission 
Transmission of sound may be 


controlled in three ways: 
1. By the weight in pounds per 


108 Threshold of Feeling 


+ Noise in airplane 


Neise ia NU subway 


Noise in Stenogragraphie room 
Noise in average busy street 


Soft radio music in aportment 


Average Whisper 4 feet away 


Threshold of audih ity 


THE PHYSICAL INTENSITIES and the corresponding sensation units 
are shown in the two columns. In the right-hand margin are listed 
various typical sounds, and at the left is indicated the ordinary range 


of the human voice 


and defined as the passage of 
sound through a wall or floor so 
that sound originating on one side 
may be heard on the other. 

Absorption of Sound is best de- 

' As a matter of fact, the ear scale is 
very nearly proportional to the loga- 
rithm of the physical intensity of 
sound. The sensation unit is this log- 
arithm multiplied by ten. 


square foot of a homogeneous (or 
solid) partition. 

2. By the construction of the 
partition; that is, by the method of 
assembly, as, for example, whether 
it is solid or contains air spaces. 

3. By the materials of which it 
is built, as some are more condu- 
cive to sound transmission than 
others. 
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Weight 


Experiments on the effect of 
increased weight show improve- 
ment in sound insulation to 
lag far behind the increase in 
weight. In fact, to increase the 
weight of a homogeneous parti- 
tion, and consequently its thick- 
ness, tenfold cuts out only half the 
sound. Hence the comparative 
futility of reducing sound trans- 
mission by increasing the thick- 
ness of a partition? 


Construction 


One of the most effective 
means of improving the sound- 
proofness of a partition is the 
provision of an air space with 
as little mechanical connection 
between the two sides as possi- 
ble. Thus, experiments show that 
whereas a two-inch solid partition 
of plaster on metal lath and metal 
studs has a reduction factor of 38.7 
sensation units, a panel having 
two such walls with a two-inch 
air space has a reduction factor of 
54.1 sensation units. 

Similarly, with floor construc- 
tion, a suspended ceiling is help- 
ful, or a floating floor resting upon, 
but not connected or secured to, 
the floor structure improves the 
sound-insulation qualities of a 
floor. 


Materials 


Experiment reveals that the 
simple old-fashioned partition of 
common 2” x 4” studs covered on 
both sides with wood lath, with 
scratch and brown coats of lime 
plaster on both sides, has a reduc- 
tion factor of 69.1, the highest of 
any so far tested by the Bureau. 

A white coat over lime plaster 
gives slightly less favorable re- 
sults (60.9) than an unfinished 
brown coat, probably because of 
the smooth hard surface of the 
white finish. Either of these parti- 
tions is such that a loud shout can- 
not, under ordinary conditions, be 
heard on the other side. It appears 
probable too that no improvement 
will follow the substitution of 
other plaster bases for wood lath. 
In fact, the material of the plas- 
ter base (Continued on page 104) 


2 As a matter of fact, the sound 
transmitted through a homogeneous 
partition varies inversely with the 
logarithm of its weight and conse- 
quently its thickness. To double the 
thickness cuts out but 23 per cent of 
the incident sound. 
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The situation of a place always depends on Nature, which can only be assisted 
be entirely changed or greatly controlled by Art: but the 
character of a place is wholly dependent on Art.—- HUMPHREY REPTON 


GARDEN 


by MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 





Porch Plants 


THe first week in July gives us the first real 
pause in garden activity. Landscape gar- 
deners of all degrees can afford now if ever a 
week’s rest in which to stop and enjoy the 
results of the spring work. For it is generally 
too hot to plant, and we. have with us still the 
rush of June bloom. 

It is a good time to attend to the porch 
plants not yet arranged. We can have plants 
on the porch by using window boxes, floor 
boxes, pots, jars, tubs, and hanging contriv- 
ances. One ingenious exhibitor at the New 
York Flower Show showed one of the tall 
Colonial glass jars used successfully as a porch 
aquarium with bright-colored fish and aquatics 
inside. There are also new designs in metal 
pots to use with the modern types of furniture. 

The chief problem in choosing plants for the 
porch is caused by the shade from awnings and 
roof. English ivy is unexcelled for boxes or 
pots as a foliage plant for the shade. Other 
good trailers and vines for the shade are Vinca 
major (not variegated), Asparagus plumosus 
and A. sprengert, annual purplebell cobza. 
For quick results where there is some sun, 
Japanese hop, scarlet runner bean, and squash 
or melon vines are useful. 

These plants, useful for tubs in the shade, 
have also good foliage and good individual 
form: pittosporum, box, fig tree, Japanese 
euonymus, azalea, calla lily, orange tree, baby 
rubbertree, laurustinus, fuchsia, and aspidistra. 
If there is sun, try tubs of Aztec marigolds 
(6” to 10” tubs) for continuous bloom, or 
zinnias and Geraniums. Agapanthus lilies in 
tubs may be followed by Buddleia and hy- 
drangea in August for a succession of bloom. 

Smaller pots may be moved easily to get sun 
for a part of every day, and for these there 
is scarcely a limit to the plant possibilities. 
Among the most satisfactory are petunias, 
annual and _ perennial pinks, calendulas, 
ageratum. If potted plants get sickly on the 
porch or cease to bloom, sink them in the 
garden in the sun for a few days and then bring 
them back. A supply of extra plants may 
occupy a row in the vegetable garden to provide 
continual bloom for the porch. 


Pruning Rambler Roses 


Prune ramblers and other climbing roses of 
the Wichuraiana or Multiflora groups in July 
after they cease to bloom. 

Cut down to the ground the stalks which have 
bloomed, and new stalks will grow out to replace 
them and bloom next year. If this method is 
practised from the beginning, each plant will 
always have from three to five main stalks. 

fo prune oid established bushes, cut out the 
old and weak stalks to the ground, leaving five 
to seven stalks to a plant. If, however, the 
vines are grown for foliage over a pergola, or 
if height is desired, the vines need not be 
pruned more than is necessary to keep them 
within bounds. Cutting off the dead flowers is 
beneficial even here, however. 

An unpruned rambler will give abundant 
but smaller individual flowers than a pruned 
plant, but this effect is sometimes desired. 

After pruning feed the plants with a light 
top-dressing of sheep manure or bone meal. 


If the foliage is affected with mildew, dust it 
with powdered flowers of sulphur. 

Climbing roses used over delicate Colonial 
columns are often allowed to grow too rank 
and to conceal entirely the architectural detail 
of posts and arches. A rose used in this way 
should be pruned every year and restricted to 
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GARDEN-GRAMS 


1. If leaves of bulbs left in the ground look 
shabby, snip off the dead tips. ’ ’ 





2. Feed boltonia and asters. Pinch back 
terminal buds to keep the plants within 
bounds. ’ y y ’ ’ y y 





. Cut back to the ground about half the stalks 
of each peony plant. Cut blooming stalks to 
the ground. ’ ’ , ’ ’ ’ 


w 





4. Cut back weeping-bush cherry standards for 
form or they become unkempt. 7 ’ ’ 





. Cut back nepeta, Viola, forget-me-not, and 
lavender after blooming to produce second 
bloom. ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 


wn 





. Cut larkspur stalks to two feet from the 
ground and top-dress the plants with bone 
meal. ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 1 ’ 


CO 





. The tin jar from an old ice-cream freezer is 
useful to hold cut flowers overnight. Cut the 
flowers at night, plunge them in water up to 
their necks, and arrange the next morning. 
Keep the jar in a cool spot in the cellar or on 
the back porch. ’ ’ ’ 1 ’ 


“I 





8. For cut flowers indoors use: flesh, cream, pale 
yellow, apricot, and salmon zinnias with 
purple salpiglossis and white daisies in a 
white porcelain bowl; salmon and _ buff 
annual phlox in green jar to match foliage; 
daylilies with their own foliage; larkspur, 
sweet-William, yellow daylilies, and Miss 
Lingard phlox; lemon lilies, Shasta daisies, 
and lemon marigolds; mignonette, maroon 
and buff annual phlox, and blue ageratum. 





g. Stake all annual plants, and be sure to keep 
dead flowers picked off. 7 ’ ’ ’ 





10. Cultivate under the plum trees in July and 


August to destroy the plum curculio. 7 ’ 





11. Arborvite ripens sooner than other ever- 
greens, and can generally be moved by the 
third or fourth week of July. 7 ’ ’ 





12. For July combinations in the perennial 
garden use: Platycodon with babysbreath; 
ageratum, heliotrope, var. Regal, pink 
petunias and purple petunias; slender 
larkspur with pale pink phlox Mme. Paul 
Dutrie and Dawn; pink speciosum lily with 
annual red Nicotiana; Pentstemon barbatus 
torreyt with Veronica incana. 7 ’ ’ 





“13. Box thrips curl up the box leaves. Spray 


with whale-oil soap. ’ ’ ’ ’ 





| 
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14. Hurdle-fence sections make good supports 
for free-growing roses. ’ ’ ’ ’ 





adorn rather than conceal the delicate archi- 
tectural mouldings. 


The Peony Botrytis 


THE most common disease of the peony is the 
potrytis blight, which is especially bad during 
a wet season. 

Its presence is shown first in the plant stems, 
especially in young stems. Stems four to eight 
inches high often wilt and fall over in early 
spring. The base is rotted to the ground and 
below, and later becomes covered with brown 
spores. The buds of diseased plants turn 
dark and dry up. Stems of these also show the 
disease. Leaves of diseased plants become 
dry and brown, especially during August and 
September if the season is wet. 

The fungus lives through the winter in parts 
of the plant left in the garden, and spores 
from these infect new shoots coming up in the 
spring. Thus the chief remedy is to remove 
and burn any infected buds, leaves, or stems 
daily during the summer, especially if it is a 
wet one. Remove also some of the top soil 
around the plant and replace by clean sand or 
coal ashes. 

Ants may carry the fungus spores from the 
base of diseased plants to the buds of healthy 
plants. 


The Balloonflower for Bloom in July 


THE balloonflower is very much like a Campa- 
nula with blue or white spreading two-inch 
flowers which bloom in late July and August 
at the scarce season of perennial bloom. 

They make good strong blue color masses in 
the border. Plant them fairly close together 
(nine inches) because the individual plants are 
slender, and use at least ten plants to a group. 
They should be staked before they bloom, for 
the stems are brittle, and if they once fall 
down it is hard to get them up and the mass 
effect is lost. 

They do not like either very sandy or very 
stiff soil, but a medium-sandy well-drained 
loam. They like full sun, but will stand semi- 
shade. Their shoots appear so late in the 
spring that care should be taken not to cut 
into their crowns in planting near them. 
(This is also true of Japanese anemones.) 

In late summer the foliage turns bright 
yellow. The plants do better if this is not 
cut until they die down. 

Propagate Platycodons by seed or by divi- 
sion in the spring. Division is fairly difficult, 
for the plants are brittle. 


Garden Terms Explained 
*“Muicu’: A mulch is a cover over the soil 


surface to prevent or delay evaporation of the 
soil moisture. It is often simply a layer of dry 
soil made by stirring the top three or four 
inches of soil surface with a rake or hoe. This 
dry layer breaks the capillary action of soil 
moisture evaporating into the air. Rotted 
manure, or rotted leaves, make a good mulch, 
which may be dug into the ground the following 
season to add to the food content of the soil. 
A mulch is also used to cover the ground in the 
fall to prevent winter heaving and thawing of 
the soil surface. Burlap, boards, salt hay, 
mulch paper, seaweed, and other such mate- 
rials are also used. 











to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 


& If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
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Colorfully LXPTess ed in sheer 
printed votles and alpacas 







for Summer use « “ < 


Above—Printed voile in a modernistic four-leaf clover design. 
Left—Printed voile with cactus motif dominating the detail. 
Upper left—A striped alpaca in subtly blended shades. 





HHERE is the modern trend interpreted in terms of lovely 
printed fabrics— sheer voiles and crisp alpacas. They have all 
the imaginative beauty and freshness that distinguishes the best 
contemporary art—with none of the restless eccentricity of early 
modernism. 

Subtle and enchanting—their coloring captures in modern 
design the gay and sunny quality of a summer day. 

Here we show one of the newest printed voiles—a modernistic 
cactus dominates the detail of skilfully placed geometric motifs 
on a background of pastel stripes. A striped alpaca in tones of 
apricot shading to amber, tan, rose, and yellow. A decidedly 
original printed voile in a modern four-leaf clover design—in 
graduated pastel shades of peach, yellow, and green, enlivened 
by minor spots of deep blue and coral. 

The wide selection of textiles presented by Schumacher in- 
cludes authentic copies or adaptations of rare fabrics together 
with modern designs by the best contemporary artists. 

Your decorator, upholsterer, or the decorating service of your 
department store will be glad to obtain samples appropriate 


for your use. 


Fabrics — The Key to Successful Decoration — This helpful 
booklet will be sent you without charge upon request. It is 
planned to help the woman who wishes her home to be success- 
fully decorated but has not the time or the inclination to make 
a deep study of interior decoration. F. Schumacher & Co., 
Dept. F-7, 60 West 40th Street, New York. Importers, Manufac- 
turers and Distributors to the trade only of decorative drapery 
and upholstery fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, and Detroit. 


F-SCHUMACHER:-&-CO 
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Definition: The term concrete 



















masonry is applied to block, brick 
or tile building units molded 
from concrete, and laid by 
masons into a wall. The con- 
crete is made by mixing port- 
land cement with water and 
other suitable materials such as 
sand, pebbles, crushed stone, 
cinders, burned shale or slag. 














The picture above shows the 
cinder concrete masonry partition 
walls, and concrete floors, for the 
kitchen and pantry in the home 
of W. T. Crawford, North East, 
(suburb of Erie) Penna. The lower 
picture shows the same walls 
completed. Cody and Kirby, 
Architects, Erie, Penna. 














PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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| Home B 


Concrete Masonr 


Home of W. W. Porch, River 
Oaks, Houston, Texas. Charles 
W. Oliver, Architect. Concrete 
masonry construction, with white 
portland cement stucco exterior. 
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OPULAR sentiment has long demanded 
Fr... in schools, hotels, apartments 
and public buildings. Surely it is of equal 
importance that your home be as nearly 


firesafe as you can make it. 


Concrete masonry construction is finding 
universal favor with home builders and 
architects—for it provides not only fire- 


safety, but enduring beauty and economy. 


Many delightful exterior effects may be 
attained with concrete masonry. Facings 


of portland cement stucco, brick or stone 


are widely used. Exposed masonry surfaces, 
too, are suitable for many architectural 


treatments. 


There is genuine economy in building 
a home with exterior and partition walls, 
and floors, of concrete. Added durability 
and lower maintenance expense more than 


offset the slight extra first cost. 


Before you build a home of any size, 
learn the facts about modern concrete 
masonry construction. A request will bring 


you attractively illustrated booklets. 


ASSOCIATION (Chicago 
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AN ALTOGETHER NEW AND DISTINCTIVE 
NOTE IN BATHROOM INSTALLATION 
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A typical bathroom in Patina Glazes combined i 
with Crinkle Mozaics and Spanish Type Figure tiles 9 ~. _¥ 


4 hens BATHROOM Is no longer an event---it is an institution. 

Its function is beyond argument. We are concerned 
chiefly with the thought of making it beautiful---harmonious 
with adjacent rooms---in tune with its environment. Patina 
Glaze tiles are built upon harmonious color blends. They are 


hand pressed, full glazed, high fired, without excessive gloss. 


BATCHELDER-WILSON COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 


2633 ARTESIAN ST. 38 SO. DEARBORN ST. 101 PARK AVE, 
28 
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Lone Star LopceE 
(Continued from page 38) 


for the sconces that flank the fire- 
place — this time two old Moorish 
plates whose faded tones of blue 
and green and yellow are love- 
ly against the granite chimney 
breast. A green china elephant 
with intriguing wrinkles has won 
the place of honor in the centre of 
the shallow recess above the fire- 
place. Below him an old Crom- 
wellian grate is set into the fire- 
place opening, and above him 
gleams one of the most amusing 
things in the room — a burnished- 
copper frying pan which is really a 
clock, with knife and fork for 
hands! Andit keeps excellent time! 





T is hard to tear one’s self away 

from the fascination of that 
great room, but the service and 
bedroom wings, compact as the 
living hall is spacious, merit atten- 
tion for the clever fashion in which 
the units have been fitted together 
with a maximum of light and air 
for each. 

At one side of the fireplace a 
round-topped door gives a glimpse 
of ranged pottery plates which re- 
peat the colors of the living-room 
curtains. In this pantry a drop 
table built into one wall may be 
used for meals when the family is 
small. The kitchen and laundry 


are large enough to combat the 


heat of summer, and there are 
ample arrangements for wood, ice, 
and supplies. 

At the other end of the house a 
small hallway leads to a lavatory, 
a large coat and storage room, and 
one of the most delightful chil- 
dren’s playrooms imaginable. Its 
walls are of the same knotty pine 
stained brown that is in the living- 
room. Pine cupboards along one 
end take care of toys. Their 
hinges are entrancing wrought- 
iron animals — Little Pig with his 
market basket; Cat waving his 
wild tail; the Cock that Crew, and 
Br’er Rabbit. Narrow scalloped 
shelves built between the studs 
above the cupboards hold bright 
calico animals. The same apricot 
voile is at the window with over- 
curtains of nursery chintz. The 
little tables and chairs are paint- 
ed apple-green, the swing bright 
orange. A delightful rust-colored 
ship with orange portholes is the 
ceiling light fixture — another ex- 
ample of the activities of the 
wrought-iron craftsmen. Hooked 
rugs are on the planked floor and a 
few colored prints on the walls. 
With the private porch which 
opens off it, and washroom adja- 
cent, this room provides ideal 
summer quarters for the youngest 
generation. 


Upstairs three bedrooms and a 
bath at each end have been fitted 
into amazingly small space. The 
bathroom is given a central inside 
position with light and air sup- 
plied by a large skylight. This 
scheme leaves all the corners for 
bedrooms, all of which have cross 
ventilation and are almost as airy 
as the four-bed sleeping porch, 
which, cleverly, is made to connect 
the two bedroom wings. 

Stock built-in features have 
been used wherever _ possible. 
Built-in wardrobes replace clothes 
closets and bureaus. It was origi- 
nally intended to use built-in 
bunks for beds, — hence their en- 
closed positions, — but at the last 
moment regular metal beds won 
the day. The showers in the bath- 
rooms are a metal variety that 
may be bought ready to install, 
bottom and sides complete as any 
bathtub. 

The shimmering pinky-gray of 
the bedroom walls was obtained 
by staining the ordinary white- 
pine studs and sheathing peach 
color! Against it the painted fur- 
niture is very gay — green in one 
room, beige in another, in others 
red, gray. The bedspreads and 
curtains are gingham in plain 
colors; gingham so-called, but un- 
like any seen before —a_ thin, 
almost silky material made by the 
students of a missionary school in 
Korea and sold in this country for 
their benefit. It is used here in the 
most entrancing shades of blue, 
gold, red and peach, rose and 
orange, usually with a thread of 
white to soften the tone. It would 
dress the mistress of a summer cot- 
tage as daintily as her house. 
Against these pale gray walls the 
effect is very cool and fresh. 


HEN back from those cheerful 

bedrooms to the sunlight and 
mysterious shadows of the great 
hall. Down the winding stairs 
from the balcony and out on to 
the porch that overhangs the lake. 
Here the wrought-iron furniture is 
painted green. There are woven 
fibre rugs in modernistic design to 
defy any weather, and brightly 
striped awnings to temper the sun. 
Red and green port and starboard 
lights flank the door, and a great 
flood light perches on the rail- 
ing to illuminate the wharf at 
night. 

One longs to sit down comfort- 
ably and spend the rest of the 
summer — water and woodland 
without; within no makeshift in- 
convenience, but a home offering 
that finest comfort of which beau- 
ty is an essential ingredient. 
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New Construction Methods 


used in building 
this stone residence 


Beauty... permanence... and cost is only 
5% to 6% more than for ordinary materials 





Residence, Macon, Georgia. 


Jag ee Lata stone, the same beautiful 
ef Indiana Limestone as is seen in our 
finest churches, public buildings and com- 
mercial structures, is now available for 
residence construction of all sorts. 


A new way of preparing, handling and 
using Indiana Limestone makes its cost 
decidedly low. Instead of each stone being 
cut in accordance with an architect’s care- 
fully prepared drawing, as is the case in 
big buildings, Indiana Limestone is sawed 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY, 
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into strips four inches thick and of various 
heights at the quarries. These strips are 
shipped to the building site. There they 
are broken to lengths as shown above. 
Houses built this way cost only 5% to 
6% more than is the when other 
materials are used. 


case 


You will agree that for beauty and per- 
manence nothing quite equals natural 
stone. Why not investigate this new way 
of use? Fill in, clip and mail the conve- 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana - 





Cutting a groove in 
Indiana Limestone 
strip with aid of elec- 
tric portable saw. A 
tap wih a mallet 
breaks the stone on a 
line with the groove. 
The stone is used as a 
facing over hollow 
tile or brick or as a 
veneer over stud 
frame construction. 


Claude W. Shelverton, Architect 


nient coupon. A booklet will be sent you 

which describes and pictures the new 

way of using Indiana Limestone. 

+ ——— te 

Box 751, Service Bureau, Bedtord, Indiana, 
Please send booklet and other information 

regarding Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar. 


Name 


oe 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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ANI-ONYX. I-ONY X. AN OLpD ArT FoR THE New Wor_p | | 
a \aCUitreous Marble rble (Continued from page 42) | ff 
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1 | 
’ _~ 
: —_ | MALE SWANS FIGHTING FOR THE FAVOR OF THE FEMALE 
' j  o ‘ | . . . | 
a Tiel - their nearest counterpart in an- whole secret of the tapestries was | 
She cient Peruvian fabrics found in _ hers. 
the graves of a prehistoric people,’ She found that the Norse queens | 
3 probably three thousand years and their handmaidens in prepar- | r 
FF: ‘ i before Christ. ing the wool for the weaving did | 
he 1 Ae} One woman there was in Nor- not ‘kill’ it by putting it through | 
- way whose imagination was fired numerous chemical baths as we | 
by the old tales and legends that do, but conserved its original | 
< clung about the tapestries. Also, vitality and resiliency by washing | 
she had seen and exhaustively it carefully so that the natural | 
= studied the specimens of the an- oil was retained. Thus, by retain- | 
Se cient weavings which were en-_ ing in the wool and the dyes all | 
@ shrined in the museums of her those mysterious elements that | 
= country. And so she was inspired only Nature herself can produce, 
by a desire to recapture the secret a magical quality of freshness and 
of their making. For many years life is imparted to the weavings 
ae ] her desire remained unfulfilled, as | made from wool thus treated. 
be there seemed to be no one alive in Mrs. Hansen also discovered | 
f : sf Norway who knew the secret that that before it iscarded orspunthe | 
, ; Gi. xy T was buried with the Viking queens. wool must be dyed, just as a | 
TS 2S gam : But at last, after years of study painter selects and mixes the oils | 
: ee and search, Mrs. Frida Hansen on his palette. Is the blue of | 
i } a co 1 of Christiania heard that far up a springtime morning desired? | 
: in the mountains there dwelt an Then so many pounds of wool | 
sf ; aged woman, the descendant of an must be dyed green, a certain | 
ancient Norwegian family, who number pink, and a still smaller | 
knew something of the old lost amount green. 
‘ art. Thither she journeyed to Just as each color and tint is | 
| learn all the old woman had to _ separately dyed, so, too, every 
di teach. inch of the yarn is especially spun 
F Once again fate was kind, and for the exact place it is to have in 
& 2 | news came from a friend of the the texture. The hand takes the 
| discovery of a most marvelous _ place of the shuttle, and the bright | 
& @ loom of unusual size and peculiar _ threads are patted into place with 
18 Much Fin er form, unlike any other loom in a fork. 
existence in her country. In an Behind the loom a pattern is | 
2 aoe Ths: old and remote farmhouse Mrs. placed, which is followed exactly. | 
Not just because it is new, modern, distinc- Hansen found the centuries-old And just as the Viking queens | 
tive, but because of substantial worth, Sani- loom, and at last, after vears of | sketched in the sand or ona piece | 
Onyx is rapidly winning its way. effort, the secret of the method of — of birch bark the valorous deeds | 
Imagine a material for walls, ceiling, weaving the tapestries was hers. of their lords that they were to 
wainscoting that does not crack, chip, But the rediscovery of the weave into timeless patterns, so, 
check or discolor, even after years of method of weaving was not alone too, Mrs. Hansen makes first a 
service; a material that actually outlasts sufficient, since the beautiful and picture of what she plans to weave, 
the huilding, with never a penny to pay lasting colors that shimmered but with this difference: all her 
for repairs or redecoration. and shone in the old weavings _ patterns are finished oil paintings 
And no other material affords the could not be reproduced by mod- of the scene that is to be. In this 
wealth of colors; the variety of surface ern coal-tar dyes. Only vegetable- she has had the assistance of 
textures. Write for a free book pictur- dyed wools would give the depth Norway’s greatest painter, Ger- 
ing actual installations in full color. and shade and produce the effect hard Munthe, who is especially 
of vitality, resiliency, and change- distinguished for his paintings of 
MARIETTA MANUFACTURING CO. less color possessed by the old historic scenes. 
tapestries. So Mrs. Hansen set Two of the most famous tapes- | 
out upon a second quest, and only _ tries, ‘ King Sigurd’s Entrance into | 
ee after she herself, in 1887, had the Holy Port’ (Constantinople) | 
built a dyehouse where she carried and ‘The Journey of Emperor 
on hundreds of experiments was Baldwin and Sigurd to the Holy 
she able to announce that the Land,’ were painted by him. So 
135 BROOKSIDE AVE. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Sa a a sae 
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EW CONVENIENCES 


IN 


W OOD 


for the Modern Housewife 


Lumber, now 


* 


grade- and trade-marked 


for your guidance, will provide these things that save 
time and steps in the home 



































This cozy breakfast nook of 

wood is a lovely feature in any 

home, and a great convenience 
for the housewife. 


7 r A 
A built-in china closet of wood 
adds a note of charm to the 


dining room. Home builders 
should plan for these features 














in new houses. 
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THESE 18 great associations affiliated with the 
National Association maintain particular infor- 
mation and service organizations that coordinate 
with the general services of the National staff. 
tCalifornia Redwood Association, San Francisco, Calif 


*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco,Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Memphis, Tenn 
Oak, Gum, Southern and Appalachian Hardwoods 

*North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.—North 
Carolina Pine 


* Grade 


*Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Oshkosh, Wis Hemlock, Maple, Birch and 
Northern Hardwoods 

*Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, Minne - 
apolis, Minn.—White Pine, Norway Pine 

*Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.—Cypress and Tupelo 

*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.—Long 
Leaf and Short Leaf Southern Yellow Pine 

*West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash 

Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, 
Western Red Cedar 


and trade-marked lumber available in these species 





Leok fer the «Tree-Mark” 


t Trade-marked lumber available in these species 
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BUILT-IN breakfast nook. . . just the 
thing to simplify the serving of break- 
fast . . . or the children’s meals. 

An ironing board in the wall of your 
kitchen . . . conveniently out of the way, 
yet always ready for use. 

A kitchenette . . . for quick meals, with 
built-in cupboards. 

And a beautiful built-in china closet in 
the dining room. It’s amazing how much 
easier, more convenient your housework 
can be made with equipment like this. 

Be sure to plan for these things when you 
build your own home. Or they can be put in 
your present home at a surprisingly small 
cost. Lumber is very economical . . . the 
most economical of all building materials. 

Know the lumber you use 


“American Standard Lumber from America’s 
Best Mills” can now be obtained trade- 
marked and grade-marked. 

If you want ready assurance of standard 
quality, look for the mark of the expert 
grader on each board. 

When the “Tree-Mark,” shown below, is 
also stamped on the board, it signifies the 
guarantee of the National Association that 
the lumber is correctly stamped. 

Guaranteed ““Tree-Mark” lumber can now 
be had in every species. Inquire of your local 
dealer. If he cannot supply you, write us and 
give his name and address. 

Use it—nature renews it 


Remember that there is an abundant supply 
of lumber, relatively low in cost and of better 
quality than ever. 

The Lumber Industry is becoming a great 
forest-growing industry. Its raw material — 
timber—is perpetually renewable. Liberal 
use of wood is the stimulus to commercial 
forestry . . . to wood production. 

ry ry ry 
Call on the free Consulting Service provided 
by the Lumber Industry to help you with 
your lumber problems. They will give you 
valuable advice without charge . show 
you how economical it is to use lumber in 
your home. 

Write for further details on our new lum- 
ber services. Interesting booklets will be sent 
you free entitled, “‘ Modern Home Interiors,” 
“Taking the Mystery Out of Lumber Buy- 
ing,” and “Transformations of Old Houses.” 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 353, Transportation Building, 


Washington, D. C. 
Offices in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Memphis, New Orleans, San Francisco, 


ce tWestern Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, 
} Ore.— Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Larch 
National American Wholesale Lumber 

j New York, N. ¥ 

National Association of Wooden Box Mfrs., Chicago, Il. 

*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, Chicago, Il. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B C 

British Columbia Loggers Association, Vancouver, B.C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft ManufacturersAssn.,Memphis, Tenn 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago, Il. 

Oak Flooring Manufacturers the 
United States, Chicago, Hl. 
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American Gas Products 
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Reproducing Virginia's Old Homes 
How Best to Secure 
Their Choice Time-toned Effect 



























We now make a true 
mould-made_ Jeffer- 
son brick. Archi- 
tects especially like 
its squarish headers. 


Jefferson had the 
brick for Monticello 
made right on the 
place by the men who 
also did their laying. 


how he didit. In fact, we found the 
remains of the very kiln in which he 
burned the bricks for PoplarGrove, 
his retreat home, as he called it. 


To tell the truth, to look at these 
Old Virginia brick of ours, they 
don’t look like so much —that is, 
one atatime. But when they are 
in a wall, a fireplace, or a chimney, 
they do give a truly lovely age-old 
result. One having those rich, 
subdued colorings such as you seek. 
We make them in the special 
Jefferson size, as well as in the 
standard size. We suggest your 
sticking to the Jefferson. 


S you know, all those early fine 

old homes, like Shirley, West- 
over and Carter’s Grove, were all 
built of brick. So just naturally, 
you will want to do the same. 


Of next importance, is the selec- 
tion of a brick that because of its 
size, its soft-toned edges, and time- 
toned colors, at once gives an effect 
of Old Virginy age-oldness. The 
only way to secure this result, is to 
use a brick made the mould-made 
way. Brick made way down here 
in Old Virginy, just as Jefferson 
made his brick for Monticello. It’s 
not so long since we rediscovered 





Send for circular on The True Moulded Old Virginians 


Old Virginia Brick Co. 
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AN OLp ArT FoR THE NEw Wor.tp 


(Continued from page 82) 


vividly are both paintings and 
tapestries done, and with such an 
accuracy of incident and detail 
that, looking at them, one is 
vividly back in those long-gone 
days of quest and high adventure. 
The tapestry representing King 
Sigurd and Emperor Baldwin’s 
journey to Jerusalem at the time 
of the First Norse Crusade in 
1130, with its armored knights, 
gayly caparisoned chargers, and 
wealth of detail, is particularly 
medizval in character. The sense 
of vista is intriguing, with Jerusa- 
lem in the distance toward which 
runners are speeding to announce 
the coming of Sigurd and Baldwin. 
Medallions done in black and gold 
thread, illustrating incidents of the 
journey, border the bottom of the 
weaving. 
Both these tapestries were 
exhibited by Mrs. Hansen at the 
Paris Exposition in 1900 and im- 





they come to the Judgment Seat 
to plead the cause of their friend 
the goatherd. A poem, written 
by Hulda Garborg, one of Nor- 
way’s best-known women writers, 
describing the pleading of the 
animals, is woven in at the bottom 
of the tapestry. 

But perhaps it is from Nature 
that Mrs. Hansen has captured her 
most exquisite and poetic inspi- 
rations. To Nature she has gone 
for those things that are enduring. 
The sun, the sea, the wind, the 
seasons — all give to her some- 
thing of their elemental, revivify- 
ing quality. No languid ladies, 
no inept cupids, no dilettante 
lovers, blasé and world-weary, 
look out from her tapestries, but 
a ‘Mermaid Lighting the Moon’ 
and ‘Evening Greeting Night’ 
call one back to a golden age when 
companionship with Nature was 
divination and ecstasy. 


Copy oF AN OLD NorsE LOOM 


mediately achieved for her world 
fame. They now are the posses- 
sions of the King of Norway and 
hang in the palace at Oslo. 

The folklore and folk tales of 
her native land have also fur- 
nished Mrs. Hansen with inspira- 
tion for a number of quaint con- 
ceptions. The tapestry of the 
‘King’s Judgment’ tells the story 
of the king’s daughter who fell in 
love with a goatherd. The king, 
hearing of the goatherd’s love for 
his daughter and hers for him, 
pronounces the punishment of 
death for the goatherd. 

When the animals of the wood 
and the birds of the air hear this, 


In the tapestry ‘Evening Greet- 
ing Night,’ Mrs. Hansen seems 
to have captured all the dream 
and mystery, all the color, flexi- 
bility, and tender light, that 
come with the going of day. 
The third panel of this tapestry 
portrays the dying of Day and her 
farewell to Evening, who ap- 
proaches, a dark god arrayed in 
an armor woven of black and 
golden threads. In the first panel 
Day lies dead; all the flowers of 
the field with loving and prodigal 
profusion wrap her about with a 
winding-sheet of fragrance and 
beauty, while Night, as a goddess, 
approaches, holding out her hand 
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The thrill of Buick’s new order of performance and the 
beauty of Buick’s new Masterpiece Bodies by Fisher create 
an appeal so powerful that more than twice as many people 


purchase Buicks’as any other car priced above $1200! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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° ° Guess-work ceases when Bartlett takes charge 
science Can dive of your trees. How much more satisfactory 
it is to know that, when you entrust them to 
Bartlett care, every step in their pruning, spraying, feeding and surgery where such is 
deemed advisable, is guided by the controlling judgment and safe authority of science. The 
Bartlett Associates specialize exclusively on tree hygiene and surgery, particularly as applied 
to shade trees, a practice which they have raised to the plane of a definite science. 


For all Bartlett procedure is governed by facts and the findings of the famous Bartlett 
Tree Research Laboratories under the active direction of such outstanding scientists as 
Dr. E. P. Felt, director and chief entomologist; Dr. W. H. Rankin, chief pathologist, and 
Dr. Carl Deuber, chief physiologist. 


Being safer, it is the more economical, the Bartlett way. Yet it costs no more. Write for 
new booklet, “The Economy of Science.” For consultation, address branch office nearest 
you, or Stamford, Connecticut. 





Trees under Bartlett care at Mr. Percy N. Furber’s 
“The Anchorage,” Butler Island, Tokeneke. 
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"The EA.BART LETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


BARTLETT 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories Heal ColPs 
HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT air 


Philadelphia Chicago Boston Albany, N. Y. Danbury, Conn. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N.C. Orange,N.J. White Plains Westbury,L.1. Wilmington,Del. Cleveland, O. 
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An Op ArT FoR THE NEw Wor.p 
(Continued from page 84) 


in greeting to Evening. Evening, 
in the centre panel, has folded his 
hands, and Night reigns supreme, 
the gleaming whiteness of her 
nude body shining through a 
cloudy, vaporous mantle of black 
shot through with golden stars. 

‘Southward’ is perhaps one of 
Mrs. Hansen’s most unusual and 
best-known works. Woyen_ in 
beautiful shades of blue wool and 
sterling-silver thread, it vibrates 
with light and life. Looking at it, 
one seems to see the sea rippling 
and sparkling in the sunshine, and 
to feel the salt fresh air as it wafts 
the seven goddesses of Norse 
mythology, seated on their snow- 
white swans, back to the South, 
bearing with them the sun, heat, 
and flowers of Norway’s short 
summer. 

To the fortunate ones of Europe 
— kings,. ambassadors, statesmen 
— Mrs. Hansen’s tapestries have 
been well known since her first 
exhibition of them at the Uni- 
versal Paris Exhibition in 1goo. 
But it is to Mrs. Berthea Aske 
Bergh, an equally devoted Nor- 
wegian artist, that America owes 
her knowledge of them. 

Some years ago Mrs. Bergh 
made the statement to a group of 
American connoisseurs that her 
country not only possessed a 
highly developed art of weaving, 
but that it antedated by many 
centuries any similar European 
art. Her audience was skeptical, 
and so, to prove her assertion, she 
sailed for Norway just one week 
from the date of the discussion to 
bring back to America convincing 
and beautiful proof of her state- 
ment. 

Straight to Mrs. Hansen’s stu- 
dio she went, where the magnifi- 
cent tapestry ‘Southward’ stood 
on the loom, nearing completion. 
To Mrs. Hansen she said, ‘! must 
have that tapestry to take back 
to America.’ 

Mrs. Hansen demurred, because 
practically all her tapestries are 
sold on the loom, and, true artist 
that she is, she does not duplicate 
work. But so insistent was Mrs. 
Bergh that Mrs. Hansen yielded 
to her entreaties, and ‘Southward’ 


was destined for America. So, 
too, was a duplicate of the tapes- 
try ‘King Sigurd’s Entrance into 
the Holy Port,’ since King Oskar II 
of Norway, who possessed the 
original, was unable to withstand 
Mrs. Bergh’s enthusiasm and en- 
treaties. 

With these and a number of 
beautiful pieces which she herself 
had woven (since Mrs. Bergh is 
Mrs. Hansen’s only pupil), she 
returned to America to let the 
tapestries speak for themselves of 
the ancient art of her land. Since, 
according to William Morris, 
Norway is the one Western coun- 
try which has preserved its art 
intact from Byzantine influence, 
Mrs. Bergh feels that this art is 
peculiarly adapted to transplan- 
tation in America, which still re- 
tains something of the vitality 
and spirit of the sturdy Vikings. 

American tradition and history, 
replete with romantic, heroic, and 
inspiring scenes, such as Hiawatha 
setting forth in his birch-bark 
canoe into the sunset, the thrilling 
ride of Paul Revere, and Wash- 
ington kneeling in prayer on the 
snows of Valley Forge, lend them- 
selves peculiarly to this ancient 
art. It is Mrs. Bergh’s feeling that 
American tapestries woven in the 
Norse manner would beautifully 
and vividly portray the very spirit 
of America, just’as the tapestries 
of her native land depict the 
high courage of the Vikings of old. 
Such tapestries hung in schools 
and public buildings would prove 
a constant inspiration and a way 


toward beauty for American 
youth. 

Smaller tapestries depicting 
scenes from nature and _ thus 


woven would, because of their 
mellow color, lightness, and grace, 
be particularly adapted to Ameri- 
can homes whose rooms do not 
so sympathetically receive heavier 
weavings. It is Mrs. Bergh’s 
ambition, therefore, in a studio of 
her own to recapture the great 
traditions of the past as an in- 
spiration for future generations 
and to hand on to American 
women the secret and the magic of 
a thousand years ago. 





Tue REVIVAL OF THE DooRYARD 
(Continued from page 47) 


staked with stakes, half a foot 
above the fence plumb, and that 
not any of the rails be above four 
inches from his fellow, till it come 
to the rail next under the stakes 


and that next under the stakes be 
but ten inches from that above 
the stakes. 

‘And for post and rail, it shall 
be of the same height of the 
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ROBRAS 39-22 RADIATORS 


In the W all — Out of Sight o— Out of the W ay 










Room in residence of DeLancey Kountze, Esq. 


Greenvale, L. I. 








Only One Excuse 
For Not Using 
HIDDEN HEAT 


GNORANCE is no excuse, says the 
law. You will agree, though, that ig- 

norance should be the on/y excuse for not 
having Hidden Heat, via ROBRAS 20-20 
Radiators. They are in-the-wall, out-of- 
sight,and out-of-the-way. 
These radiators are made of brass in such 
a way that they can be set up in recesses 
only four inches deep. Thisis the depth of 
the wavle? space between your inner and 
outer walls or between walls separating 
the rooms. Put this space to use. Rid your 
rooms of ugly old-fashion radiators. 
You can learn how easily this can be done 
from the brochure ‘‘ Proof of the Pudding” 
which we have prepared for you. 
Send the coupon below and inform your- 
self on Hidden Heat. 


ROME BRASS RADIATOR 


CORPORATION 


1 East gand Street 
New Verk 























Send me full 
details about 
the Rosras 
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The famous 


RIDGEVILLE ENTRANCE | 


~ is tich in Colonial tradition 





Suggesting the notables and citi- 
zenry of the young republic, who 
passed through it, the Ridgeville, 
Maryland entrance, shown, has a 
curious type of detail under its 
historic cornice. 


Originating no doubt in the shop 
of some master craftsman, this treat- 
ment creates an effect of contrasting 
darks and lights, which lend unus- 
ual warmth and charm. 





Present day builders in the 
Colonial spirit, will be interested in 
a booklet recently published by 
Hartmann-Sanders. The booklet 
illustrates a notable group of pure 
Colonial entrances, many being 
duplicates of classic originals. 


The Ridgeville, Maryland entrance 
.. early 19th century. 

Write for the booklet. No 
charge. Hartmann-Sanders Co., 
Factory and Showroom: 2163 
Elston Ave., Chicago. Eastern 
Office and Showroom: Dept 4 
6 East 39th St., New York City. 


HARTMANN:+SANDERS 


PERGOLAS COLONIAL ENTRANCES KOLL COLUMNS 
ROSE ARBORS GARDEN EQUIPMENT 
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‘ With illustrations, $3.50 at all booksellers 
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Lucien Price’s 
WINGED SANDALS 
cA travel book both delightful and «different” 














HE “winged sandals” of Mr. Price’s offering enable 
us, like the Mercury of old, to travel through far 
lands. In his combination of travel-book, commentary, 
and history he offers a rare fund of pleasure to almost 
every type of reader.— Boston Transcript. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book, published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Tue REVIVAL OF THE DooryARD 
(Continued from page 85) 


Virginia fence, four feet six inches 
high and the distance between 
every rail according to that of the 
Virginia rail aforesaid. 

‘And for Stone walls they shall 
be four feet and six inches high.’ 

Occasionally the enclosure was 
surrounded by a wall, but ordi- 
narily a wooden fence was con- 
sidered more appropriate. The 
design of the fence was often very 
decorative, without interfering 
with its utilitarian purpose. The 
pickets varied from plain narrow 
boards to elaborate spindles. At 
the entrance to the more stately 
mansions the gateway was ac- 
cented by taller posts, often sur- 
mounted by balls or urns, and the 
gates, single or double according 
to the width of the opening, show- 
ed taste and individuality. 

In my search for dooryards, 
many of the best that I was able to 
discover ornamented the old sea- 
ports along the northern coast of 
New England. Portsmouth in 
New Hampshire, Salem and New- 
buryport in Massachusetts, abound 
with classic examples. Near Bos- 
ton many can be found in Cam- 
bridge, on Craigie Street and in 
that neighborhood, while they 
have not wholly disappeared from 
the other suburbs. On Cape Cod a 
type of fence suitable for a very 
small house has been developed 
with pickets not more than three 
and a half or four feet high. 

Not only throughout New Eng- 


land, but in all the original Colo- 
nies, the dooryard in one form or 
another was appended to almost 
every house. The manner of its 
enclosure varied, of course, ac- 
cording to local fashions and 
material. Brick walls and wrought- 
iron gates were characteristic of 
Charleston in South Carolina. 
Bluish-gray stone furnished walls 
of unusual beauty in Pennsyl- 
vania. Even cast iron was used 
to good advantage for rather 
elaborate railings in Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Unfortunately, at about the 
middle of the last century the laws 
making fences obligatory were 
repealed, and those already in 
existence were frequently de- 
stroyed. A movement spread like 
wildfire demanding that each 
should share with all the beauties 
of his little pleasure grounds. 
Naturally, when the enclosure 
disappeared and the flower beds 
had no protection, they soon 
ceased to exist and were replaced 
by monotonous lawns and un- 
interesting shrubbery. 

This foolish desire for a sort of 
communism seems to have had its 
day, and the advantages of a 
certain amount of privacy are 
again appreciated. Front yards are 
often now enclosed just as our 
forefathers used to have them, 
and add much to the interest and 
beauty of our smaller towns and 
villages. 





ENGLIsH FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 48) 


recipes for the making of lacquer, 
with instructions for its use; and 
the quality of lacquered furniture 
made at this time naturally 
varied with the skill and experi- 
ence of the producer. Within the 
past few years, fine specimens of 
this old lacquered furniture have 
brought very high prices, and 
a cabinet made about 1710-12, 
which was formerly in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Leeds, realized 
over £2000 when sold at Christie’s. 
The cabriole, or carved, legs of 
chairs and tables of this time, 
having a carving in relief on the 
‘knee’ of the leg, — sometimes 
in the form of a mask of a lion 
or satyr, sometimes of acanthus 
foliage or a shell, — and with the 
foot terminating with a lion’s 
claw, which sometimes held a 
ball, and shaped splats of the 
backs, were all adaptations of 
Dutch designs. 


James Gibbs, another architect 
of this time, who has left us St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields as an ex- 
ample of good church design, in- 
fluenced contemporary furniture, 
and one of the illustrations shows 
an interior with its furniture 
from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, designed by this archi- 
tect. Sir William Chambers, 
R. A. (1726-96), who was the 
architect of Somerset House, 
after a journey in the East pub- 
lished a book in 1757, Designs of 
Chinese Buildings, and the fashion 
for Chinese decoration encouraged 
by this book was the direct in- 
fluence which caused Chippendale 
to make the kind of furniture 
which has been termed ‘Chinese 
Chippendale.’ His mirror frames 
were ornamented with pagodas, 
Chinese figures, and exotic birds, 
while his chairs were made with 
backs of Chinese latticework, and 
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Cool, Pleasant Rooms 


even when it’s 90° outside! 


| N° more suffering from summer heat for the 

families of wise home-owners. For nowa- 
days they live in houses insulated with Celotex 
—houses that are cool and pleasant even when 
it’s 90° outside. 

Celotex shuts out scorching sun’s rays during 
summer months. Through other seasons it 
protects you from chill, dampness and cold . . . 
keeps your home at a healthful, comfortable 
temperature all year ‘round. 


As a heat stopper, an inch of Celotex is as 
effective as 3 inches of wood, 


fibres of cane. It comes in big, strong boards, 4 
feet wide, 7 to 12 feet long and 7/16 of an inch 
thick. (Also made double-thick— 7¢ inch.) 


When used on the outside of houses, as sheath- 
ing, Celotex adds structural strength . . . makes 
walls tighter and more permanent. 


And oninside walls and ceilings, you can obtain 
finer, smoother plastered surfaces with Celotex 
Lath. This new lath, 18 inches by 48 inches and 
7/16 of an inch thick (also made double-thick 
— 7% inch), is especially designed to reinforce 
against plaster cracks and elim- 
inate lath marks. 





8 inches of plasterboard, 12. ————= 
inches of brick and 25 inches 
of concrete. 


And it is such an effective 
insulator that it is used in 
thousands of railroad refrig- 
erator cars and household re- 
frigerators, as wellas in more 
than250,000 American homes. 





Celotex is the only insula- 


Be sure it’s 
Cane Fibre 
Insulation! 


Only Celotex is made from 
the long, tough fibres of 
cane. The peculiar advan- 
tages of cane fibre insula- 
tion cannot be obtained in 
any other material. Be sure 
you get CELOTEX! 


Celotex is used in old homes 
as well as new; for insulating 
roofs; for lining basements, 


The word 


| CELOTEX 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates 
manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinois 














tion made from long, tough 











attics and garages; for making comfortable extra 
rooms from waste spaces. 


As insulation, Celotex is not an expensive 
extra item, because it replaces other materials, 
and in later years saves you hundreds of dollars 
in fuel bills. 


Ask your architect, builder or dealer for fur- 
ther information on Celotex — and write to us 
for our free booklet, “Year Round Comfort and 
Fuel Saving for Every Home.” 


The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. In 
Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd.,Montreal. 
Sales distributors throughout the world. All 
reliable dealers can supply Celotex Standard 
Building Board and Celotex Lath. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


When you buy a new house, look for the Celotex sign. 
~~ = It is your assurance of greater home comfort. 
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Delightful 
Place 

















Porch 
Shades make your 
porch a comfortable, 


COOLMOR 


outside room with 
indoor privacy. 

They shade you from 
the sun and exclude 
the heat. The alter- 
nate wide and narrow 
slat weave provides 
for free circulation of 


alr. 


Every one admires a 
COOLMOR equipped 
porch. The beautiful 
permanent colors of 
COOLMOR wood slat 
shades make your 
home attractive and 
individual. They cre- 
ate an atmosphere 
of refinement and 
luxury. 








(OEMOR 
Porch Shades 





The best store in 
each city usually 
sells COOLMOR 
Porch Shades. If not, 
we shall be glad to 
send you literature 
and full information 
upon request. 


RAYMOND PORCH 
SHADE CO. 
1024 So. Jackson St. 
Janesville, Wis. 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 86) 


dragons and other Chinese de- 
tails were introduced into his 
designs. 

It was the fashion at this period 
for ladies to furnish a boudoir 
with wallpaper imported from 
China; the furniture such as we 
have described and _ lacquered 
cabinets completed the tout en- 
semble. In Syon House, the Duke 
of Northumberland’s Brentford 
residence, there is a small room 
decorated with Chinese wall paint- 
ings, a relic of this old fashion. 

After the death of Queen Anne, 
there was a period in England 
of stagnation and reaction in art. 
The accession to the throne of a 
Hanoverian prince did not act as 
an encouragement to art, and it 
was not until the reign of his 


later. The double chest of drawers 
called ‘tallboy,’ which in the 
United States is known by the 
name of ‘highboy’ or ‘high chest,’ 
came into use about 1740, and 
the heavier style which prevailed 
from the early part of this century 
was gradually abandoned. 

Grandfather’s clocks were fash- 
ionable and were made in great 
variety, of mahogany withenrich- 
ments of marqueterie, generally 
of a simple character, sometimes 
with a fretwork ornament, and 
not infrequently having the cases 
lacquered and decorated either 
in the Chinese character or with 
flowers and scrolls. 

Although at this date mahogany 
beds came into general use, walnut 
and oak were occasionally used, 





WritING TABLE designed by William 
Kent, formerly in old Devonshire House 


successor, George II, that the 
influence of French design im- 
proved the character of English 
furniture. This fashion for imitat- 
ing French designs was the cause 
of much hostile criticism. In an 
article in the London Magazine of 
November 1738 occurs the follow- 
ing quotation: ‘This ridiculous 
imitation of the French has now 
become the epidemic distemper of 
the kingdom. Our clothes, our 
furniture, nay our food too, is all 
to come from France.’ This was 
the period of the manufacture of a 
highly decorative kind of furniture 
in France called Vernis Martin, 
after the special process of a manu- 
facturer named Robert Martin, 
and the Society of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce offered 
a reward of £20 to any person in 
this country who could make a 
colorless varnish equal to that in 
use in Paris. 

Thomas Chippendale, as we 
shall show in the following notes 
upon his work, followed the fash- 
ion by adapting his designs to 
this lighter French style. Cabinets 
for the display of china and 
curiosities were first made in 
England about 1730, and came 
into more general use ten years 


the latter for chests and tables 
of a substantial character. 

William Kent as a designer of 
furniture became famous toward 
the end of the first quarter of the 
century. He was born in 1684, 
started life as a carriage painter, 
came into notice as a landscape 
gardener, developed as an archi- 
tect, and became the fashion. 
Lord Burlington, who afterward 
became the seventh Duke of 
Devonshire, was Kent’s patron, 
and for him he designed Chiswick 
House, Holkham, and Devon- 
shire House, and he was consulted 
by ladies of the Court and Society 
of his day for the designs of their 
dresses and other details of fash- 
ion. The ‘Horse Guards,’ in 
Whitehall, was built from his 
design. One of the illustrations 
is of a writing table, which was 
formerly in the old Devonshire 
House, and was probably part of 
the Kent furniture made for Lord 
Burlington at Chiswick. Another 
illustration of Kent’s design is the 
mirror frame made for the Prince 
of Wales, afterward George III, 
which is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Kent’s style in furniture has 
considerable merit, but is heavy, 

















Summer Silver 
Storage— 
and No-tarnish! 


VACATION season is at hand. The 
family silverware must go into 
storage. Prevent tarnish or oxidiza- 
tion during the summer months by 
wrapping articles in 


*% STAYBRITE *% 
NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


This remarkable discovery will 
keep polished metal surfaces bright 
under the most adverse atmospheric 
conditions. Fabrics, shoes and hats 
containing metal threads may also 
be kept bright by wrapping in 

StayBriTE No-TarNisH TISSUE 
*SaMPLE TUBE containing 48 
oN size 20 x 30 in., mailed for 





Address Dept. No. 6 
C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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ly you can, with a Bessler 

irway,make 
your attic into 5 
adding at least $1,000 value 
to home. 


your 

The Bessler isa modern de- 
velopment,—the real answer 
to the space problem. 





















SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET 


1919 E. Market Street 
AKRON OHIO 


BESSLER 
DISAPPEARING 
STAIRWAY CO. 











ROSES 
IN THE 
LITTLE 

GARDEN 


By G. A. Stevens 





HIS is one of those very expertly 

written hand books which are a 
pleasure to read and a privilege to rec- 
ommend. Under appropriate chapter 
headings the author gives a catalogue 
and a critical analysis of practically all 
the known varieties of roses ada>ted for 
rearing under American climatic condi- 
tions. A most valuable work.” 


— Town and Country 


$1.75 at All Booksellers 
An Atlantic Book 
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Radiator (1) comes installed in a 

steel case (2) as substantial as the 

wall itself. ‘The complete unit is 

ready to install in any standard 

wall or partition. Note the instal- 

lation at left, with radiator under 
window. 


























ew simplicity—new effects... 
radiators behind plastered walls! 


Tue Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, 
permanently sealed behind plastered wall or 
partition, provides every advantage of finest 
radiator heat... and yet... not a single inch 
of it protrudes into the room! 

Out of the picture and out ofthe way, it leaves 
you free to arrange the furnishings of each 
room precisely as your taste dictates, free to 
carry out truly consistent color schemes. 

The radiator itsel/—a compact heating ele- 
ment — is enclosed in a sturdy steel cabinet 


THE HERMAN NELSO 


which fits in any standard wall or partition. It 
has no brazed, welded, soldered, or expanded 
joints to fail and leak steam or water. Once in- 
stalled, it will never again require attention. 

If you can afford Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiators, you cannot afford to be without them. 
Learn why they are being adopted for resi- 
dences, apartments and office buildings by 
many of America’s foremost architects. Simply 
mail the coupon for our new illustrated book 
which gives complete information. 


N CORPORATION, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment Exclusively for Over 20 Years 





Berast, Me. PirrsBpuRGH CLEVELAND 
Boston Jounstown, Pa. CoLumBus 
PROVIDENCE Wasuincron, D.C. Cuncneuts 
New Yor City Cuaartortté, N. C. Sean 
Utica Granp Rapips 
BurraLo Sacinaw I OLANATORS 
PHILADELPHIA Furnt Cricaco 

IN Detroit Des Moines 


29 Sales and Service ¢ 





MILWAUKEE MEMPHIS SPOKANE 
GREEN Bay LovuIsvILLE PoRTLAND 
MINNEAPOLIS DaLias SEATTLE 
OMAHA = . 

Du.utH San Francisco 
Sr. L Emporia Vv 

Tt. Louis Kansas City ANCOUVER 
BinMIncHAM DENVER Toronto 
ATLANTA Sart Lake City Winnirec, Man. 


HERMAN 
NELSON 


/no/sible 
RADIATOR 


For Steam, Hot Water, Vapor or Vacuum Heating 











Tae Herman Netson Corroration 
Moline, Illinois 


Please send me the illustrated book Number 
31. Iam planning to build a... 


containing approximately.................... rooms. 


Name. 





Address ieee eae 
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BEAUTIFUL 


PACKARD 








Only by exceptional merit 
does a foreign product win 
preferment in the centers of 
old world wealth and culture 














Where taste and discernment guide habits 
of life, appreciation of Packard luxury is 
but natural. 


Those who know and love fine things pay 
instinctive tribute to the beauty of Packard’s 
characteristic design—to the superb engi- 
neering and precision manufacture upon 
which Packard leadership is founded. 


Abroad, no less than at home, Packard cars 
enjoy a priceless reputation. Gentlefolk 


throughout Europe have endorsed Packard 
quality by their patronage. Hardly a royal 
garage but houses one or more Packards 
among the famous makes of native design. 


Time and again Packard cars have won first 
honors in the motor style shows so popu- 
lar abroad—and in competition with 
Europe’s finest creations. For motor car 
excellence, the old world turns to the new 
—for the supreme combination of all that 
is fine in motor cars, unerringly to Packard. 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 88) 


cumbersome, and lacks the light- 
ness and elegance of Chippendale’s 
best period. A favorite ornament 
of Kent’s armchairs was the finish- 
ing of the curve of the arm in the 
form of an eagle’s head, the beak 
turned inward toward the neck. 
Some of his console tables, which 
were generally carved in white- 
wood for gilding, have these 
eagle-head ornaments introduced 
into the upper part of the sup- 
ports, and’ they were generally 
surmounted by slabs of marble or 
scagliola imitations. His book- 
cases have pilasters fluted and 
finished with Corinthian caps, 
and the mouldings of his door 
panels are ornamented with heavy 
scrolls at the corners. He also 
designed brackets to hold busts, 
and at Chiswick House there is a 
good deal of heavy ornamental 
plasterwork, which is part of the 
permanent decoration of the room. 

The chairs and tables having 
carved ornaments of a lion’s mask, 
sometimes in the centre of the 
frieze of a table, flanked by heavy 
swags of foliage, sometimes form- 
ing the ‘knee’ ornament of the 
chairs, have often been errone- 
ously termed ‘lion’ Chippendale. 
I am of the opinion that this kind 
of furniture should be attributed 
to Kent. Kent was the first 
designer of note to use mahogany 
in his furniture. This wood, as 
we have already observed, came 
into use after 1720, and in 1733, 
when Walpole removed the im- 
port duty on timber, shipments 
from the West Indies were enor- 
mously increased. 

Thomas Chippendale has al- 
ready been mentioned. The date 
of the birth of this famous furni- 
ture artist is uncertain, but he 
appears to have grown up in 
his father’s business, which was 
that of a carver and joiner in 
Worcestershire. He established 
himself in Conduit Street, London, 
in 1749, and some four years 
later removed to larger premises 
at 60 St. Martin’s Lane. An 
interesting side light is thrown 
upon the extent of his business 
by an account of a fire which oc- 
curred in 1755, and, to quote the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of April 5 
of that year, ‘consumed the shop 
wherein were the chests of 2 
workmen.’ He appears to have 
dissolved partnership with a Scots- 
man named James Rennie in 
1766, and to have died in Novem- 
ber 1779, according to an entry 
in the burial register of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

Chippendale published the first 
edition of The Gentleman & 
Cabinet Maker’s Director in 1754, 


and this was followed by sub- 
sequent editions. It is no doubt 
because of these books of designs 
that he has been credited with so 
much work which he or his staff 
would never have produced, and 
it is a singular fact that these 
numerous designs of all kinds of 
furniture should not contain the 
cabriole, claw, and ball leg, which 
are a feature of so many of the 
Chippendale chairs. The sub- 
scribers to his books came from 
all classes; among them is the 
name of the Duke of Northum- 
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Mirror FRAME designed by 
William Kent 


berland, and of William Frank, 
a bricklayer. 

The general character of Chip- 
pendale’s work is well known, and 
he adapted his designs to the 
varying fashions of the day. We 
have in his early work the heavier 
scrolls of legs of tables and chairs; 
then we have the Chinese phase, 
already noted, and for a short 
time he produced furniture with 
Gothic ornaments. Later, when 
the fashion of Louis XV furniture 
and decoration became the vogue 
in England, we find that the scrolls 
of his mirror frames, the legs of 
his chairs and tables, the orna- 
mental cornices and pediments 
of his cabinets and bookcases, 
have all conformed to the pre- 
vailing French fashion. Later in 
the century, his designs became 
subject to the influence of Robert 
Adam. The house of the present 
Lord Harewood was furnished for 
his ancestor, Edwin Lascelles, by 
the happy combination of Robert 
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The I). WATERBOY 
efficient, dependable, 
delivering up to 225 

gallons an hour. 


$75 


f.0.6, 
Dayton 


L otls itself. 


at runs itself 






you never give 
it a thought 


For there’s finer engineering in 
every Ip, Water System 


OU’RE buying a water sys- 
tem for quiet, powerful, re- 
liable service. Consider then 
what’s behind every I} Water 
System ... engineered and built 
by General Motors. 
Each system is driven with the 
same quiet, self-aligning V-type 


cars. You never give this belta 
thought. You never hear it run. 
Each PP, Water System oils it- 
self, runs itself, starts and stops 
itself. It’s completely automatic. 
And the automatic switch has 
proven its dependability in life- 
time tests in which it has started 
and stopped thousands of times 
without care or attention. 


I) Water Systems are mounted 
on a steel base built like a steel 
bridge. There are no fragile 
parts. And before your I) Water 
System is installed it is given a 
thorough test at the factory 
under actual working condi- 
tions. We know and you know 
that it is ready to go to work. 


There is a I) Water System 
for every requirement. All may 
be purchased on liberal General 
Motors terms. And these finer 
systems actually cost you no 
more. 


Write today for complete in- 
formation. Or telephone your 
nearest Delco-Light dealer. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. O-109, Dayton, Ohio 
Also Manufacturers of Delco-Light Electric Power and Light Plants 







“The GOLD STANDARD of Quality” 


ELECTRIC 
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Products of General Motors 
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“This 
HEATER 


costs less 
to operate 


prey. 
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BS 
HOUSE HEATER 


The Pi WwW a 
Fine Ploxtons ater Heater Co. B-2 


Please estimate cost of heating my 
home with gas 
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ENGLisH FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 89) 


Adam and Chippendale, but this 
period of Chippendale belongs 
to the latter part of the century, 
and will be considered in my next 
article. 

The carved and gilt furniture 
of the period we are considering 
closely resembles the style adopted 
in France after the death of 
Louis XIV, when what was called 
l’Epoque de la Régence was the 
time of lighter and smaller fur- 
niture than had previously been 
the fashion during the reign of 
the late king. The carved and 
gilt suites of furniture, the tor- 
chéres, guéridons, and mirror 
frames, which are still to be seen 
at Hampton Court Palace, Nostell 
Priory, Houghton, Longford Cas- 
tle, and many other famous man- 
sions, might easily be taken for 
those of French manufacture, and 
this adoption of French fashions 
continued during the reign of 
Louis XV. 

The firm of Ince and Mayhew 
was established in Broad Street, 
Golden Square, some time pre- 
vious to 1760, in which year they 
published a volume of designs 
entitled The Universal System of 


Household Furniture, which de- 
signs, generally speaking, are very 
similar to those of Chippendale. 

Another notable chair maker 
was Robert Manwaring, who 
published The Chair Maker's 
Guide in 1766, which included 
‘Upwards of 200 new and genteel 
designs, both decorative and plain, 
of all the most approved patterns 
of Burjairs, Toillets, Cornishes, 
and Lanthorns, etc.’ The patterns 
of his chair backs are similar to 
the designs of his contemporaries, 
but a distinctive feature is a scroll 
bracket, which connects the front 
leg with the seat of the chair. 

Richard Gillow is known as the 
founder of a great firm which was 
established in Lancaster about 
the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and a great deal of his work, 
which was always of good material 
and of sound construction, has 
been attributed to those makers 
whose names are so much better 
known because they published 
books of designs. In my next 
article, dealing with designers and 
craftsmen of the latter part of the 
century, I shall have more to 
say of Gillow’s work. 
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THREE CALIFORNIA HouseEs 


(Continued from page 53) 


curious mounds of piled-up white- 
nessr I, wondering if water is used 
to half its possibilities as décor, 
answer my own question with an 
emphatic ‘No.’ (From my own 
experience | will add that a brook 
which condescends to flow across 
a corner of our land is the Pro- 
fessor’s greatest joy. Likewise 
the reason he bought the land — 
since brooks do not have to be 
mowed or weeded.) 

30th patios are paved. Both 
have huge oak trees, live oaks. 
30th patios have colored grilles 
and terra-cotta pots of flowers in 
wrought-iron holders. ‘Hung up 
to cool,’ the Professor says of 
them, ‘like English toast in silver 
racks.’ Both have vines which 
straggle, or Juxuriate, against 
white walls. Both have windows 
of various shapes, differently set 
in deep or shallow embrasures. 
Both have cloistered stairways 
leading to guestrooms situated on 
the second floor. Both have 
guests, we suppose, who, possess- 
ing the most charming of robes 
intimes, patter up and down the 
cool stairways in search of forgot- 
ten things. A very charming use 


for spectacular stairs. And intimes. 

In both houses the interior 
walls vary only a little from those 
of the exteriors. White plaster is 
used, applied with a very slight 
texture after the manner of the 
old adobes of Monterey. The 
severity of this background en- 
hances the richness of the ancient 
brocades and tapestries which are 
used as decoration. Moreover, 
against this simple background 
the beautiful lines of the antique 
Spanish furniture are played up to 
their highest pitch. And _ their 
shadows are slanted upon its back- 
ground, changing as the sun as- 
cends or descends, as the lamps 
and candles are lit. In fact, there 
is no type of wall so generous with 
lights and shadows, or so respon- 
sive to various stimuli, as one of 
simple, white, softly textured 
plaster. 

The photographs reveal that the 
floors in both houses are of tile. 
These contribute warmth, being 
of ox-blood red, polished to gleam 
like satin. Hand-adzed beams and 
decorative doors, oiled and rubbed 
to a dull gloss, are in splendid con- 
trast to the white plaster of the 
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[xsta> of foul smelling, germ 
breeding, work creating gar- 
bage cans, thousands of Ameri- 
ca’s modern homes have the 
Kernerator. The handy hopper 
door of the Chimney-Fed model, 
in or near the kitchen, receives 
garbage, tin cans, old papers, 
sweepings, etc. Falling to the 
brick combustion chamber in the 
basement, everything is air-dried 
for occasional lighting (a match 
does it — no commercial fuel re- 
quired — the discarded combus- 
tible waste isthe only fuel needed). 
For homes already built or new 
homes where chimney location is 
inconvenient, the Basement-Fed 
Kernerator is ideal. Costs about 
the same as a portable gas-fired 
incinerator of half the capacity 
and pays for itself in gas savings 
in a few years’ time. 
Send for Booklets 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
723 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“Garbage and » and Waste Disposal’ 
22 for New « and Existing Buildings 
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THE SPIRIT 
OF THE GARDEN 
By Martua Brookes HutcHEeson 


A book as practical in its suggestions 
for all who have gardens to make 





as it is inspiring to the contented 
few whose ourlane are complete 
In terms clear even to the beginner, 
one of the highest American au- 
thorities on landscape architecture 
here presents the principles that 
form the basis of landscape design 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
$3.50 at all booksellers 
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The Abingdon Self-Ventilating 
Water Closet 


—derives its name from an ingeniously-devised trap 
into which all odors from the interior of the closet bowl 
are suctioned and thence discharged to the sewer con- 
nection. Odors are absolutely prevented from contami- 
nating the atmosphere. 


The suction of air is created by a small water jet within a 
vacuum tube —an inconspicuous part of the piping 
beneath the tank. Slight pressure on the closet seat 
opens the valve to this water jet; the water becomes a 
spray and creates the proper suction of air to draw all 
odors through vents in the flushing rim of the bowl 
and into the trap. 


ABINGDON 


Self-Ventilatimg Water Cleset 
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mM \eAn Exclusive Abingdon Improvement Keeps 
||! the Bathroom Odorless Every Moment 
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You have made your bathroom modern. It is clean—spotless—tastefully decorated. 
But one old annoyance remains— the offensive odor. The window must be opened. 
after every use and if that is forgotten. .... 


It maynever have occurred to you that this annoyance—embarrassment—chagrin— 
can be banished. If so, the Abingdon brings to you an important message: The 
air of your bathroom can be as clean, pure and sanitary as the air of any other room in 
your home—every moment—whether the window is opened or not. 


This is due to an exclusive Abingdon improvement in the water closet, whereby all 
offensive odor is immediately withdrawn and discharged into the sewer connection. 


A simple device in the Abingdon Self-Ventilating Closet accomplishes this result 
—instantly—efficiently. No matter how modest or elaborate your bathroom, this 
is available to you—and the most desirable refinement you can think of. In 
flushing, this closet is remarkably quiet. 


Both tank and bowl are of Abingdon Quality Hard-Fired Vitreous China. The 

bowl is of the most sanitary pattern of syphon jet; new square base pedestal de- 

sign; long seat opening; large water content. Exposed fittings are in non-tarnishing 
mium plate, easiest to keep clean. 

Write for illustration, details and prices of Abingdon Closets, Lavatories and 

Drinking Fountains—a wide and varied line. See your plumber—ask him to 

show you the Abingdon Self-Ventilating Water Closet. 


Abingdon Plumbing Fixtures are Furnished in all the Standardized Colors 


ABINGDON SANITARY MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Highest Quality Vitreous China Plumbing Fixtures 
Executive Offices and Potteries at Abingdon, Illinois 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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, dbingdon is a mark of 
distinction in plumbing 
fAxtures. The “Laseil” 
; herewith illustrated 1s 4 


fine exampie of Abing- 
don Lavatones. 
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DISHVASHING 


SINK 


“The Pride of the Home” 





BUILT-IN 


DISHPAN | 


Saves time and storage 
space — it is porcelain 


enameled the same as the sink, 
has a removable strainer in the waste 
outlet which catches all debris pre- 
venting clogging, and is spacious 
enough to hold many dishes without 
crowding or danger of breakage. 


The 








“EBCO" without extra drain board 


““EBCO”’ is built in sizes to suit 


large and small kitchens. Models 


with 
and 


drain boards or without — with 
without adjustable legs and 


models to fit in corners — flat rim 


type 


s for setting in tile or wood. There 


is an ““EBCO” to meet the pref- 
erence of everybody and in 
colors — nile green, blue 
and gray as well as 
pure white. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
403 W. Town Street * COLUMBUS OHIO 








Complete Information about the 


— “EBCO” Kitchen Sink — 


THREE CALIFORNIA HousgEs 
(Continued from page go) 


THE BRICK 


walls. Dull gold sconces, candela- 
bra, and old glass lanterns—brass 
or copper set — glow in friendly 
rivalry, whether lighted or dark. 

Verticality is accentuated by 
hangings which are double the 
height of the doors. Books, richly 
bound, are used for purposes both 
decorative and literary. Rugs, 
antique, are placed so sparingly 
that each challenges attention for 
its design, color, and exquisite 
workmanship. 

In studying the beautiful, 
grilled, and bolted entrance door- 
way to Mr. Monteagle’s house, it 
is interesting to see that the transi- 
tion from house to garden is 
subtly made. Bricks are used for 
the hallway. Bricks for the outer 





steps. Potted plants are used 
indoors. Bedded ones are used 
outside. | like the rough stones 


which edge the prim brick walk. 
They convert it to the informality 
of the California setting. 

The in-swinging shutters of 
Mrs. Wheeler’s house are an in- 
teresting feature. This house is 
practically without window hang- 
ings. The windows are set into 
embrasures sufficiently heavy to 
allow of such treatment. And the 
house has that privacy of situation 
which makes such treatment 
desirable. 


HE third house here pictured 

was designed by Mr. Tantau 
for Mrs. Barnaby Conrad. It is 
very different in structure and feel- 
ing from the other two. Located at 
Hillsborough, a residential suburb 
of San Francisco, it overlooks a 
beautiful canyon where a foaming 
stream flows the year round. 
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-~PAVED PATIO of Mr. Monteagle’s house, which 
shows an effective arrangement of plants in terra-cotta pots and wrought-iron 
holders. Huge live-oak trees tower above the white, tile-capped walls 


Its setting is far more formal 
than that of the others. The lovely 
hills around the Bay have no 
jagged outlines. Instead they 
have a dimpled appearance and 
softness of contour hard to de- 
scribe. Someone has said, ‘They 
look as if the Creator had poked 
little dents in them when they 
were still soft.’ They do. Grass 
which is green in spring early 
turns to ‘California’s gold.’ So 
the softly indented hills form — 
almost year long — a dull, tawny, 
tapestried background for houses 
set in groves of eucalyptus or 
live-oak trees. 

Mrs. Conrad’s house, inspired 
by French provincial architecture, 
is colored, like the hill on which it 
stands, a light buff shade. It has 
a roof of shingles, left in their nat- 
ural color, and put on with a 
slight irregularity. In shape it fol- 
lows the contours of the hillside 
and makes a most interesting 
composition. The structure is of 
wood, and the walls, both interior 
and exterior, are of plaster. In 
feeling, the pale buff house and 
light gold hills are exactly similar. 
They blend and blur and seem to 
be parts of one gigantic tapestry. 

The interior walls have had a 
very unusual treatment. Pale 
ochre was applied to the plaster. 
Then the lime was allowed to burn 
through, producing a natural ef- 
fect of age which could not possi- 
bly be duplicated by even the 
most skillful painter. Then the 
walls were glazed with a tobacco 
stain and finally waxed to a very 
highly polished surface. The re- 
sult is a plaster finish of great 
beauty and interest. 





Service 


Business today is based 
upon service. The “grab 
and run” manufacturer 
is almost extinct. Adver- 
tising has played its part 
in his passing. By con- 
trast with the open meth- 
ods of others, it has 
thrown his operations 
into such sharp relief 
that it has left him no 
recourse. His failure was 
inevitable. 


People have come to 
depend upon consistently 
advertised merchandise. 
They have confidence in 
the manufacturer who 
places himself on record 
month after month as 
to the merits of his prod- 
uct. They know he will 
maintain that product 
at the standard he has 
set, not only for their 
protection but for his 
own. Should he drop be- 
low, the buying public 
would soon discover it, 
and his business would 
be faced by ruin. No 
manufacturer who is 
spending large sums to 
produce, advertise and 
sell an article is going to 
take that risk. 


Quality, utility and 
value are the things up- 
permost in the mind of 
the advertiser today. Im- 
proving his product, 
making it more useful to 
you, giving you greater 
value for your money, 
these are his aims. When 
he succeeds, he tells you 
about it—in the adver- 
tisements. 


PL 


If you neglect the ad- 


vertisements, you are 


missing one of the 
most vital features in 


this magazine. 
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The Capitol 
RED HEAD canna Ames 
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ingly low in cost! ... the 


makes its bow Capitol Red Head Boiler 


is announced. 

Once and for all it answers the perplexing question that 
faces every builder of a small house or bungalow: “Can we 
afford the luxury of radiator heat?” 

You can! This wonderful new boiler, with aristocratic 
Capitol Radiators, costs very little if any more than your 
second choice in heating systems. 

And how much more desirable! In its bright blue jacket 


1929 
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topped with red, the Red Head makes a handsome, 
cleanly addition to any basement. Turns it into another liv- 
able room. Saves space that was formerly wasted. 

Thrifty, easy to care for, it sends abundant and cheery 
warmth into every room, as much or as little as you wish. 
A mere twist of the valve on Capitol Radiators, and you 
“tune in” Florida climate the long winter through. 

Investigate this new marvel in heating before you build 
or remodel. The Red Head, like all Capitol Boilers, is sold 
only through responsible contractors. Upon request, we shall 
gladly send you the name of the one nearest you, and a copy 
of “A Modern House Warming.” 


© 1929, U. 8. R. Corp 








UNITED STATES MPAdI {TOR (ORI ORATION -DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


8 Factories and 34 Assembling Plants Serve the Country 


For 39 years builders of dependable heating equipment 








THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, builds welded steel heating boilers for large 
installations — business buildings, factories, schools, hotels, and large apartments. 


Capitol Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 
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In this radiant living room 











Dwicut JAMES BAUM has expressed the beautiful 
color harmonies of REAL TILES 


SECOND OF A SERIES of distinguished 
rooms, designed with Keramic Tiles .. . 
by America’s leading Architects 

In this lovely Spanish living room, Dwight 


James Baum has shown how color can be built 


into one’s surroundings — made an integral 
part of them — through the use of Keramic 
J lies — real tiles. 


The room fairly glows with rich tropical 

’ TT! ° e a . ° . 
color. This richness of color is combined with 
the utmost simplicity, almost severity, of de- 


sign, giving an effect of wonderful distinction 


pad 


and beauty. 
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A detail of the room above, showing a beautifully 
designed window, with tiled window seat done in 


yellou and turquoise decorative tiles 


Effects like this can only be achieved through 
the medium of Keramic Tiles. No other 


material offers such a range of color; such 


foe Oe Fees Be 
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variety of pattern, such freedom of design. 
Today America’s leading architects are design- 
ing their loveliest interiors with Keramic Tiles; 
finding in this beautiful material a means of 
expressing their most imaginative ideas. 

Let us send you— free—our illustrated booklet 
Enduring Beauty in your Home through Keramic 
Tiles. It will give you many interesting facts 
and suggestions about the new ways in which 
Keramic Tiles are being used in beautiful 
homes throughout America. Write to us today! 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. A-7, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THREE CALIFORNIA HouseEs 
(Continued from page 92) 





GRILLED AND BOLTED ENTRANCE door- 


way of Mr. Monteagle’s house showing interesting transi- 


tion from house to garden — a brick floor and plants 


being used in the hall, which opens on to brick steps and a 
plant-bordered walk beyond 


This is a very practical house. 
Unlike those of Southern Cali- 
fornia it has two stories, over a 
cellar like ours of New England. 
The first floor consists of a large 
living-room, a library, dining- 
room, and a guest bedroom. 
Romance, which led Mr. Tantau 
to dally with cloistered, outdoor 
stairways at Pebble Beach, has 
here been rigidly restrained. Robes 
intimes must remain strictly in- 
times. 

On the second floor are four 
master’s bedrooms, each with 


bath, while the steep roof space 
over the garage has been utilized 
for the accommodation of three 
servants. 

As examples of California archi- 
tecture these three houses are 
most lovely and interesting. As 
examples of American houses with 
foreign inspiration, adapted to 
New World needs, ideals, and set- 
tings, they are quite perfect. As 
examples of modern architecture, 
they contribute a very bright 
page indeed to the current history | 
of art. 





FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY IRONWORK SIGNS 
(Continued from page 54) 


royalty, a polite society with for- 
mal manners and leisure time. 
Significant also is the fact that 
they date back to a time when 
reading and writing and other 
gentler arts were possessed only 
by the upper classes. Perhaps 
these signs definitely point out 
that fact to us. 

If we can read in the mirror of 
these old signs the history of a 
bygone day, so also can we read 
the story of our own civilization 
in our jazzy electric signs of to- 
day. Speed, aggressiveness, light, 
and color meet us on all sides. 
The humble little signs of the 


eighteenth century could not be 
sighted by a medern motorist as 
he rolls past at forty miles an 
hour. The largest sign is seen 
first; hence competition has led 
each merchant to outshine his 
competitor. Yet how appropriate 
it seems to find flashing signs 
overhead, shrieking with color 
and light, together with velling 
groups of jazz-mad youths on 
their way to a movie. They are 
living the life of the signs, super- 
bright and shrieking for attention. 
What, | wonder, will twentieth- 
century electric signs mean to a 
future ager | 


1929 


Just like turning on an 
electric light — but you 
do it only once a year 
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Furnace tending enters 
the“ press-a-button” age 


N this “press-a-buttgn” age there is no place for the old 
fashioned, uncertain qd inconvenient form of home heat- 
ing. The day of clean, au{pmatic, uniform heat is here. 


The Johnson Automatic & 


Burner brings a new freedom 


‘With the elimination of dust, 
dirt, smoke and soot the whole 


home heating. All the work is don house is much easier to keep clean. 


for you by a thermostat on your 


QThe basement can be transformed 


hall or living room wall which elec- wro an extra room, where once 


trically controls the Johnson Auwtfo- 
matic Oil Burner at the furnace door. 

You simply set the thermostat at 
the temperature you like best, and 
at the hour you want the fire to 
start in the morning or to stop at 
night. In that minute you have tended 
furnace for the whole season. 

Your home will be warm and 
cheerful every hour of the day, no 
matter what the weather. And you 
need never lift a hand to keep it so. 


Economical 


Automatic heat with the Johnson 
Oil Burner is economical, too. 
There is no wasted fuel in banking 
fires; no unburned fuel to fall into 
the ash box. Fuel is burned only 
when heat is needed. Many users 
have paid for the entire installation 
from savings in fuel costs alone. 





S.T. JOHNSON CO., Dept. 729F 
940-50 Arlington St., Oakland. Calif. 
Name 
Address 
City 
MAKERS OF 






god the coal bin and ash cans. 
Ynstall Now— Pay Later 


Nee is a good time to install oil 
heat be prepared when winter 
comes. down payment as low as 
$75 will¥lace the Johnson Axfo- 
matic OiBurner in your home 
u need pay nothing 
ober. Thus you en- 

edom from drudg- 

r the installation. 


now, and 
more until 
joy this new 
ery as you pay 


A Free Booklet—@AA New Freedom 


in Home Heating,@gives complete 
information. The co wall bring 


it. Mail it t ey. 





LISTED AS STANDARD BY THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


AUTOMATIC 


UNIFORM HEAT 
SESE SSS 
Please send me your free booklet 
“A New Freedom in Home Heating” 
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OIL BURNERS FOR MORE THAN 23 


YEARS 
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Don’t Be Fooled 
By Looks 


HERE'S a lot of doll- 

ing-up of boilers these 
days. A dolled-up, poor 
boiler, looks just as good 
as a good one. 


But it isn’t the colorful 
jacket, or the shiny nickel, 
or the tricky attachments, 
that do the heating. 


All of these things are fine 
to have. And we see to it 
that you get them with our 
Burnham Jacketed Boiler. 


But, before seeing to that, 
we first saw to it that the 
boiler itself was fuel- 
thrifty, and contentment- 
making. 

After all, it’s the inside in- 
formation that counts with 
boilers, as it does with 
everything else. 


Just such information is 
given in “Letters To and 
Send for it. You'll 
find it was written by eight 
Burnham users, each hav- 
ing a very specific, sound 
sense reason for its use. 
Send for this booklet. 


IRVINGTON. NEW YORK 


Representatives in oll principal cities 


of the United States ond Canada 
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Tue Catnip VENDOR 
(Continued from page 56) 


may recall David’s theft of Bath- 
sheba, and how the prophet Na- 
than came and told the king the 
parable of the poor man and his 
one ewe lamb. Then the climax: 
‘Thou art the man!’ Surely an 
indictment no one would wish to 
incur in his own person! 

The analogy is not exact, for 
Bathsheba was a precious posses- 
sion and solace, and I have been 
thinking rather of means of liveli- 
hood. But we may assume that 
she was the one slight barrier 
which the affections of the poor 
man could maintain against the 
hostility of princes and powers, 
against the inimical universe. 
Nowadays we have little time left 
from our pursuit of a living to cul- 
tivate the affections; the huck- 
ster’s stall is his ewe lamb, so that 
the instances are more nearly 
equivalent than they appear. 


NOTHER example is from 
profane literature. It orig- 
inated, I believe, in remote times, 
and has appeared in the folklore 
of many nations. Boccaccio tells 
it; Tennyson has made of it a 
respectable one-act play in verse, 
and Longfellow introduced it in 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Surely it 
contains also the same kind of 
emotion, if | have been right in 


construing the case. Classic as the 
story is, it will do no harm to re- 
peat it as a final illustration. 

Frederick, a knight of true and 
gallant heart, loved Isabella, and 
gave her many precious and expen- 
sive gifts. At length he was reduced 
to poor circumstances. Heretired to 
a small farm with his falcon, which 
was the king of all birds of prey, 
and, saving the Lady Isabella, 
his chief delight. Moreover, the 
bird was his last possession of 
value. Now the Lady Isabella, a 
widow with her son, came to an 
adjoining farm, and the son 
greatly delighted in Sir Freder- 
ick’s falcon. It chanced that the 
boy fell sick, and was in peril of 
death. And in fretfulness he cried 
for the falcon. So the Lady Isa- 
bella, although she was loth to ask 
further favors of Sir Frederick, 
came attended to his farmhouse 
for breakfast. She perceived by 
the quality of the fowl which was 
set before her the poor circum- 
stances to which the knight had 
been brought, but when they had 
finished their meal, for the sake of 
her son she asked him for the fal- 
con. Then, sorely embarrassed, 
he was forced to tell her that, lack- 
ing other food, he had wrung the 
neck of the falcon and given it to 
her to eat. 





Figures oF ‘Vieux Paris’ 
(Continued from page 63) 


but, on the whole, so few that 
there has never been any real at- 
tempt made to attribute them toa 
particular factory. No doubt a 
good many came from the famous 
factory of the Pont aux Choux, 
which, under the patronage of the 
Duc d’Orléans, became one of the 
most. important manufactories of 
its time. Then there were the fac- 
tories of the Duc d’Angouléme 
and of Clignancourt, which latter 
‘was under the protection of the 
€omte de Provence, brothet of 


* Louis “XV1>“ and, oldér than 


these, the very famous factory of 


thie Comte -d’Artois, in the street 


. which.up-te the present time has 


been the centre of the china trade 
of Paris. These and a score ‘of 
others may, any or all of them, 
have had a turn at one time or an- 
other in producing the little fig- 
ures which in their day crowded 
the tables and mantelshelves of 
all Paris. 

In spirit they are much like the 
English Staffordshire figures 
about which we hear so much. 


The subjects are French, of course, 
with perhaps more of the French 
finesse in modeling and coloring, 
and the paste is hard instead of 
soft. Yet essentially they are 
much the same kind of thing 
expressed in terms of the mid- 
nineteenth century and the 
French nationality. Simple peo- 
ple, after all, think much alike, 
whether they be English, French, 
or American. 

It will be remembered that 
\hard-paste porcelain was the rule 
iin France, as soft-paste was in 
‘England. Forty years before 
\Cookworthy took out his patent 
'to produce true. porcelain in 
\England, Réné Ferchault had got 
well on the way to discovering 
'the secret of hard-paste porcelain 
for France. The Comte de Laura- 
guais it was who reaped the 
harvest from his experimenting, 
and laid the foundations for the 
great porcelain industry of France. 
He it was too, who, two years 
before Cookworthy, took out the 
first English patents for true 











SCHOOLS ABROAD 


offer advantages in the study of 
languages and the arts, with an 
atmosphere of the old world, to 
supplement training received in 
this country. 


Associations, never to be for- 
gotten, with fellow pupils and 
old world masters, formed at 
such schools, are an education in 
themselves. Young people are 
fortunate who can be given 
these advantages. 


If you are planning to be 
abroad for some time, there are 
some excellent schools, to which 
you could send your son or 
daughter, and where preparation 
for the American and English 
universities is stressed. 


If you are interested in sending 
your son or daughter to a school 
abroad, we should be glad to 
assist you in finding one. 


@ 


THE 
ATLANTIC PuBLICATIONS 
EpucaTIonaL DEPARTMENT 
8 Arlington Street 


Boston Massachusetts 




















A SCHOOL 
FOR THE FALL 


rs 


ARE you looking for a school for 
this Fall? It is well to make 
your decision early in the summer, 
and you will then be certain of your 
arrangements. 


Many preparatory schools com- 
plete their enrollments early and if 
you know that such a school will be 
needed for your son or daughter, 
July is not too early to make a 
decision. 

Or possibly you are seeking a 
school for professional training in 
the arts. The larger cities are centers 
for study and each year more 
students enroll at the professional 
schools. The summer is the time, 
also, to decide upon such courses. 


We are pleased to be of help to 
you in locating a suitable school. 
Write, giving details, to 


THE 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


There is, of course, no charge for this 
Service 
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Bideford~a New Pattern in Bone China 


HE hostess who takes pride in her china 

will find keen delight in this latest pat- 
tern in Wedgwood Dinnerware. x * The com- 
pelling beauty of the design is enhanced by a 
treatment of bright, transparent enamel colors 
on a soft ivory ground. These brilliant enamels 
equal, if they do not surpass, the finest products 
of the Orientals in the heyday of Chinese Art, 
and give to this pattern a quality of distinction 


that is instantly appreciated. * * Before pur- 
chasing, look for the trademark Wedgwood under 


the Portland Vase. 


Upon request we shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of our illustrated booklet. 


Josiah Wedqwood & Sons, gnc 
Mark on China or AMERICA 
st 255 FIFTHAVENUE- NEW YORK Mark « 


. - b me Jasper, Basalc, 
WHOLESALE ONLY Queen's Ware, Etc 
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WEDGWOOO Potteries: Ecruria, Stoke-on-Treat, England WEDGWOOD 
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| Where Skill Earns a Premium 


If you are one of those individuals who can grow 
plants from seeds, here is your opportunity: 


12 Extra Choice Hardy Perennials 
for an even $1.00 


The finest and most carefully selected assortment, 
including Long-spurred Columbines, De Luxe Hybrid 
Delphiniums, New Hybrid Lupinus, New Hybrid 
Oriental Poppies and many other of the better varieties 
of hardy plants, in strains we are certain are the best 
obtainable 

Collection No. 3550— 12 pkts. — $1. 


Dreer’s Midsummer Catalog 
A book devoted primarily to offers of such items as will 
help you to make the most out of midsummer puduning 
opportunities. No matter what your needs — se 
bulbs, plants, etc,, etc. — as long as they are seoneiatie 
you'll in d them offered in the catalog. Please ask for it, 
mentioning this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘ Children are safe | 
ina a fenced yard _ 
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Fence is often bought as a meas- 
ure of protection and safety for 
children and to remove worry 
from the Mother's mind. 


However, Stewart craftsman- 
ship in iron, produces fences 
that are not only durable and 
serviceable, but which also add 
dignity and beauty to the 
property enclosed. 

Stewart Fence is ornamental as 


well as practical and is ever a 
safeguard for children. 
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Inow| 
and 


Send for “Good Taste in Good Fencing” 
Wine 


Si ENCES 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
Established 1886 
521 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 








apr defying, beautifying, 
high fired Terra Cottas that 
will give enduring charm to your 
Garden, Sun-room and Porch. 


Catalog illustrating over 300 numbers 

jocledine bird-baths, sun-dials, benches 

and other decorative Terra Cottas, sent 
upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


CABOWAY TERRY COTTA CO. 


NUT ST PMILADI 











Archwoy and 
picket fence. 
Made of cedar, 
painted white 
Arch and 







There 


are 
houses for every kind of bird 
Thts is for blucbirdse. Price $4. 


Arbors 
Garden Houses 
Trellises 

Play Houses 
Garden Seats 
Pergolas 

Bird Houses 


Rose 


son. 


cedar, painted, 
to erect. 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Hodgson 


WHEN you want attractive out- 
door equipment, 
Send for free booklet AX. 
It pictures and prices every- 
thing listed here. 


E. F. HODGSON CoO. 


Delightful play 
house for chil- 
dren. Red cedar, 
painted wut- 
side, stained 
inside. Abso- 
lutely weath- 
Or - proof. 
Bhipped ready 

to erect. 










bird 


Dog Kennels 
Picket Fences 
Lattice Fences 
Pet Stock Houses 
Tool Houses 
Poultry-Houses 
Play Boats 


think of Hodg- 


All made of 
shipped ready 


6 East 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Figures or ‘Vieux Paris’ 
(Continued from page 94) 





4. An Uncie Tosy or France AND A SIsTER oF MERCY 


porcelain. But English nation- 
ality has always found its best ex- 
pression through the medium of 
soft paste. 

But to return to our inkwells, 
and the engaging little figures 
which seem to be their real ex- 
cuse for being. Many of them are 
of historic interest, and these are 
generally considered the most 
worth collecting. Delightful little 
Marie Antoinettes are to be had 
in every style of costume, from 
dairy maid to full regalia of the 
court. Some of the latter remind 
one of Sir James Barrie’s play of 
Cinderella and the gorgeous trap- 
pings of his make-believe kings 
and queens, so naive are they in 
their efforts to portray true ele- 
gance. Then there are the figures 
of Louis Phillipe, Joan of Arc, La- 
fayette, and Napoleon, of course, 
as well as numerous other person- 
ages who had for one reason or 
another captured the popular 
fancy. Most beloved of all, the 
holy Maid of Orléans appears in 
many forms. Figure 2 shows her 
as the French loved to think of 
her, rapt and apart, a being with 
a mission direct from Heaven. 

Of the two figures of Napoleon, 
Figure 3, perhaps the best model- 
ing is displayed in the second, 
showing Napoleon as a young man, 
after the well-known portrait by 
David, nowin the Louvre. I believe 
that he would be considered more 
valuable if he were colored, but | 
find him quite imposing as he is. 
It seems fitting, somehow, that 
so great a personage should be 
preserved to us in the more ab- 
stract form of statuary than in 
the everyday costume of ordinary 
men. 

But | confess that the figures 
which I like best are those of 
frankly bourgeois inspiration. 
Gayly frocked and bonneted, and 
engaged in those occupations to 
which it has pleased God to 
call them, or enjoying themselves 





after the simple fashion of simple 
people everywhere, these little 
figures have all the warmth and 
charm which one so often misses 
in the cold perfections of the 
ladies and gentlemen of Sévres or 
Dresden. 

In a collection of any size will 
be found a wide variety of sub- 
jects, for it was over a period of 
perhaps forty years or more that 
such figures continued to find 
favor with the good people of 
Paris and thereabouts. Some- 
times one may guess as to the time 


5. ACHARMING VICTORIAN LADY 


they were made by the style of 
costume, but not often. The in- 
fluence of changing fashion was 
never fully felt in provincial 
France, where furnishings and 
ornament retained many of the 
characteristics of an earlier period 
even through the time of Louis 
Phillipe. The most one can be sure 
of is that a figure was at least not 
made earlier than the time of the 
personage or costume represented. 
Obviously, for instance, the brave 
little figure of a horseman carry- 
ing an Italian flag (Figure 3) 
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Vthe homes of Presidents and Kings 


are served by lyigidaire 


N THE executive mansions of presi- 

dents, governors and kings, and in 
the residences of great engineers and 
architects and business leaders every- 
where, the predominant majority of 
electric refrigerators today are Frigid- 
aires. There are definite reasons for 
this choice. 

Frigidaire is the only automatic re- 
frigerator in the world equipped with 
the Frigidaire Cold Control. .. a simple 
patented device that gives you ice 
cubes quickly and enables you to 
freeze delicious desserts that require 
extreme cold. 

It is the automatic refrigerator with 
the extra powerful compressor which 


keeps the food compartment always 
below 50 degrees ... the temperature so 
vital to health . . . regardless of how hot 
the weather may become. 

Frigidaire is the quiet refrigerator. 
You don’t hear it start, or stop, or run. 
Frigidaire is the automatic refrigerator 
of outstanding beauty. There is no 
exposed machinery to catch dust or 
dirt. The food shelves are elevated to 
make stooping unnecessary. It can 
be placed anywhere for it requires no 
connections except for 
electric current. 

Because Frigidaire 
alone offers this com- 





bination of essential 


features it is the choice of the major- 
ity, and the economies of quantity 
production make prices lower. 

New models are now being shown at 
display rooms everywhere. A catalog 
and a copy of our new recipe book will 
be mailed on request. Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


>> pw > 
Frigidaire Corporation, 
Department Z-400 Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me a free copy of the Frigid- 
aire catalog and the recipe book of frozen 


Ws » | ‘ delicacies. 
ronunasea 
oy NGA ccccccccccccccscccccccccocccesece 
.* AMARrOSS oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccses 
: If you live in Canada, address Frigid- 
Ne aire Corporation, 1004 Sterling Towers, 
Toronto, Oatario. 


The Cold Control. . 


- lets you 


regulate the time required to 
freeze ice cubes. 


4 FRIGIDAIRE 


he QUIET 


Automatic Refrigerator 
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Left: Bathing Pavilion of the Southampton, Long 
Island, Beach Club; Peabody, Wilson & Brown, 
Architects. Below: A close-up of the IMPERIAL 
Roman Tiles which were used on this building. 











A rool as mellow as dense 


along the Mediterranean 


The architects of the Southampton Beach 
Club, where New York society goes to the 
sea to see or be seen, drew their inspiration 
from the picturesque old structures that 
border the Mediterranean. Very wisely, 
therefore, they insisted upona roofing materia 
that would simulate the mellow color and 


weathered texture of a roof laid centuries ago. 


They found it in IMPERIAL Roman 
Tiles, for these tiles are astonishingly faithful 


reproductions of the age-old tiles that charm 


ZIMPERIAL 
A : Roofing Tiles -& 





the eye in Southern Europe. Neither in 
color or texture is it possible to distinguish 
them from their ancient originals, and their 


lasting qualities are fully as great. 


Whether you are slanning a house of Span- 
ish, Italian, French or English architecture, 
there are IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles to 
harmonize ideally with af. And the less 
expensive ones now cost no more than a non- 
we er] roof which must periodically be 


rep aced. Write for illustrated literature. 


FOR INFORMATION 
concerning your roofing problems 
address the Ludowici- Celadon 


Company, Dept. B-7, 104 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 






LUDOWICI-CELADON:- COMPANY 


CHICAGO 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


NEW YORK 565 FIFTH AVENUE 


WASHINGTON 738 FIFTEENTH ST. N. W 
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Ficures oF ‘Vieux Paris’ 
(Continued from page 96) 





6. Two Louis XVI riguREs — A ROMANCE IN PORCELAIN 


would not have been made before 
the time of the unification of 
Italy in 1861, and was in all 
probability made to celebrate 
that event. I imagine, too, that 
the Italian cavalier (Figure 1) 
appeared about the same time, 
when interest in the neighbor 
country was at its height. This 
is an unusually fine figure, by the 
way, gorgeous in greens and gold 
and shades of rose. 

But occasionally one finds a 
figure which gives the distinct 
impression of being older than 
the others — such a one, for in- 
stance, as the sturdy little Swiss in 
Figure 3. I like this young man. 
Evidently he goes to seek his for- 
tune, perhaps into a foreign land. 
There is an insouciance about his 
attire which speaks of youth and 
gavety — green pantaloons, red 
waistcoat, blue dotted blouse, 
and jaunty hat. Over his shoulder 
he carries a stick with all his 
worldly goods attached thereto. 
What happier lot than his? Yet, 
in his face, a certain wistfulness, 
an uncertainty, which makes him 
very lovable indeed. Imagina- 
tion? Of course! But therein lies 
the fascination of these little fig- 
ures. Live with them awhile, and 
they become as real as the stories 
vou love to make up about them. 
Take, for instance, the discour- 
aged person (Figure 1) who sits, 
presumably upon an old tree 
stump (very realistically green 
and brown it is), his gun across 
his knee, cheek in hand, his hat 
pushed carelessly to one side. 
What a world of meaning in that 
dejected attitude! What long, 
long thoughts of trails lost and 
targets missed behind that pensive 
look! One must be a heartless 
wretch indeed who fails of sympa- 
thy for this poor hunter at the 
end of a hapless, fruitless day. 

Then there is the bibulous 


young man in Figure 4. A bit 
rotund as those are apt to be who 
partake too freely of the vine, 
his blue flowered coat barely 
meeting over his round little 
‘tummy,’ he sits at ease, his dog 
between his knees, bottle in hand, 
his glass raised high for one long 
last libation, in his eyes the far- 
away look of one who has drunk 
long and well. It seems to have 
been a sort of practical joke of the 
photographer to have placed him 
on the same plate with the grave 
voung sister of charity and her 
little pupil. A charming group, 
this, and deserving better com- 
pany, the bright blue and orange 
stripes of the little girl’s frock 
contrasting well with the soft 
gray of the nun’s costume, the 
eves of both downcast in medita- 
tion. One imagines them oblivious 
of the goings-on of the naughty 
fellow behind them, their thoughts 
bent piously on things above. 

A deliciously jaunty pair are 
shown in Figure 6 — typical Louis 
XVI figures, though made long 
after the day of that unfortunate 
monarch. How conscious the lit- 
tle lady is of her masculine com- 
panion, pretend as she may to be 
completely absorbed in her book! 
There she sits, dainty and allur- 
ing in her blue petticoat and lav- 
ender bodice, a Mona Lisa smile 
upon her face, her whole aspect 
the essence of feminine coquetry. 
He, on the other hand, seems to 
be otherwise engaged in offering 
something or other from the bas- 
ket at his side. Nevertheless, his 
foppish attire, pink trousers and 
pale green coat, all trimmed with 
gold, suggests the possibility of 
his being more susceptible to 
feminine admiration than his de- 
tached expression seems to indi- 
cate. Strangely enough, changed 
about and in reverse position, it 
is she who becomes aloof and he 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


AFEGUARD your beautiful plants, flowers 
and shrubs from destructive insects. Spray 
them regularly with Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 
. . . the nationally recognized standard insecti- 
cide . . . the insects will disappear and your 
plants will prosper. Andrew Wilson products 
may be obtained at leading stores everywhere . . . write 
us, if your dealer cannot supply your requirements. 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America. 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison ivy, 
etc. . simply dilute with water and sprinkle . . . 1 gallon $2.00, 5 gallons 
$8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil stimulant 
(not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other acid-loving plants. 
Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of the year . . . 100 pounds 
$5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 


“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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Scorching summer 
offers no handicap for 
the grounds equipped 
with Thompson 
Concealed Lawn 
Sprinking Systems. 


Just a mere turn of 
the control and a host 
of little fountains 
spring up from small 
pipes hidden below 
the lawn’s surface. 


Every square inch of 
turf—every flower 
bed—each hedge— 
is sprinkled with just 
the right amount of 
life-giving water. 


You can have refresh- 
ing April showers 
whenever you wish— 
without work or an- 
noyance. 


Whether your lawn 
is turfed now...or 
whether it soon will 
be, 2 Thompson 
Sprinkling System 
can be put in at little 
cost, without harm 
to the lawn. 































attentive, a phenomenon which 
is, after all, only a reflection of 
what sometimes happens outside 
the world of porcelain. 

No coquetry about the prim 
little lady, Figure 5! Victorian 
she is, tout simple, from the part 


spruce where the inner bark strips 
were as tight as ever after a dozen 
years’ exposure. 

| should question using the logs 
for construction after three weeks’ 
winter seasoning, for this is about 
the period indicated by Mr. 
Spooner’s notes. Not only would 
their weight increase the trouble 
in handling, but the later shrink- 
age would be very great. Of course 
green lumber is easier to work. 

These notes also mention calk- 
ing with oakum instead of plaster 
as an innovation. | first recall 
seeing oakum calking in 1913, and 
have seen it used more extensively 
than anything except Sphagnum 
moss. 

In preparing the logs, it is best 
to leave them full length. Short 
ends may be used for various 
purposes while construction is 
going on. Unless the log building 
is on a foundation of some sort, 
many of the logs we have men- 
tioned, even if brush-treated, are 
not sufficiently durable for the 
bottom course. The Canadian 
camp builders almost invariably 
get four cedar logs for the bottom 
course. Besides any of the cedars, 
old-growth white pine with the 
sapwood hewn off, or tamarack, 
makes good foundation logs. Far- 
ther south, chestnut or locust 
would be satisfactory. 

When building, if there are 
marked discrepancies in log diam- 
eters, each course of four logs 
should be so picked as to be about 
the same size. 

One of the first things to be 
considered in construction is meth- 
ods of fastening the logs togeth- 
er. Boring holes with an auger — 
say an inch-and-a-half auger — 
and fastening with wooden pins 
is the common woods method. 
Dry ash or oak makes fine pin 
material. Spruce or the other soft 
woods we have mentioned will 
give sufficiently so that a square 
peg will fit into a round hole! 
That is, pins do not have to be 
shaped at all carefully. If ex- 
pense is no object, and the ma- 
terials do not have to be labori- 
ously carried into the woods, steel 
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(Continued from page 97) 


in her neatly brushed hair to the 
tip of her all but concealed toe. 
Almost she persuades one that the 
Victorian was the better way, so 
calm is she in her consciousness 
of rectitude, so serene in her appar- 
ent innocence of the ways of man. 





Loc Camps 


(Continued from page 67) 


drift bolts, or even very large 
spikes, will do. If eight-inch logs 
are used, one must get his fasten- 
ing at least almost through two 
of them, and preferably into the 
third. To do this very large spikes 
must be used. Spikes do not hold 
a bit better than good wooden 
pins. Another advantage of pins 
is that, in fitting, the tops of them 
may be cut off with axe or adze 
without injuring the tools. If 
logs are not over thirty feet long, 
four pins or spikes are sufficient 
for each log. Of course a pin 
should be near each end, and logs 
should be pinned carefully where 
they are cut off for doors or win- 
dows. 

Of equal or greater importance 
than fastenings is corner construc- 
tion. We have seen at least 
four distinctly different kinds of 
corner fitting, but only one will be 
described, for it is unquestionably 
the simplest and most resistant 
to the weather. We have heard 
it called ‘roof and notch’ fitting, 


As the perfect expression of the 
point of view of a remarkable era, | 
know of no better bit of artistry, 
nor, indeed, of a better example of 
the significance and charm of the 
genre figures of Paris porcelainthan 
this graceful Victorian lady. 


the end of the lower logs being 
‘roofed’ at the end, so that the 
water is shed easily, the notch on 
the upper log fitting over it. The 
sketch explains this better than a 
description can. We prefer an 
ordinary, light, fairly broad-bitted 
axe for the corner fitting. The 
type of camp axes we have used 
for years, weighing about two 
and a half pounds and having 
a twenty-four-inch handle, are 
as good as anything. We usu- 
ally do the corner fitting by eye, 
roofing the lower log after it is 
pinned, and notching the next 
one at the same angle, which 
would be about 90 degrees, or 
somewhat less if the logs are 
small. Too sharp an angle is 
harder to make in notching, and 
cuts away too much of the log in 
roofing. This corner fitting is as- 
tonishingly easy for one who is 
even a mediocre axeman, if care 
and a little time are devoted to it. 

If this system of fitting is not 
adopted, use any corner construc- 
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A ONE-ROOM CABIN WITH STONE FIREPLACE 









































Winden Manor, Wynnewood, Pa. 
Wallace & Warner, Architects 
Glased with Libbey - Owens Glass 





WORLD-WIDE improvement in 
window glass quality has paralleled almost 
exactly the phenomenal growth of the 
Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Company during 
the past twelve years... Q This is a perfectly 

| logical development. For with the perfection | | B B KY 


of the Libbey-Owens process of producing 


flat-drawn clear sheet glass, and its obvious Owr N * 
superiorities, new and higher levels of quality 








were inevitable ... . GQ Architects, builders and FLAT DRAWN CLEAR 
home-owners have given their enthusiastic SHEET GLASS 
| approval to this better quality window glass. 


Consult your architect . . . @ The Libbey- 
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Owens Sheet Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Heo Fences 


Wrought iron, for dignity and 


permanence — chain link fab- 
ric, for utility and endurance 
— whichever your choice in 
fencing, there’s an Afco style 


And Afco service in 
Afco Quality 


to suit. 
erection matches 
of product. 


Let us send the booklet 
n *‘ Home Fences’’ 


AMERICAN FENCE 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
524 Fifth Avenue 

NEW YORK 








BEAUTEFUL ano ATTRACTIVE 
Shady-way ROLLER AWNINGS 





S HADY-WAY Roller Awnings are 
tailored awnings — always neat and 
trim. Always taut — do not flap in wind. 
They roll up or down, easier than a window 
shade. Once up, always up. No winter 
storage necessary — entire awning rolls 
under shielding hood and is protected from 
rain, sleet, snow and all weather. A com- 
bination awning and shade, operated from 
inside. 


Send for Free Awning Book 


Shady-way Roller Awnings will add to the 
beauty of your home. These neat, distinc- 
tively coiored, tailored awnings beautify 
your premises and give your home a decid- 
edly artistic touch. Send today for 

the FREE Awning Book. It 

gives you all the facts on 

this most modern, 9-point 

economical and practical 
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tion that will not allow moisture 
to concentrate in the ends of the 
logs and will hold the corners 
so they will not spread. Many 
buildings are short-lived because 
of carelessness in this respect. 
Calking or chinking is another 
detail of importance. Moss and 
mud are used in the woods. Ce- 
ment is sometimes employed. 
We prefer oakum among all the 
substances we have seen used for 
this purpose. The calking should 
not be done until some days or 
weeks after the walls-are up. If 
the logs fit well, and the oakum is 
fitted into the joints carefully, 
the walls will be very tight. 
Occasionally log camps are 
built with the logs on end. This is 
a neat type of construction, but 
is almost never tight. With hori- 
zontal construction, the logs settle 
together and get tighter with time, 
if the chinking is properly taken 
care of. Vertical logs are some- 
times used on the gable end 
above the plate. But this method 
is scarcely as good as hewing 
(chamfering is more correct) the 
logs parallel to the base of the roof 
angle, and carrying the horizontal 
construction up to the ridgepole. 
The roof is important. Back in 
the woods, birch bark has long 
been the vogue for its covering. 
Nor is this out of date now. We 
helped put on a bark roof as re- 
cently as 1920. But they are usu- 
ally out of the question, being 
highly inflammable and difficult 
to lay even if available. Our 
own first choice, even above bark, 
is handmade cedar or old-growth 
white-pine shingles, split with a 
froe and finished by hand with a 
draw shave on an old-fashioned 
wooden shaving horse. So-called 
thatch shingles are also attractive 
and serviceable. Yet a roof made 
of sheet material has many ad- 
vantages. With round rafters, an 
absolutely level roof is hard to 
get. Heavy sheet roofing works 
better over this slight wave than 
anything else. And many kinds 
of sheet roofing are fairly fire- 
proof. Asbestos is absolutely 
noninflammable. Boards running 
from ridge to eaves, making joints 
on the rafters when necessary, are 


Loc Camps 
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the best sheet-roof base we know 
of. Back in the woods, boards are 
not available, and split hewn 
timbers must be substituted, or 
just round poles. Hewing roof 
boards, like hewing floors, is real 
work, yet we know a number of 
woodsmen who accomplish beau- 
tiful results. 

To continue with the matter of 
hewing — anyone can learn it if 
he takes the time. We have neg- 
lected the adze and broad axe, 
thus far. It is quite possible 
to hand-hew window and door 
frames, floors, and so forth, but 
it takes work. Our illustrations 
show the ends of the logs cut 
with an axe. Of course the logs 
could be square-cut with a saw 
as desired. In the backwoods, a 
saw is not often available, and the 
chopped ends preserve the rustic 
finish better. We must confess to 
having gone over sawed timbers 
with an axe to make them look 
hewn! Cedar and white pine 
are of course the most work- 
able woods for hewing. Wooden 
hinges, wooden latches with a 
leather thong for a latchstring, 
handmade four-poster beds, and 
split, shaved, and hewn tables, 
chairs, and other pieces can be 
made if one wants to keep every- 
thing up to pioneer standards, 
and is willing to take pains. Ash 
or oak are the logical materials 
for such fittings as hinges and 
latches. Ash, butternut, and 
black cherry are among the finest 
woods for hand-hewn furniture. 
Butternut is especially workable, 
finishes beautifully, yet is hard and 
strong enough for fair efficiency. 

For summer use, the exposed 
logs are all that is necessary for 
interior finish. The woodsman 
often lines his shack with birch 
bark, or anything else that is 
tight. But if one wants an all- 
winter finish inside that is not 
expensive and that can be put 
on by any handy man, the follow- 
ing is suggested: cover the inside 
with cheap roofing paper, cement- 
ing the joints just as on a roof. 
Over this lay one-inch strapping 
wall-board width apart. Put the 
wall board on next, and finish it 
in any way that is desirable. Of 


course it is quite practicable to 
put on strapping, lath, and plas- 
ter, thus getting a dead air space 
and an absolutely tight building. 
I question if there is any better 
insulation against cold than logs 
and either a good plaster or wall- 
board finish. 

Many woods houses have only a 
single room, or perhaps two sep- 
arate buildings connected with a 
dingle. But log partitions can be 
built in. Of course the corners 
must be fitted for each room just 
as the outside corners are con- 
structed, and the whole structure 
goes up together. But it is simpler 
to make partitions out of studs, 
as in an ordinary frame house. 

Fortunately it is now possible 
to get locks, hinges, and other 
hardware quite in keeping with 
Colonial log houses without hav- 
ing to be too dependent upon the 
local blacksmith. But blacksmiths, 
like harness makers, are not yet 
extinct, and a few of them are 
artists. They can make almost 
anything in iron that you will 
sketch, and original work. will 
result. 

Of course log houses are for 
the backwoods, the cottage on the 
large estate, or some similar rural 
environment. If properly made 
and artistically furnished, a build- 
ing of this sort would be of edu- 
cational value to any college 
where Early American anthropol- 
ogy is included in the curriculum. 
Along with bark canoes, leather- 
slung coaches, squirrel rifles, and 
quill pens, it would be unfortunate 
if log houses should drop into 
absolute oblivion, or become so 
bizarre and distorted that a rein- 
carnated Pilgrim father would not 
recognize his own home! Thecriti- 
cism is made that log houses are 
more wasteful of lumber than 
frame buildings, but we have 
figured on this carefully, and ques- 
tion it. The situation of the build- 
ing will largely determine its com- 
parative cost. If built near the 
source of the logs, where skilled 
labor is available, log buildings 
are very cheap. They are costly 
only when it is necessary to im- 
port both labor and material from 
a considerable distance. 
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has three stories, the third floor 
having been originally a ballroom. 
Free-hanging balconies, railed with 
wrought iron and decorated with 


(Continued from page 69) 


brass balls, are wise and pleasing 
concessions to the climate and to 
the village fashion. To the right 
and left of the house are shutter 


doors, green-painted and topped 
by ornamental wrought iron, which 
lead down narrow, flagged walks 
to the garden. The entrance door- 
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E day is past when the lumber buyer had to take it for It is also money-saving lumber— because it is cut to exact 
granted that he actually got the kind and quality of | lengths and trimmed precisely square at both ends, elim- 


lumber he ordered and paid for. 4-Square Lumber and the inating needless hand trimming. 


4-Square Dealer have ended this uncertainty. It is cleaner lumber because it is packaged and protected. 

4-Square Lumber is put up in packages—the species and It will pay you to go to the 4-Square Dealer for your 
grade are plainly marked on the label and guaranteed by lumber needs—and for all other building materials as well. 
Weyerhaeuser. There can be no more question of getting His 4-Square sign stamps him as a reliable dealer—a 
what you ordered than when you buy a package of break- lumber merchant who is building his business on the basis 
fast food or a golf ball. of quality and service and doing his part to put the buying 


4-Square Lumber is lumber of guaranteed quality—and and selling of lumber on a sound, business-like foundation. 


more. 
e WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
It is better lumber—the result of refined manu- ; rien : seit — 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Distributors, Spokane, Washington. District Offices: 
facturing processes. It 1S seasoned lumber. Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, Toledo, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York 
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FULL PRESSURE — anbD ON EVERY FLOOR! 











Open all the faucets wide! There’s no lowering in pres- 
sure when brass water pipes** are used. Downstairs— 
upstairs—top floor too, there’s a full flow of delightfully 
clear, clean water for everyone at the same time. 

Because brass water pipes never fill up with rust. 


They deliver crystal-clear water at full pressure, a/ways. 





Not so expensive either, about $100 
more for an average $15,000 house. 
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* Brass Pipe, made by Chase, is 
called “Alpha.” It is made from a 
special kind of Chase Brass which 
contains more copper. Plumbers 
prefer it because it cuts cleaner 






and sharper threads, making leak- 


CHASE 


, The Mark that Identifies Good 
Brass and Copper Products 






proof joints which last a lifetime. 






All Chase products are rustless « the yearly toss 
that rust causes the civilized world is appalling . . . and will continue to 
be so until every metal that rusts is replaced, wherever possible, with 
one that is immune to rust. 

Chase makes Alpha Brass Water Pipe, Bronze Fly Screening, Cop- 
per Roof Gutters and Downspouts — these and many other products. 
All are rusilés . .. all are designed to protect the property owner 
throughout the years from the expensive ravages of rust. 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. - tacorporaced— WATERBURY,CONN. 
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THE HOUSE és of brick painted a soft gray 


and the shutters are green. 








The entrance doorway is 


notable for its exquisitely carved Ionic columns 


way, flanked by exquisitely carved 
Ionic columns and notable for 
many interesting decorative de- 
tails, opens upon a hallway whose 
distinction lies in spacious pro- 
portions and a remarkably fine 
winding stair. The drawing-rooms, 
library, and dining-room of the 
first floor show effectively recessed 
windows, lavishly carved wood- 
work, and elaborate ceilings. The 
mantels are of black marble, 
brought from Italy, and the Eng- 
lish hob grates have ornamental 
brass supports. Originally, the 
walls were hung with frescoes. 
Immense keys on heavy chains 
are seen in all doors. The hall ex- 
tends to a glass-enclosed loggia, 
paved with stones that were 
brought from Belgium as_ ship 
ballast, as were the flagstones in 
the garden. 

This rear loggia opens upon the 
planted courtyard, the loveliest, 
perhaps, of all the old Creole 
gardens — and no one should ever 
attempt to describe a Creole 
courtyard garden. It is 
enough to list the trees and flowers, 
for they are neither numerous nor 
rare. There is a single giant palm 
tree and there are magnolias, and 
the oleanders lift their blossoms 
to the second-floor windows. The 
long, narrow, stone-supported beds 
are filled with lilies ‘whiter than 
this world’ and roses and Del- 
phinium and jasmine and a few 
other flowers. The high’ brick 


ecas\ 


walls that enclose the garden on 
the south and rear are covered 
with vines, as is the crumbling 
little smokehouse which the wise 
restorer left in its picturesque 
ruins. There is no imposing col- 
lection from horticulturist and 
landscape architect, but there is 
the appeal that every good garden 
aspires to and that almost none 
can possess. Perhaps the play of 
light and shadow has more to do 
with it, even, than the hauteur of 
the lonely palm and the vivid 
profusion of the oleanders and the 
shining simplicity of the flowers. 
Sunlight and shadow are strangely 
potent in cloistered gardens. One 
must take into account, too, the 
fragrance compounded from tropi- 
cal blossoms and ancient brick 
and soil that has been fed on 
flower petals for a hundred years. 
But who can explain why all of 
the music and romance and sad- 
ness that have ever been brought 
into the garden have lingered and 
become as palpable as the winds 
that stir at nightfall? 

Forming the garden’s north 
wall, and separated from the main 
house by a few feet, is the three- 
story, galleried structure that 
originally served as office, bache- 
lor quarters, wine cellar, kitchen, 
and slave quarters. In the kitchen 
the great crane still swings at a 
fireplace that accommodates logs 
seven feet long. The wine cel- 
lar with innumerable perforated 
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you tennis courts can be kept fast and dustless by the same methods 
emploved on the world-famous championship courts at Forest Hills 
and Germantown. The method is simple apply Solvay Calcium 
Chloride. a clean, odorless material which does not track or stain 

Solvay Calcium Chloride is harmless and does not injure clothing, 
equipment, or tennis balls. A little time spent applying it keeps courts 
dustiess a whole season. And Solvay treatment reduces the sun-glare 
which is ordinarily so annoying to players. 

Many park and private estates also use Solvay Calcium Chloride to 
prevent dust on drives, walks, bridle paths, and playgrounds. 


Write today for Booklet 6957 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
“he Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 


@, SOLVAY 
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Calcium Chloride 
Flake 77% —80% 
The Ideal Dust Layer and Surface Binder 
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HOUSANDS of beautiful gardens will be 

damaged this year by plant insects. Don’t let 
your garden be one of them. 

Spray with EVER GREEN, the modern insect- 
icide that is used and endorsed by leading horticul- 
turists and commercial growers everywhere. 


Absolutely non-poisonous to humans, animals and 
birds—harmless to tender plants, yet deadly to insects. 
Safe, pleasant and economical to use. Easily applied— 
simply mix with water, according to directions, and spray. _ || 

Start NOW—buy EVER GREEN at your seed, hard- 


ware or drug store or send 35c for trial bottle. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 


1778 S. E. Sth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Saves All Your 
Garden 


Quick and Easy 


Lovely flowers and plants—re- 
warding vour labors — shonid 
not be food for pests. Sweep vour 
garden clean with Acme All 
Round Spray. A mixture of Nic- 
ote Sulphate for sucking insects, 
Arsenate of Lead for chewing 
insects and Bordeaux Mixture 
for bhgbt and fungus diseases — 
officially endorsed — nationally 
used — very effective. Saves 
beauty, saves labor, saves time, 
saves money. Packed in safe tins. 
Easy to use. Ask your desler 
for a free “‘Spraying Guide”. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Insecticide Division), Degroit 
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I -st and quickest way to water your lawn or 
garde No need to waste summer evenings holding 
« hose. A Shower Pipe puts an end to this tedious 
work. Eight feet long (two 4 ft. sections) with four 
sprays. Sprinkles a 10 x 20 ft. area. Reaches every 
nook and corner. Dues away with all 
| SPeciaL hand-watering. A modern sprinkler for 
the busy man. No moving parts to 
— wear out. Buy a Shower Pipe and 
NOW you'll never have to buy another 
sprinkler. Thousands in use. Sold b) 
dealers or direct. Special introductory price now — 
$6.75. Guaranteed. WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 
6468 Dubois St., Detroit, Michigan. 
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By Mrs. Francis Kine 
ERE one of America’s 
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how to have a lovely pag 
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BEAUTIFUL 








Tue ARISTOCRAT OF THE VIEUX CARRE 


shelves survives intact — except 
for the contents. Behind the slave 
quarters is the cistern, twenty 
feet high and eight feet in diame- 
ter. The careful inscription reads: 
‘Built in 1831; E. E. Parker, 
builder.’ 

Most of the glory of the house 
dates from 1844, at which time it 
passed into the possession of the 
Grima family, distinguished Cre- 


oles; the occupation by Felix 
Grima and his family being 
longest and most interesting. 


Felix Grima was a lawyer, scholar, 
author, and patron of the arts. 
Because of his devotion to the 
principles of secession, he was 
banished from New Orleans on 
twenty-four hours’ notice by 
General Banks, who seized his 
house for Federal occupation. Mr. 
Grima went with his family to 
Augusta, Georgia, and there taught 
school until 1865, when he returned 
to New Orleans. He found his 
house undisturbed, with the excep- 
tion of the wine cellar. Thirty-six 
hundred bottles, so the stories go, 
had been emptied in his absence. 
Felix Grima soon reéstablished 
his law practice, and his house be- 
came the centre of artistic inter- 
ests and of social life. The most 
brilliant balls of the day were 
given there, and we are told that 
his youngest daughter, Adelaide, 
was ‘the very incarnation of the 
grace and spirit of old New Or- 
leans.’ There must have been 
incarnate in her, too, something 


unbroken areas, such as the main 
roof in Figure 3, is more likely to 
be sheltering a contented owner 
than the cut-up roof, which may 
be tormenting its occupant with 
leak after leak, with the accom- 
panying bills. 

The subject of various kinds of 
shingles is a lengthy one which 
would fill many pages, and there- 
fore can be treated here only in a 
general way. First of all, let it be 
borne in mind that of most of the 
different kinds of shingles there 
are a great number of different 
grades and qualities. As a result, 
while slate shingles in general are 
better, for many reasons, than 
wood shingles, there are high 
grades of wood shingles which are 
more durable than certain of the 
poorer grades of slate shingles. In 
general, however, shingles are 
classed, in the order of their 


(Continued from page 101) 


of the old city’s sorrow, for all too 
soon her life was touched with the 
shadows that were shortly to en- 
fold all the happy quarter — and 
no one knows the whole of the 
story of her early withdrawal 
from the world to consecrate her 
services and her beautiful voice to 
old St. Augustine, the poorest and 
barest and humblest of all the 
churches of New Orleans. 

In the years that followed, St. 
Louis Street, along with the rest of 
the village, was abandoned by the 
aristocracy and overrun by poor 
foreigners. Upon the death of one 
of the members of the Grima 
family, the house was sold to the 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, with an un- 
derstanding that it would be pre- 
served. The priceless old furniture 
and paintings and objects of art 
were divided, and the passing 
years left many scars upon the 
house and garden. They proved, 
however, to be not altogether un- 
kind, for with the rediscovery of 
the village a few years ago, it was 
found that the Grima house could 
be restored without great diffi- 
culty. The task was undertaken 
by the Christian Woman’s Ex- 
change, which achieved a twofold 
purpose in reclaiming a splendid 
piece of American architecture 
and in providing a women’s hotel 
which is by way of becoming a 
shrine as well. The _ restoring 
architects were Armstrong and 
Koch of New Orleans and, in this 
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average cost and dura- 
bility, as follows: wood, 
slate-surfaced asphalt, 
asbestos, slate, and tile 
—the latter being, on 
the whole, the most ex- 
pensive. However, the 
most expensive roof that 
can be bought is prob- 
ably one consisting of 
thick heavy slates in a 
variety of unfading colors, but, 
taken in the average, slates are 
cheaper and probably a little less 
durable than baked-clay tile. 
Examine roofs, especially slate 
roofs, to see how many slate have 
fallen out of the roof. Slate 
should be even in color and tex- 
ture, without the ‘ribbons’ or 
streaks showing in Figure 2. Very 
often the quality of a roof can be 
judged by the regular even appear- 
ance of the courses and joints 





Shingled roofs 
should have a good 
slope 


day of too many spurious restora- 
tions, it is not amiss to emphasize 
the quality of their work. 

Members of the Grima family, 
appreciative of the successful 
restoration, have contributed 
beautiful pieces of the original 
furnishings, and other pieces to 
accord have been added. But per- 
haps no house in the quarter can 
show to-day an interior wholly 
faithful to the manner of the great 
days when the interiors of Creole 
houses were comparable only to 
those of the more elaborate cha- 
teaux of France. That is a picture 
one may reproduce in part as he 
wanders by the antique shops on 
Royal Street, assembling with his 
eyes the treasures of other days. 
Cable can help, too, with passages 
from his Old Creole Days and The 
Grandissimes describing the heavi- 
ness of sumptuously furnished 
rooms, rooms of lofty sobriety with 
abundance of finely wrought brass 
work, with motionless richness of 
upholstery, much silent twinkle 
of pendulous crystal, and a soft 
semiobscurity. 

For all the stern integrity in line 
and structure of the house at 820 
St. Louis Street, the ‘soft semi- 
obscurity’ beloved of Cable and 
the ‘dreamy languors’ that fasci- 
nated Hearn lie like an enchant- 
ment over all the place, and I, for 
one, left it heavy with envy of 
Cable’s ’Sieur George, who went 
to the quarter to spend fifty days 
and lived there fifty years. 


BuyinGc AN Hongst House 


and by the closeness 
with which the shingles 
lie against the roof. 
There are exceptions to 
this rule, of course, es- 
pecially in certain archi- 
tectural or thatched 
effects, in which it ts 
desirable to get away 
from the conventional 
flat appearance of the 
ordinary roof and express  indi- 
viduality and character. How- 
ever, no matter what the material 
or the method of applying, if the 
butts of shingles curl or buckle, 
there is something wrong with the 
roof, 

The greater the average thick- 
ness of the butts or lower ends of 
the shingles, other things being 
equal, the longer the roof will give 
good service. This holds true 
of all roofing materials. Snow 


| 
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Tor better health... 


...keep an even temperature 


—<and enjoy the luxury of 
automatic oil heating. — 
It soon pays for itself. 


Many a doctor bill starts in the furnace room. 
Medical colleges and health associations warn 
against the danger of uneven heating. Actual 
experiments show that an increase of only afew 
degrees above normal in the temperature of a 
room will cause an increase of seventy per cent 
in respiratory illness. 

Oil Heat strikes directly at the root of this 
peril It is an investment, not only in comfort and 
convenience, but in health. In a recent national 
investigation, fifty-four per cent of the owners 
of homes equipped with oil heat reported fewer 


colds in their families since its installation. 


=a==OIL HEATING 


However severe the weather outside, it is never 
necessary to overheat an oil heated house—the 
temperature is automatically controlled. There 
are no drastic ups and downs. The entire house, 
up-stairs and down is filled with genial, breath- 
able warmth. Furthermore, oil heat soon pays 
for itself in lessened work, and actual economy 
of operation. 


As the first step toward enjoying the advan- 
tages of oil heat, consult the Oil Heating 
Institute. The coupon will bring you, ‘Oil- 
Heat—And the Business of 
Living,” a non-technical book con- 


Ou HEAT 


taining complete and author- 
itative information regarding 





tested and proved methods of 


oil heating. 





Homes, automatically heated by oil, are prepared fur unexpected chilly evenings, 
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A decalcomania of this emblem which is the 
registered trademark of the Oil Heating Iu- 
stitute, appears on all oil beating equipment 
of the manufacturer members. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE Depc. 887 !} 


342 Madison Ave., New York Cuy, N.Y 


Please send me your booklet on oil heaten- | 


titled ‘“Oul Heat and the Business of Living 








INSTITUTE== 
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TO HARMONIZE 
WITH VARIOUS 
DESIGNED 
INTERIORS 


Iron Griiles for Every Purpose 


Plain and ornamental iron grilles, 
railings, fences — entrance gates, 
wire and iron window guards, fold- 
ing gates, gratings, cellar doors, 
etc. Catalog on request — estimates 
cheerfully given — orders _ filled 
promptly. 

CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO., Inc. 

3341 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE HOUSE 


guards, or metal projections above 
the shingles near the lower end 
of the roof, are valuable in keep- 
ing large areas of snow or ice from 
sliding off the roof and injuring 
shrubbery and people below. 

In examining houses always be 
on the lookout for signs of leaks: 
stained woodwork, whitened var- 
nish, discolored plaster and wall- 
paper, and forth. Bear in 
mind that water comes in not only 
through the roof, but frequently 
through the side walls, especially 
around the windows. Masonry 
houses are apt to leak under the 


so 


BEAUTIFUL 
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(Continued from page 102) 


window sills where tight water- 
proof joints are not made in the 
sills. Around dormer windows, 
chimneys, and skylights leaks 
often occur; flat roofs, especially, 
are likely to cause trouble as the 
water does not run off so rap- 
idly. 

In older houses, skylights are 
almost sure to leak unless they 
have been kept in a state of re- 
pair or are constructed of metal 
with a durable kind of glazing. 
Even in a new house skylights 
sometimes leak. Finally, don’t 
examine roofs on a fine sunny 





day or several days after the 
last rain with the intention of 
discovering if there are any leaks. 
Even an experienced builder or a 
roofer would not expect any de- 
gree of success with such a pro- 
cedure. How much harder would 
it be for the inexperienced to 
judge a roof if the main evidence 
of leaks had disappeared. As | 
have said before, many a builder 
has breathed a sigh of relief 
because the leaks in his house 
had a chance to dry up before 
his client came to examine the 
house. 


SouND INSULATION AND ABSORPTION 


apparently affects but slightly the 
soundproofness of a stud parti- 
tion. Lime plaster is considerably 
better than gvpsum on wood lath 
and slightly better on metal 
lath. 

Experiment also shows that the 
insertion of fillers in air spaces, of 
whatever material they may be, 
results in either a reduction of 
soundproofness or but slight im- 
provement. Especially is this true 
if an air space such as exists in the 
ordinary wood stud, lath, and 
plaster partition is filled with any 
powdered or ground material. 
Many of these fillers are reputed 
to have sound-insulation proper- 
ties. 

It might seem that the usual 
stud partition would be greatly 
improved if the studs were stag- 
gered and so arranged as to have 
no connection between the two 
halves. While no data are avail- 
able on a staggered wood stud 


(Continued from page 75) 


partition of this construction, ex- 
periments on slightly different 
materials assembled on this prin- 
ciple show but little improvement 
over the regular method of fram- 
ing. It seems probable, therefore, 
that if better soundproofness than 
can be obtained from the usual 
stud partition is desired, it can 
best be secured by building two 
such partitions with an air space 
between, and a minimum of physi- 
cal connection between the two. 
In fact, this is the practice which 
has been frequently adopted in 
building the ‘talkie’ studios. 
Openings are shown to be highly 
detrimental to sound insulation. 
They act much as a hole in the 
bottom of an otherwise water- 
tight bucket. The sound pours 
through such openings just as 
water does. Even the presence of 
a door has relatively little effect in 
preventing the passage of sound. 
The presence of two doors with an 





air space between helps consid- 
erably. But if soundproofness is 
important, openings of any kind 
should be avoided. 


Absorption 


While methods for investigat- 
ing absorption are undergoing 
revision, and much work is yet 
to be done before dependable 
data are available, a good deal 
is known as the result of experi- 
ments by acoustical engineers. 

In general it may be said that 
the relatively soft, nonelastic ma- 
terials, such as hair felt, draperies, 
and so forth, which may be used as 
wall coverings, usually give satis- 
factory results so far as sound 
absorption is concerned. Con- 
versely, hard, smooth surfaces, 
such as marble, hard plaster fin- 
ishes, and the like, should be 
avoided from this point of view. 


A LiGutinG PLAN ror A Housst BeautiruL House 


electrical equipment now deemed 
essential in a dining-room. 


Service 


Ihe kitchen, as has already 
been noted, 1s lighted by two 
ceiling fixtures, one centrally 
located and one over the sink. 
The central light 1s controlled by 


two switches, one convenient to 
the hall entrance and pantry and 
one near the rear door. A light 
at the rear entrance and one 
just inside are in both instances 


(Continued from page 73) 


switched. A drop light in the 
pantry has socket control, and a 
switch here turns on a basement 
light. A switch at the foot of the 
stairs to the second floor operates 
the light placed on the stairs, 
which is also controlled by a 
switch at the top. 


Bedrooms 


The general 
bedrooms, according to the Red 
Seal plan, is one ceiling light 
and two convenience outlets. The 


requirement — of 


ceiling light provides general illu- 
mination, and the outlets are 
used instead of brackets with the 
idea that the majority of people 
prefer lamps on the bureau or 
dressing table rather than bracket 
or drop lights placed over them. 

An exception to this lighting 
plan is made in bedroom Number 
3, where a bracket light is used 
over the bed, controlled by a 
switch, in place of the central 
ceiling light. This light will give 
sufficient general illumination, 
since the room is small, and will 
also permit reading in bed. This 
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A LiGHTING PLAN For A House BEAUTIFUL 
HousE 
(Continued from page 104) 


light might be controlled by two 
three-way switches, thus allowing 
it to be operated at the entrance 
to the room or from the bed. 


Baths 


In the baths two brackets are 
shown over the lavatory. The 
lighting of the mirror ever the 
lavatory is a moot question 
on which each house owner has 
her own theories. Should the 


CHATS ON 


light be thrown on to the mir- 
ror or on to the person? The 
more modern form is_ indirect 
lighting, frequently shown as a 
bar of continuous light bordering 
the mirror on two or three sides 
and thrown directly on to it. 
Each bracket should be equipped 
with a convenience outlet in the 
canopy to permit the use of the 
multiple appliances that will be 
used in the bathroom, such as a 
portable heater, curling iron, and 
so forth. 


ANTIQUES 


(Continued from page 71) 
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Fig. 6. Mabogany t 
Foseph Rawson, Fr. 
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and the Pacific Islands, which unfor- 
tunately I may not reproduce here, is 
shown in process of being wrecked by 
two frightful sea monsters, while mer- 
maids sing near by. Another, on the 
map of Norway and the British Isles, 
is being enticed to the wonderful ‘Isle 
of St. Brandain’ by some strange 
Orpheus of the seas. Would any 
child dislike geography if he could 
study it to the accompaniment of 
such joys as these? 

One of the most fascinating of the 
Ortelius maps is that which shows the 
kingdom of the Tartar Khans, with 
China, Japan, and California all 
drawn so near together that the ship 
which decorates the ‘Straits of Anian’ 
could certainly never navigate be- 
tween them (Figure 5). This map has 
two cartouches of unusual beauty of 
design, and is dotted over in its south 
west portion with lovely fairy cities 
painted red. The great waste regions 
of the Tartar Empire are filled with 
more descriptive text than was usual 
with Ortelius. One reads that ‘Argon 
was formerly a Christian kingdom of 
Asia under Prester John, allegiance to 
Rome having been established there 
by St. Thomas, as he wrote to the 
Church at Rome.’ Or that ‘Here the 
Tartar Khans were buried,’ 
forth, the text, of course, being in 
Latin. The seats of the Tartar chiefs 
are indicated by elaborate draped 
tents or pavilions, in the doors of 
which are the chiefs 
selves, crowned and holding sceptres. 

Here is all the romance of the great 


and so 


seated them 


able, dated 7828, bearing label of 
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Genghis Khan himself, spread before 
us in the space of a few square inches. 
Why, oh why, were we not given these 
maps in our high-school days, when 
we needed just such imagery as this to 
help square our own limited experi- 
ence with the strange facts of strange 
lands set before us! The compensation 
is that we have them now, to enjoy 
and dream over at our leisure, and 
with no fear of examinations lurking 
in the background. 
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The label of Yoseph Rawson, 


Fig. 7. 
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W ONDERFUL flowers can be 
Y had in all their beauty and 
perfection if kept free from destruc- 
tive pests. No matter what plants, 
flowers, shrubs, or trees are infested, 
**Black Leaf 40”’ is the ‘“‘Old Reliable 
Spray”’ for Aphis and similar insects. 


1929 








Enjoy Perfect Flowers 


For just a few cents cost per season 
you can protect your garden. Com- 
plete and easy-to-understand spray- 
ing instructions with every bottle. 
The ounce bottle for 35c makes six 
gallons of effective spray. Sold also 
in larger sizes by drug, seed, hard- 
ware, flower and department stores. 








TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS AND 
CHEMICAL CORP., Inc. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Also Kills Poultry Lice 
Paint “Black Leaf 40” on top of the roosts 


before chickens perch. Fumes penetrate the 
feathers, killing the lice. Write us for leaflets. 


Black Leaf 40° 


% Nicotine 








BEAUTY— 
PROTECTION— 
PRIVACY— 

, durable, chestnut fence 

titude of uses. Inexpensive; 

never needs painting. Three heights: 

6’ 6”, 4/11”, and 3° 10”. Shipped in 

5-foot sections, ready to erect. 

Dubois Fence & GardenCo., Ine. 

101 Park Avenue, New York 

Illustrated catalog “2-G”’ free, on request 
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108 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The House Beautiful announces a 
third f{(MALL=“HOUSE COMPETITION and exhibition 
and $2000 in prizes | 








SEVERAL 
HONORABLE 


$1000 $1000 








for house of 5-7 rooms MENTIONS for house of 8-12 rooms 
THe success of our Small-House Competition as our scheduled time will allow. Judging 
and Exhibition is now assured. It takes its from the enthusiastic letters received from the 
place. beside our increasingly popular Cover organizations holding these exhibitions, they 
Competition as an annual event of importance, have been viewed by a large number of pros- Exhibitions 
Our Third  %0t only to the architects who compete, but to pective home builders, and each city which 
: .. readers who eagerly look forward to the publi- displayed these houses last year immediately 
Competition cation in the House Beautiful of the best of the asked to be included in the itinerary for this 
houses submitted, and to the large number of year. 
people who anticipate the pleasure of secing ¢ 
selected group of them exhibited. Tue COMPETITION calls for photographs and 
plans, as specified in detail below, of finished 
” ; , ; houses that have been built (not remodeled) 
lis YEAR the American Institute of Archi- recently within the United States proper. Basis 


tects has been asked to nominate a group of 


These houses will be judged by a jury com- 


architects from whom a number may be ms : F of Judgment 
selected to serve with the /ouse Beautiful anentedpiee a ne sapeoting dita 

y a2 representative on the jury to judge these grup nosmanten Sy We oe oe yet 

Competition °l it jury judg ' pose, and the Editor of the House Beautiful. 

Cm coo In reply to our request, Mr. Edward C. The judgments will be made on the following 

oponsore Kkemper, I:xecutive Secretary, has written, points: — 

by the ‘The Executive Committee of the Institute “a 


A.I. A. 


at its March meeting directed that the codper- 
ation of the Institute be extended to you 
through the Chairman of its Committee on 
Competitions.’ These judges will be announced 
later. 


As IN our previous competitions, a selected 
number of the houses submitted will be sent 
on a traveling exhibition to as many cities 


1. Excellence of design 

2. Skill in use of materials 

3. Economy in space and convenience in plan 

4. Adaptation to lot and orientation 
Every architect who has recently built a house 
which comes within one of the classes specified, 
and which has not been published in any 
magazine of national scope (professional 
architectural magazines are excepted), is 
cordially invited to enter this competition. 


CONDITIONS 





The submission of material in the Small-House Competition will be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below 





‘4 his competition is open to all archi- 
tects and architectural designers, and each 


e. Legend giving the following infor- 
mation: — 


und a piece of paper, pasted around the | 


edges, placed over it. On the back shall 


:tlso be pasted an env elope containing a 





this competition must not be submitted 
to any other magazine until after they are 
released by us. All contestants will 


. ‘titor mav s s+ anv = 1. Name of owner (not obligatory 
ny cay? or a ne ae noe ee 2. Location of house plain card, 3’’ x 5’ in size, clearly lettered | notified of the awards soon after they 

3. Composition of family with the name po address of the architect. | are made, and those whose houses are not 
2 The house submitted may be of any 4. Special problems that had to be | \s this card will later be placed on the | selected for either publication or exhibi- 
style and of any material. i . considered mount if selected for exhibition, it should | tion may withdraw them by sending the 
tg e 5. Material and color of outside be nicely lettered and space should be | necessary notification. Entries will 
.).It muy be of one, two, or three stories, walls reserved for it in the upper right-hand cor- | returned express collect. Contestants 
and may contain, as noted above, from 6. Material and color of roof ner. Any house which the contestant does | whose houses are exhibited will be notified 
five to twelve rooms, inclusive. Breakfast- 7. Color of outside trim, doors, and | not wish to have exhibited should be | when the exhibitions are over. If they 
rooms, pantries, baths, dressing-rooms, windows plainly marked on the back of the mount, desire, their photographs will then be 
halls, and enclosed porches will not be 8. Short description of interior ‘Not for Exhibition.’ Otherwise we shall | returned to them upon the payment of the 
counted as rooms. shown consider that we have his consent to ex- | necessary transportation charges. 

These photographs, plans, and legend hibit his photographs. 


4.1 ik -re must be presented: — 
lhree photographs of the house: 
1. General view of the front 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 
Two of these photographs are to be at 
east 7’’ x 9” in size, and the third an 
enlargement at least 14” x 18”, all to 
be in soft sepia finish. 

b. First- and second-floor plans, drawn 
in ink at any convenient scale, and 
pochéd, with rooms plainly labeled 
and dimensioned; 
location of house, also at any con- 
venient seale. 


must all be mounted on one piece of | 


bea 


mount, 


ver board, or a similar heavy 
30” x 40” in size and of light 


buff or cream color. 


= 


. Set of blue prints showing the four 
elevations of the house. 
be folded and placed in an envelope, | 


These should 


which should be clipped to the mount. 
These blue prints must not contain 


the 


plot plan showing 5: The 


shall ne 
mount, 


name of the architect. 


contestant’s name and address 
1t be put on the front of the 
but shall be written on the back, 


6. On the lowest part of the mount shall 
be put, in two or three lines and nicely 
lettered, the inscription, ‘Submitted in 
the Contest held by the House Beautiful 
Magazine.’ 


‘f All photographs and pines entered in 


| this competition and chosen for either 
| publication or exhibition shall remain in 
| our possession until after the exhibitions; 


those houses selected for publication 
(except the two prize designs) shall be 
paid for at space rates. Houses entered in 





8. In order not to delay the exhibitions, 
and also to ensure better reproductions, 


| glossy prints of those photographs to be 
| used in the House Beautiful will be secured 


from the architects. They will be asked 
also to furnish a second set of inked plans 
or photographs of plans for publication. 


9. All entries should be carefully packed 
with stiff cardboard for protection, and 
expressed or delivered to the House Com- 
petition Editor, The House Beautiful, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
on or before November 1, 1929. 
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PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Additional copies of this Announcement may be procured upon 
request from the House Competition Editor at the above address 
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4 FORWARD SPEEDS 


T HIRD OUBLE 


SILE 
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THE SIX-=SEVENTY 





Easy, silent shifting from third to fourth 
and from fourth to third at 50 miles per 
hour and faster... reduced engine wear 
with increased power and smoothness 
...less gasoline consumption ... these are 
among the pronounced advantages of 
the Durant 4-forward speed transmis- 
sion. One drive in the Durant Six- 
Seventy will thrill you—ask any dealer. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., DETROIT, U. S.A. 
FACTORIES — LANSING, MICH., OAKLAND, CAL., LEASIDE, ONT. 


THE SIX-SEVENTY *%1195 TO *1425 
THE SIX-SIXTY-SIX *915 TO *1125 


All prices at factory—Lansing, Michigan 


The Six-Seventy De Luxe Sedan, $1425 


DURANTE 





The art of gracious living 





There are certain fortunate people 
who seem to be born with:a flair 
for life . . . an instinct for good 
clothes, good food, good books 
and good friends. . . . And almost 
invariably such people find their 
fullest enjoyment of these things 
in the company of a cigarette 
equally good . . . so mild and rich 
and golden-mellow that it lends a 


new fragrance to the art of living. 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





